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PREFACE. 



In presenting to the public another Edition of this vo- 
lume, at so short a period from its first publication, the 
Author feels himself called upon again to express, in 
the strongest terms, his sense of the manner in which it 
has been received, and of the notice which has been be- 
stowed upon it by those whose approbation he highly 
values. A prejudice appears to have long existed against 
metaphysical inquiries, from an impression that they re- 
late only to scholastic ^^lli^trieil, inc{^]pj^ble!of1)eing ap- 
plied to any useful j^utpd^e, and leading to' lio results 
which are entitled to the;cfidirc§t^r^pf;ti;vith. The ob- 
ject of the Author has beei^ to- iVoid: aW s\itjh unprofita- 
ble speculations, and to restrict his investigations by 
those boundaries within which the science can be shown 
to rest upon authentic facts, and to yield conclusions of 
the utmost practical importance. If he has thus suc- 
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ceeded in giving to the science of mind some degree of 
popular interest, the intention is accomplished which he 
had in view, when he ventured on a course of inquiry, 
which has been enriched by the talents, and adorned 
by the eloquence, of some of the most eminent indivi- 
duals that have devoted themselves to any department 
of human knowledge. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The study of the phenomena of mind presents a sub- 
ject of intense interest, not to the moral philosopher only, 
but to every one who has in view the cultivation of his 
own mental powers, or the proper application of them 
to the investigation of truth in any department of know- 
ledge. During the prevalence of that system which 
has been called the Metaphysics of the Schools, this 
important inquiry was obscured by speculations of the 
most frivolous nature. It is in modem times only that 
it has assumed a real value and a practical importance, 
under the researches of those eminent men, who have 
cultivated the philosophy of mind on the principles 
which are acted upon in physical science, namely, a 
care&l observation of facts, and conclusions drawn from 
these by the most cautious induction. The chief hiii- 
derance to the cultivation of the science, on these prin- 
ciples, arises from the diflSculty of procuring the facts. 
For the only fields in which the mental philosopher 
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can pursue his researches with perfect confidence, is his 
own mind. In his observations on the minds of other 
men, he is obliged to judge of the internal operations by 
external phenomena ; and in this manner a degree of 
uncertainty attends his investigations, which does not 
occur in physical science. From this source, also, has 
probably arisen much of that difference of opinion which 
we meet with in regard to the mental powers : ^or, 
each inquirer having drawn his observations chiefly from 
one mind, namely, his own, it was scarcely to be ex- 
pected that there should not be some diversity, or that 
facts derived in this manner shcmld possess the charac- 
ter of being universal. 

The means by which this di£Sculty can be removed 
must consist in an extensive collection of facts, illus^ 
trating the phenomena of mind in various individuals, 
and under a variety of circumstances ; and there are 
several points of view in which the subject is peculiar- 
ly adapted to the medical obs^ver. Mental mani- 
festations are greatly modified by the condition of those 
bodily organs by which the mind holds intercourse with 
external things, especially the brain. It becomes 
therefore a matter of the greatest interest, to ascertain 
the manner in which the manifestations of mind are 
affected by diseases of these organs, as well as to observe 
their condition in that remarkable class of affections^ 
commonly called diseases of the mind. Besides, in the 
affections which are referable to both these classes, we 
pften meet with manifestations of the most interesting 
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kind, and such as are oalculated to illustrate, in a very 
strikmg manner, important points in tlie philosophy of 
die mental powers. It is thns in the power of the ob* 
serving physician to contxilmte valuable &ct8 to the 
seienee of mind ; and it is almost unnecessary to add, 
that the study may be turned to purposes of immediate 
importance to his own inquiries. He does not need to 
be reminded, how much the mind acts upon the body, 
— that mental emotions often prove sources of disease, 
or causes by which his remedies are modified or coun- 
teracted, — and that, on the other hand, a remedy may 
often be introduced by the mind, capable of composing 
tumults of the corporeal functions, which cannot be 
tranquillized by physical aid. 

From the deep interest which the philosophy of mind 
thus presents to the medical inquirer, I have been in- 
duced to attempt a slight outline of this extensive sub- 
ject. In doing so, I do not profess to oflPer any thing 
new or original. My object is to present to the younger 
part of the profession some leading facts, which may 
serve to direct their further inquiries on a subject of 
great and general interest. 

This slight outline of the functions of mind will be 
followed by an attempt to trace the rules, which ought 
to guide us in applying these powers to the investiga- 
tion of truth, in any department of knowledge. The 
practical application of the subject will lead to a general 
view of the laws or principles of philosophical inquiry 
and inductive science, and will then be directed in a 
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more particular manner to the purposes of medical in- 
vestigation. This is attempted in the hope that the 
principles which it is meant to convey, may be of use 
in giving precision to medical investigations, by illus- 
trating those rules of sound induction, which are acted 
upon in other departments of science^ 
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PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS 



ON THE 



GENERAL NATURE AND OBJECTS OF 
SCIENCE. 



By the will of the Almighty Creator, all things in 
nature have, been placed in certain relations to each 
other, which are fixed and uniform. In other words, 
they have been endowed with capacities of acting, and 
capabilities of being acted upon, according to certain 
uniform laws ; so that their actions take place in the 
same manner in every instance in which the same bodies 
are brought together under similar circumstances. We 
have a conviction, which appears to be original and in- 
stinctive, of the general uniformity of these relations ; 
and in this consists our confidence in the regularity of 
all the operations of nature. But the powers or prin- 
ciples on which the relations depend are entirely hidden 
from us in our present state of being. The province of 
human knowledge is merely to observe the facts, and to 
trace what their relations or sequences are. This is to 
be accomplished only by a carefiil and extensive obser- 
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vation of the facts as they pass before us, and by care- 
fully distinguishing their true or uniform relations, from 
connexions which are only incidental and temporary. 

In our first observation of any particular series of 
facts or events, we find a certain number of them pla- 
ced together in a state of contiguity or apparent con- 
nexion. But we are not entitled &em this to assume 
the connexion to be any thing more than incidental 
juxta-position. When in the farther progress of ob- 
servation, we find the same events occurring a certain 
number of times, in the same relations or sequences to 
each other, we suspect that their connexion is not 
merely that of incidental contiguity. We begin to be- 
lieve that their exists among tliem such a relation as 
leads us, when we meet with some of these events, to 
expect diat certain others are to follow. Hence is ex- 
cited our idea of power in reference to these events, or 
of the relation of cause and effect. This relation, how- 
ever, according to the utmost extent of our knowledge 
of it in any individual instance, is founded entirely up- 
on the fact of certain events uniformly following one 
anodier. But, when we have found, by sufficient ob- 
servation, the particular events which do thus folW 
one another, we conclude that there is a connexion, 
whatever may be the nature of it, in consequence of 
wfaisdi the sequence which we have observed will con- 
tinue to recur in the same fixed and uniform manner. 
In other words, we eonchtie with confidence, that, when 
we observe the first of two such events, the second will 
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&]low ; and that, when we observe the second, the first 
has preceded it. The first we call cause, the second 
effect. Thss our general confidenee in the imiformity 
of the true relations or sequences of erents is an origi- 
nal oar instinctiTe principle, and not the result of ex- 
perience ; but it is by experience that we ascertain what 
the indTvidnal sequences are which observe this unifor- 
mity ; or, in odier words, leam to distinguish connexions 
which consist of incidental eontiguity, bom those which 
coi»titute true and uniform relations. 

The natural toidency of the mind appears indeed to 
be, to infer causation firom every succession of phenom- 
ena, and to expect uni£:nrmity in every sequence. It is 
from experience we learn, that this impressicm is not to 
be rdied on in regard to individual sequences, but re- 
quires to be corrected by observation. The result of 
•ur farther experience then is, to ascertain what those 
sequences are whidi are uniibrm, and which, conse- 
quently, we may consider as connected in the manner 
of causation. We are thus first taught by experience 
the caution which is necessary in considering ev^its as 
connected in the manner of cause and effect ; and learn 
not to assume this relation, till, by farther experience, 
we have ascertained that the sequence is uniform. This 
caution, however, has no reference to our instinctive 
impressioQ of causation, or our absolute conviction that 
every OTent must have an adequate cause ; it only re- 
lates to oar fixing the arrangement of indiyidual ante- 
cedents, or, ia ot^r words, to our determining what 
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individual events we are warranted in considering as 
the true antecedents, or causes, of certain other events. 
This, accordingly, can in many cases be accomplished 
only by long and extensive observation ; while, in 
others, a single instance may be sufficient to produce 
an absolute conviction of what is the true antecedent. 
A child, who has been only once burnt, may dread the 
fire as certainly as if the accident had happened a hun- 
dred times ; and there are many other instances in 
which the conviction may be produced in the same 
rapid manner. The natural tendency of the mind, in 
fact, is not only to infer the connexion, but in many 
cases to carry it farther than the truth. If, for instance, 
we suppose a man, who, for the first time in his life, 
has seen gunpowder explode upon a match being ap- 
plied to it, — ^he would probably have an immediate 
conviction that a similar explosion would take place 
again in similar circumstances. But he would perhaps 
go farther than this : he would probably expect a similar 
explosion when he applied a match to other black pow- 
ders, with the nature of which he was unacquainted, 
such as powdered charcoal. It is by experience that 
this erroneous expectation would be corrected, and that 
he would learn the precise instances in which the par- 
ticular result takes place. But it is also by experience 
or observation that he learns the former, though the 
conviction was produced more immediately ; for there 
is nothing in the characters of gunpowder and char- 
coal from which any man could pronounce, by reason-^ 
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ing a priori^ that the one would explode with violence 
when a match was applied to it, and the other remain 
entirely unchanged. 

Thus, our general impression of causation is not the 
result of experience, but an original and intuitive prin- 
ciple of belief; that is, our absolute conviction, that 
every event must have an adequate cause. This is, in 
fact, that great and fundamental truth, by which, from 
the properties of a known effect, we infer the powers 
and qualities of an unknown cause. It is in this man- 
ner, for example, that from the works of nature we in- 
fer the existence and attributes of the Almighty Crea- 
tor. But, in judging of the connexion between any 
two individual events in that order of things which he 
has established, our idea of causation is derived from 
experience alone. For, in regard to any two such 
events, our idea of causation or of power amounts to 
nothing more than our knowledge of the fact, that the 
one is invariably the antecedent of the other. Of the 
mysterious agency on which the connexion depends, we 
know nothing, and never can know any thing in our 
present state of being. We know that the application 
of a match always sets fire to gunpowder, and we say, 
hat it has the power of doing so, or that it is the cause 
of the explosion ; but we have not the least conception 
why the application of fire produces combustion in an 
inflammable substance, — these expressions, therefore, 
amount to nothing more than a statement of the fact, 
that the result is universal. 
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WHea'we spiiak, therefoie, of physiical causes, inxc- 
gard to any of the phenomena of nature, we mean no* 
thing more than the fact of a certain uni£^m connexion 
which has been observed between events. Of efficient 
causes, or the manner in which the result takes place, 
we know nothing. In this seuisie, indeed, we may be 
said not to know the cause of any thing, even of events 
which at first sight appear the most simple and obvious. 
Thns, the communication of motion from one body to 
another by impulse appears a very simple phenomenon, 
— *but how little idea have we of the cause of it. We 
say the bodies touch each other, and so the motion is 
communicated. But, in the first place, we cannot say 
why a body in motion, coming in contact with one at 
rest, should put the latter in motion ; and farther, we 
know that they do not come in contact. We may con- 
sider it, indeed, as ascertained, and there is no such 
thing as the actual contact of bodies under these circum- 
stances ; and, therefore, the fact which appears so simplic 
comes to be as unaccountable as any phenomenon in na- 
ture. What, again, appears more intelligible than an 
unsupported body felling to the ground. Yet, what is 
more inexplicable, than that one mass of matter should 
thus act upon another, at any distance, and even though 
a vacuum be interposed between them. The same ob- 
servaticm will be seen to apply to all the fects which are 
most fsoniliar to us. Why, for example, one medicine 
acts upon the stomach, another on the bowels, a third 
on the kidneys, a fourth on the skin, we have not the 
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smiUest ooofieption ; we know only the uniformity of 
the &cts. 

It is of importance to keep in mind the distinction 
xkfsw referred to between physical and efficient causes, 
as the former only are the proper objects of philosophi- 
cal inquiry. The term final eaus^ again, has been ap- 
plied to a subject entirely different ; namdy, to the ap- 
pearances of unity of design in the phenomena of nature, 
and the manner in which means are adapted to parti- 
cular ends. ' The subject is one of great and extensive 
importance^ but it appears desirable that the name 
were altered^ though it is sanctioned by high authority ; 
for^ when viewed, in cosinexion with the sense in which 
the word cause is employed in modem science^ it ex- 
presses a meaning remarkably different. The inves- 
tigation to which it refers is also of a distinct nature, 
though one of the highest interest. It leads us chiefly 
to the inductions of natural religion respecting a great 
SDd intelligent first cause ; but it may also be directed 
tp the discovery of trudi in regard to the phenomena of 
nature. One of the most remarkable examples of this 
last application of it is to be found in the manner in 
which Harvey was led to the discovery of the circulation 
of the blood, by observing the valves in the veins, 
a2id contemplating the uses to which that peculiac 
atrueture mi^t be adapted. 

. The object of all science is to ascertain these esta- 
Utshed relations of things, or the tendency of oertaia 
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events to be unifonnly followed by certain other 
events ; in other words, the aptitude of certain bodies 
to produce, or to be followed by, certain changes in 
other bodies in particular circumstances. The object 
of art is to avail ourselves of the knowledge thus ac- 
quired, by bringing bodies into such circumstances 
as are calculated to lead to those actions upon each 
other of which we have ascertained them to be capable. 
Art, therefore, or the production of certain results by 
the action of bodies upon each other, must be found- 
ed upon science, or a knowledge of their fixed and 
uniform relations and tendencies. This principle ap- 
plies to all sciences, and to the arts or practical rules 
which are founded upon them ; and the various fici- 
ences differ only in the particular substances or events 
which are their more immediate objects. 

In the physical sciences, we investigate the rela- 
tions of material substances, and their actions upon 
each other, either of a mechanical or chemical nature. 
On the relations thus ascertained are founded the 
mechanical and chemical arts, in which we produce 
certain results, by bringing bodies into such circumstan*. 
ces as are calculated to give rise to their peculiar actions. 
But mental phenomena have also their relations, which 
are likewise fixed and uniform ; though it may be more 
difficult to ascertain the truth in regard to them, than 
in the relations of material things. 

The relations or sequences of mental phenomena are 
to be considered in two points of view, namely, relations 
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to each other, and relations to external things. In re- 
gard to both, it seems necessary to divide the pheno* 
mena themselves into three classes. 

1. Simple intellect, or those powers by which we 
perc^ve, remember, and combine facts or events, and 
compare them with each other ; such as perception, 
memory, imagination, and judgment. 

2. Passive emotions, or those by which the mind is 
afected by certain pleasurable or painful feelings, which 
are, or may be, confined entirely to the individual who 
is the subject of them. 

3. Active emotions, or those which tend directly to 
influence the conduct of men, either as moral and re« 
sp<msible beings, or as members of society. 

In all these classes, mental phenomena have certain 
relation^ to each other and to external things, the in- 
vestigation of which is the object of particular branches 
of science ; and these lead to certain arts or practical 
rules which are founded upon them. 

Intellectual science investigates the laws and relations 
of the processes of simple intellect, as perception, me- 
mory, imagination, and judgment ; and the proper cul- 
tivation and regulation of these is the object of the 
practical art of intellectual education. 

The passive emotions may be influenced or excited 
in two ways ; — namely, — through our relations to other 
sentient and intelligent beings, — and by material or 
inanimate things. To the former head are referable 
many of the tenderest and most interesting feelings of 
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our niture^ as love, hope, joy, and sorrow. To the lat- 
ter belong those emotions which come under the snbje^ 
of taste, or the tenancies of certain combinations of 
material things to excite emotions of a pleasurable or 
painful kind,-*-as our impressions of the sublime, the 
beautifiil, the terrible, or the ludicrous* The praetkal 
rules or processes, connected with the science of the 
passive emotions, arrange themselves into two classes, 
corresponding to the two divisions now ^mentioned. 
To the former belong the regulation of the emc^ns, 
and all those rules of conduct not exactly referable to 
the higher subject (^morals which bear an extensive in- 
flmence on the ties of friendship, and the relations of 
social and domestic intereourse. To the latter belong 
chiefly those processes which come under the head of 
the fine arts ; — namely, the arts of the painter,— the 
sculptor, — ^the architect, — the musician; perhaps we 
may add, the poet and the dramatist. 

The active emotions, or those which influence human 
conduct, are referable to two classes; namely, those 
which affect men individually as moral and responsible 
agents,—- «nd those which affect them as united in large 
bodies constituting civil society. The cultivation of 
the emotions of the former dass, and the investigation 
q{ the motives and principles by which they are influ- 
enced, belong to the high subjects of morals and rel^ion. 
The investigation and control of emotions of the latter 
class come imder the s^ence of politics ; and the pr«e- 
|L^ art, founded upon it, relates to those measures by 
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wlMch the statenuiD attempts to control and regulate 
the ecmdmet bi maascs of xnankind united as members 
of a great civil comsmmitjr. 

' In medical science, the objects of our researches are 
chiefly the lelatiQiis between external things and the 
HvYBg powers of animal bodies,'— -and the leUtioos of 
these powers to each other ; — ^more particularly in re- 
gard to the tendencies of external things to produce cer* 
tain changes upon living bodies, dther as causes of 
disease or as remedies. The practical art founded upon 
tliis scieBce leads to the consideration of the means by 
which we may avail ourselves of this knowledge, by pro- 
ducing, in the one case, actions upon the body which, 
we wish to produce, and in the other, by counteracting 
or avoiding actions which we wish to prevent. 

In all these sciences, and the practical arts which are 
founded upon th^oi, the general principles are the same ; 
namely, a CMreful observation of the natural and uniform 
relaiicms or tendencies of bodies towards each other; 
and a bringing of those tendencies into operation for 
the production of certain results. AH art, therefore, 
must be founded upon science, or a correct knowledge 
<tf these relations; and all science must consist of sudi 
a careful observation of facts in regard to the relations, 
as shall enable us confidently to pronounce upon those 
which are fixed and uniform. He who follows certain arts 
or practical rules, without a knowledge of the seiaiceon 
which they are founded, is the mere artisan or empiric; 
he cannot advance beyond the precise rules which are 
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given him, or provide for new occurrences and unforeseen 
difficulties. In regard to science, again, when the rela- 
tions are assumed hastily, or without a sufficiently ex- 
tensive observation of facts, the process consitutes false 
science, or false induction ; and, when practical rules 
are founded upon such conclusions, they lead to error 
and disappointment in the result which is expected. 

The views which have now been referred to lead us 
to principles, by which the sciences are distinguished in- 
to those which are certain, and those which are, in a 
greater or less degriee, uncertain. The certainty of a 
science depends upon the facility and correctness with 
which we ascertain the true relations of things, or trace 
effects to their true causes, and causes to their true ef- 
fects, — and calculate upon the actions which arise out of 
these relations taking place with perfect uniformity. 
This certainty we easily attain in the purely physical 
sciences, or those in which we have to deal only with 
inanimate matter. For, in our investigation of the re- 
lations of material bodies, whether mechanical or che- 
mical, we contrive experiments, in which, by placing 
the bodies in a variety of circumstances towards each 
other, and excluding all extraneous influence, we come 
to determine their tendencies with perfect certainty. 
Having done so, we rely with confidence on these ten- 
dencies continuing to be uniform ; and should we, in 
any instance, be disappointed of the result which we 
wish to produce, we are able, at oqce, to detect the na- 
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ture of some incidental cause by which the result has 
been prevented, and to obviate the effect of its interfer- 
ence. The consequence of this accurate knowledge of 
their relations is, that we acquire a power over material 
things ; but this power is entirely limited to a certain 
control and direction of their natural relations ; and we 
cannot change these relations in the smallest particular. 
Our power is of course also limited to those objects which 
are within the reach of our immediate influence ; but, 
with respect to those which are beyond this influence, as 
the heavenly bodies, the result of our knowledge appears 
in a manner not less striking, in the minute accuracy with 
which we are enabled to foretel their movements, even at 
very distant periods. I need only mention the correctness 
with which the astronomer calculates eclipses, and the 
appearance of comets. 

With these characters of certainty in the purely phy- 
sical sciences, two sources of uncertainty are contrasted 
in those branches of science in which we have to deal 
with mental operations, or with the powers of living 
bodies. The first of these depends upon the circum- 
stance, that, in investigating the relations and tenden- 
cies in these cases, we are generally obliged to trust to 
observation alone, as the phenomena happen to be pre- 
sented to us, and cannot confirm or correct these obser- 
vations by direct experiment. And as the visible con- 
nexions, in which the phenomena occur to us, are often 
very different from their true relations, it is in many 
cases extremely difficult to ascertain the true relations ; 
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that is, to refer effects to their true causes, and to trace 
causes to their true efi^tis. Hence just conclusicms are 
anrived at slowly, and after a hmg coarse of occasional 
observations ; and we may be oUiged to go on for a long 
tune without acq.unring any condusions which we feel to 
be worthy o£ confidenee. In these sciences, therefiwe, 
there is great temptaticm to grasp at premature indue* 
tions ; and when such have been brought forward with 
confidence, there is often difficulty in exposing their fal- 
lacy ; Imr in sudh a case it may happen, that as long a 
coitrse of observation is required for exposing the false 
conclujsion, as for ascertaining the true. In physical 
science, on the other hand, a single experiment niay 
irf'ten overturn the most plausible hypothesis, or may 
estaUish one which was proposed in conjecture. 

The second source of uncertainty in this class of sci- 
ences consists in the fact, that, even after we have as- 
certained the true relations of things, we may be disap- 
pointed of the results which we wish to produce, when 
we bring their tendencies into operation. This arises 
from the interposition of other causes, by which the true 
tendencies are modified or counteracted, and the ope- 
ration of which we are not able either to calculate upon 
er to control. The new causes, which operate in this 
manner, are chiefly certain powers in living animal bo- 
dies, and the wills, feelings, and propensities of masses 
of huma& beings, which we have not the means of re- 
dueii^ to any fixed or uniform laws. As examjdes of 
ii^ uncertain scienees, therefore, we may mention. 
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naedicine and poixtieal economy ; and their uneertainty 
is rdinrable to the same sonTces, namdy, the diff ouhy 
of aseertaimng the true relations of things, or of tra- 
eiag effects to their tme causes, and causes to their true 
ei^ts;— and the interventimi of new causes which 
elude our obs^ratiaiky while they xnterfisre with the 
natural tendencies of things* and defeat onr attempts 
to produce certain results by bringing these into action. 
The scientific physician weU knows the difficulty of as* 
eertamu^ the true relations of those things, whidi are 
the proper ol^eets of his attention, and the uncertainty 
which attends all his efforts to produce particular re* 
suits. A person, fer example, affected with a disease, 
reooTers under the use of a particular remedy. A se- 
cond is affected with the same disease, and uses this re* 
medy wiUiout any benefit ; while a third recovers undar 
a very deferent remedy, or without any treatment at all. 
And, even in those cases in which he has distinctly 
ascertained true relations, new causes intervene imd dis- 
appoint his endeavours to jH-oduce results by means of 
these relations. He knows, for exampk, a disease 
which would certainly be relieved by the full operation 
of diuretics ; — and he kn^ws various substances which 
have unquestionably diuretic virtues. But in a particu- 
lar instance, he may fail entirely in relieving the disease 
by the most assiduous use of these remedies ; — for their 
xeai aiul true tendencies are interrupted by eertMn other 
causes in the canstitutiou itsdf, which entirely elude 
his observation, and are in no degree Under his control. 
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It is unnecessary to point out the similarity of these 
facts to the uncertainty experienced by the statesman, 
in his attempts to influence the interests, the propen- 
sities, and the actions of masses of mankind ; or to show 
how often measures, which have been planned with 
every effort of human wisdom, fail of the results which 
they were intended to produce, or are followed by con- 
sequences remarkably different. Nothing indeed can 
show in a more striking manner, the uncertainty which 
attaches to this science, than the different aspects in 
which the same measure is often viewed by different 
men distinguished for political wisdom and talent. I 
abstain from alluding to particular examples, but those 
accustomed to attend to public affairs will find little 
difficulty in fixing upon remarkable instances, in which 
measures have been recommended by wise and'able men, 
as calculated to lead to important benefits ; while others 
of no inferior name for talent and wisdom have, with 
equal confidence, predicted firom them' consequences al- 
together different. Such are the difficulties of tracing 
effects to their true causes, and causes to their true ef- 
fects, when we have to deal, not with material substan- 
ces simply, but with the powers of living bodies, or with 
the wills, the interests, and propensities of human be- 
ings. 

One other reflection arises out of the view which has 
been given of this important subject. The object of all 
science, whether it refer to matter or to mind, is sim- 
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ply to ascertain facts, and to trace their relations to each 
other. The powers which regulate these relations are 
entirely hidden from us in our present imperfect state 
of being ; and by grasping at principles which are be- 
yond our reach, we leave that path of inquiry ^which 
alone is adapted to our limited iaculties, and involve 
ourselves in error, perplexity, and darkness. It is hum- 
bling to the pride of human reason, but is not the less 
true, that the highest acquirement ever made by the 
most exalted genius of man has been only to trace a 
part, and a very small part, of that order which the 
Deity has established in his works. When we endea- 
vour to pry into the causes of this order, we perceive 
the operation of powers which lie far beyond the reach 
of our limited faculties. They who have made the 
highest advances in true science will be the first to con- 
fess how limited these faculties are, and how small a 
part they can comprehend of the ways of the Almighty 
Creator. They will be the first to acknowledge, that 
the highest acquirement of human wisdom is to advance 
to that line which is its legitimate boundary, and there 
contemplating the wondrous field which lies beyond it, 
to bend in humble adoration before a wisdom which it 
cannot fathom, and a power which it cannot comprehend. 
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PART I. 



OF THE NATURE AND EXTENT OF OUR 
KNOWLEDGE OF MIND. 

The mind is that part of our being which thinks and 
wills^-^remembers and reasons ; we know nothing of it 
except from these ftmcticms. By means of the corporeal 
senses, it holds intercourse with the things of the exter- 
nal world, and receives impressions from them. But of 
this connexion also we know nothing but the facts ; 
when we attempt to speculate upon its nature and cause 
we wander at (mce from the path of philosophical in- 
quiry^ into conjectures which axe as iar beyond the pro- 
per sphere as they are beyond the reach of the human 
faculties. The object of true science oxn such a subject, 
therefore, is simply to investigate the facts, or the rela- 
tions of phenomena, respecting the operations of mind 
itself, and the intercourse which it carries on with the 
things of the external world. 
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This important rule in the jdiilosophy of mind has 
been fully recognised in very modern times only, so 
that the science, as a £Eiithful int^retation of nature, 
may be considered as of recent origin. Before the 
period now referred to, the investigation was encumber- 
ed by the most fruitless speculations respecting the es- 
sence of mind, and other discussi<ms which led to no 
discovery of truth. It was contended, for example, 
that the mind cannot act where it is not present, and 
that consequently it cannot be said to perceive external 
objects themselves, but only their images, forms, or 
sessibie species, which were said to be conveyed through 
the senses, and represented to the mind in the same 
manner in which images are formed in a camera oh- 
scuxa. By the internal functions of mind, these sensi- 
ble species were then supposed to be refined into phan- 
tasms, the objects of memory and imagination; and 
these, after undergoing a farther process, became intel- 
ligible species, the objects of pure intellect. By a very 
natural application of this doctrine, it was maintained 
by Bishop Berkeley and the philosophers of his school, 
that, as the mind can perceive nothing but its own im- 
pressions or images, we can derive no evidence from 
our senses of the existence of the external world ; and 
Mr. Hume carried the argument a little farther, by 
maintaining that we have as little proof of the existence 
of mind, and that nothing exists in the universe except 
impressions and ideas. Of another sect of philosophers 
who arose out of the same system, each individual pro- 
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fessed to believe his own existence, but would not ad- 
mit the existence of any other being ; hence they re- 
ceived the appropriate name of Egoists. 

The various eminent individuals by whom the fallacy 
of these speculations was exposed, combated them upon 
the principle that this doctrine of ideas is entirely a 
fiction of philosophers ; and that a confidence in the 
information conveyed to us by our senses, must be con- 
sidered as a first truth, or a fundamental law of our na« 
ture, susceptible of no explanation, and admitting of 
no other evidence than that which is derived from the 
universal conviction of mankind. Nor does it, to com* 
mon minds, appear a slight indication of the validity 
of this mode of reasoning, that the philosophers who 
supported that theory do not appear to have acted upon 
their own system, but in every thing which concerned 
their personal accommodation or personal safety, show- 
ed the same confidence in the evidence of their senses, 
as other men. 

The deductions made from the ideal theory by Ber- 
keley and Hume seem to have been applications of it 
which its former advocates had not contemplated. But 
it is a singular fiict, as stated by Dr. Reid, that nearly 
all philosophers, from Plato to Mr. Hume, agreed in 
maintaining, that the mind does not perceive external 
things themselves, but only their ideas, images, or 
species. This doctrine was founded upon the maxim, 
that mind cannot act where it is not present ; and we 
find one writer only, who, admitting the maxim, called 
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ia question the application of it so far as to maintain, 
that the mind, in perceiving external things, leaves the 
body, and comes into contact with the objects of its per«» 
caption. 

Such speculations ought to be entirely banished from 
the science of mind, as not only useless and unprofitable, 
but as referring to things entirely beyond the reach of 
the human faculties, and therefore contrary to the first 
principles of philosophical investigation. To the same 
class ve are to refer all speculations in regard to the, es« 
sence of mind, the manner in which thought is produc- 
ed, and the means by which the intercourse is carried 
on between the mind and external objects. These re- 
markable functions were at one time explained by an 
imagihary essence called the animal spirits, which were 
supposed to be in constant motion, performing the office 
of inessengers between the brain and the organs of sense. 
By another class of philosophers, of no very ancient 
date, thinking was ascribed to vibrations in the particles 
of the brain. The communication of perceptions from 
the senses to the mind has been accounted for, in the 
same manner, by the motions of the nervous fluid, by 
vibrations of the nerves, or by a subtle essence resem- 
bling electricity or galvanism. The mind, again, has 
been compared to a camera obscura, — to a mirror, and 
to a storehouse. In opposition, however, to all such 
hypotheses, which are equally incapable either of proof 
or of refutation, our duty is to keep steadily in view 
that the objects of true science are facts alone, and the 

c 
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relations of these facts to each other. The mind caxt 
be compared to nothing in nature ; it has been endowed 
by its Creator with a power of perceiving external 
things ; but the manner in which it does so is entirdy 
beyond our comprehension. All attempts, therefore, 
to explain or illustrate its operations by a reference to 
any thing else, can be considered only as vain and fu- 
tile. They are endeavours to establish a resemblance 
where there is not the vestige of an analogy ; and con- 
sequently they can lead to no useful result. It is only 
by a rigid adherence to the opposite course of investiga- 
tion, that we can expect to make any progress in true 
knowledge, or to impart to our inquiries in any depart- 
ment of science the characters either of truth or utility* 

The ideal theory, with all the doctrines founded up- 
on it, may now be considered as gone by. But certain 
speculations are still occasionally brought out by writers 
of a particular order, which are referable to the same 
class ; namely, hypotheses which are to be treated not 
merely as unsound, but as being, by their very nature, 
directly opposed to the first principles of philosophical 
inquiry. Among these, the most prominent is the 
doctrine of materialism^ of which it may be advisable 
to take a slight view in* the commencement of this es- 
say. On the principles which have been referred to, 
the following considerations may be submitted a^ bear- 
ing upon this subject. 

The term Matter is a name which we apply to a 
certain combination of properties, or to certain sub^ 
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stances which are solid, extended, and divisible, and 
which are known to us only by these properties. The 
term Mind, in the same manner, is a name which we 
apply to a certain combination of functions, or to a 
certain power which we feel within, which thinks, and 
wills, and reasons, and is known to us only by these 
functions. The former we know only by our senses, 
the latter only by our consciousness. In regard to 
their essence or occult qualities, we know quite as little 
about matter as we do about mind ; and in as far as 
our utmost conception of them extends, we have no 
ground for believing that they have any thing in com- 
mon. The true object of philosophy is simply to in- 
vestigate the facts in regard to both ; and materialism 
is not to be viewed only as unsound reasoning, but 
as a logical absurdity, and a total misconception of the 
first principles of philosophical inquiry. Does the ma- 
terialist tell us that the principle which thinks is ma«- 
terial, or the result of organization, we have only to ask 
him what light he expects to throw upon the subject 
by such an assertion. For the principle which thinks 
is known to us only by thinking ; and the substances 
which are solid and extended are known to us only by 
their solidity and extension. When we say of the for- 
mer that it is in^material, we simply express the fact that 
it is known to us by properties altogether distinct from 
the properties to which we have given the name of 
matter, and, as far as we know^ has nothing in com- 
mon with them. Beyond these poperties, we know as 
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little about matter as we do about mind ; so that ma«- 
terialism is scarcely less e^^travagant than would be the 
attempt to explain any phenomenon, by referring it to 
some other altogether distinct and dissimilar ; to say^ 
for example, that colour is a modification of sound, or 
gravity a species of fermentation. The assertion, in* 
deed, would be fully as plausible, and calculated to 
throw as much light upon the subject, were a person 
anxious to explain the nature of matter, to tell us that 
it is the result of a particular manifestation of mind. 
Something analogous to this, in fact, seems to be the 
foundation of the theory of Boscovich, who concdves 
all bodies to consist of un^xtended atoms or mathema-^ 
tical points endowed with a certain power of repulsuKQ> 
and consequently makes the essence of matter to consist 
merely in the property of resistance. We have, in 
truth, the same kind of evidence for the existence of 
mind, that we have for the existence of matter, namely, 
from its properties ; and of the two, the former appears 
to be the least liable to deception. " Of all the truths 
we know,^' says Mr. Stewart, ^ the existence of mind 
is the most certain. Even the system of Berkeley con- 
cerning the non-existence of matter is far more conceiv- 
able than that nothing but matter exists in the uni- 
verse."' " Men," says Baxter, " were formerly credul- 
ous and easy, perhaps ; now they are afieetedly nice, 
with the air of more philosophy a^d knowledge ; but 
«ur modems forget that he, who believes that dead naat- 
ter can produce the effects of life and reason, is a hun* 
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dred times more credulous than the most thorough-pac- 
ed believer that ever existed." 

A similar mode of reasoning may be applied to the 
modification of materialism more prevalent in modem 
times, by which mind is considered as a result of organ- 
ization, or, in other words, a function of the brain ; and 
npon which has been founded the conclusion, that like 
our bodily senses it will cease to be, when the bodily 
frame is dissolved. The brain, it is true, is the centre 
of that influence^oh which depend sensation and motion. 
There is a remarkable connexion between this organ 
and the manifestations of mind ; and by various diseases 
of the brain these manifestations are often modified, im« 
paired, or suspended. We shall afterwards see that 
these results are very far from being uniform ; but, even 
if they were uniform, the facts would warrant no such 
conclusion respecting the nature of mind ; for they ac- 
cord equally with the supposition that the brain is the 
organ of communication between the mind and the ex- 
ternal world. When the materialist advances a single 
step beyond this, he plunges at once into conclusions 
which are entirely gratuitous and unwarranted. We 
rest nothing more upon this argument, than that these 
conclusions are unwarranted ; but we might go farther 
than this, and contend, that the presumption is clearly 
on the other side, when we consider the broad and ob« 
vious distinction which exists between the peculiar phe- 
nomena of mind, and those functions which are exercis- 
ed through the means of bodily organization. They do 
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not admit of being brought into comparison, and have 
nothing in common. The most exquisite of our bodily 
senses are entirely de|iendent for their exercise upon 
impressions from external things. We see not without 
the presence both of light and a body reflecting it ; and 
if we could suppose light to be annihilated, though the 
eye were to retain its perfect condition, sight would be 
extinguished. But mind owns no such dependence on 
external things, except in the origin of its knowledge 
in regard to them. When this knowledge has once 
been acquired, it is retained and recalled at pleasure ; 
and mind exercises its various functions without any 
depeiidence upon impressions from the external world. 
That which has long ceased to exist is still distinctly 
before it; or is recalled, after having been long for- 
gotten, in a manner even still more wonderful ; and 
scenes, deeds, or beings, which never existed, are called 
up in long and harmonious succession, invested with all 
the characters of truth, and all the vividness of present 
existence. The mind remembers, conceives, combines, 
and reasons ; it loves, and fears, and hopes, in the total 
absence of any impression from without, that can in- 
fluence, in the smallest degree, these emotions ; and we 
have the fullest conviction that it would continue to ex- 
ercise the same functions in undiminished activity, 
though all material things were at once annihilated. 

This argument, indeed, may be considered as only 
negative, but this is all that, the subject admits of. 
For when we endeavour to speculate directly on the es» 
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senoe of mind» we are immediately lost iu perplexity, 
in consequence of our total ignorance of the subject, 
and the use of terms borrowed from analogies with ma- 
terial things. Hence the unsatisfactory nature of every 
physiological or metaphysical argument respecting the 
essence of mind, arising entirely from the attempt to 
reasixi the subject in a manner of which it is not sus- 
ceptiUe. It admits not of any ordinary process of logic, 
for the facts on which it rests are the objects of con- 
sciousness only ; and the argument must consist in an 
appeal to the consciousness of every man, that he feels 
a power within totally distinct from any function of the 
body. What other conception than this can he form 
of that power by which he recalls the past, and provides 
for the future ; by which he ranges uncontrolled from 
world to world, and from system to system ; surveys the 
works of all-creating power, and rises to the contempla- 
tion of the eternal cause. To what function of matter 
shall he liken that principle by which he loves and 
fears, and joys and sorrows : by which he is elevated 
with hope, excited by enthusiasm, or sunk in the hor- 
rors of despair. These changes also he feels, in many 
instances, to be equally independent of impressions from 
without, and of the condition of his bodily frame. In 
the most peaceful state of every corporeal function, pas- 
sion, remorse, or anguish, may rage within ; and while 
the body is racked by the most frightful diseases, the 
mind may repose in tranquillity and hope. He is 
taught by physiology, that every part of his body is i« 
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a constant state of change, and that, within a certain 
period, every particle of it is renewed. But, amid 
these changes, he feels that the being whom he calls 
himself, remains essentially the same. In particular, 
his remembrance of the occurrences of his early days, 
he feels to be totally inconsistent with the idea of an 
impression made upon a material organ, unless he has 
recourse to the aburdity of supposing that one series of 
particles, as they departed, transferred the picture to 
those which came to occupy their room. 

If the being, then, which we call mind or soul, be, 
to the utmost extent of our knowledge, thus dissimilar 
to, and distinct from, any thing that we know to be a 
result of bodily organization, what reason have we to 
believe that it should be affected by any change in th^ 
arrangement of material organs, except in so &r as re* 
lates to its intercourse with this external world. The 
effects of that change, which we call the death of an ani- 
mal body, are nothing more than a change in the ar- 
rangement of its constituent elements ; for it can be de« 
monstrated, on the strictest principles of chemistry, that 
not one particle of these elements ceases to exist. We 
have, in fact, no conception of annihilation ; and our 
whole experience is opposed to the belief that one atom 
which ever existed has ceased to exist. There is, there- 
fore, as Dr. Brown has well remarked, in the very 
decay of the body, an analogy which would seem to in* 
dicate the continued existence of the thinking principle, 
since that which we term decay is itself only another 
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name for continued existence. To conceive, then, that 
any thing mental ceases to exist after death, when we 
know that every thing corporeal continues to exist, is a 
gratuitous assumption, contrary to every rule of philo- 
sophical inquiry, and in direct opposition, not only to 
all the fsLCis relating to mind itself, but even to the 
analogy which is furnished by the dissolution of the 
bodily frame. 

To this mode of reasoning it has been objected, that 
it would go to establish an immaterial principle in the 
lower animals, which in them exhibits many of the phe- 
nomena of mind. I have only to answer, — be it so. 
There are in the lower animals many of the phenomena 
of mind; and, with regard to these, we also contend, 
that they are entirely distinct from any thing we know 
of the properties of matter, — which is all that we mean, 
or can mean, by being immaterial. There are other 
principles superadded to material things, of the nature 
of which we are equally ignorant : — such, for example, 
as the principle of vegetable life, and that of animal 
life. To say that ' these are properties of matter, is 
merely arguing about a term; — for what we mean by 
matter, is something which is solid, extended, and divis- 
ible. That these properties are, in certain individuals, 
combined with simple or vegetable life, — in others, with 
animal life, that is, life and the powers of sensation and 
motion, — and in others with animal life, and certain of 
tHose properties which we call mind, — ^are all facts 
equally beyond our comprehension; For any thing we 
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know, they may all be imperishable principles ; and 
for any thing we know, matter itself, may be imperish- 
able. The simple truth is, that we know nothing on 
the subject ; and while, on the one hand, we have no 
title to assume an essence to be mortal,* because it pos-> 
sesses only the properties of matter ; neither, on the 
other hand, have we any right to infer an essence to be 
immortal, because it possesses properties different from 
those of matter. We talk, indeed, about matter, and 
we talk about mind ; we speculate concerning material- 
ity and immateriality, until we argue ourselves into ^ 
kind of belief, that we really understand something of 
the subject. The truth is, that we understand nothing. 
Matter and mind are known to us by certain proper-^ 
ties: — ^these properties are quite distinct from each 
other ; but in regard to both, it is entirely out of the 
reach of our faculties to advance a single step beyond 
the facts which are before us. Whether in their sub- 
stratum or ultimate essence, they are the same, or whe- 
ther they are different, we know not, and never can 
know in our present state of being. Let us, then, be 
satisfied with the facts, when our utmost faculties can 
carry us no farther ; let us cease to push our feeble 
speculations, when our duty is only to wonder and 
adore. 

These considerations, while they are directly oppos* 
ed to the crude conclusions of the materialist, also serve 
to show us how much the subject is removed beyond ouip 
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limited fiiculties ; and it is not on such speculations, 
tfaerefere^ that we rest the evidence for a future state 
of b^g. We know nothing' of the nature or the eg- 
sence of mind ; but whatever may be its essence, and 
whatever may be the nature and extent of that mys^ 
terious comiexion which the Deity has established be- 
tween it and our bodily organization, these points have 
BOr reference whatever to the great question of its future 
existence. The principle seems to have been too much 
lost sight of in the discussion of this subject, that our 
speculations respecting the immateriality of the rational 
human soul have no influence on our belief of its im^ 
mortality. This momentous truth rests on a species of 
evidence ahogether diff(»ent, which addresses itself to 
the moral constitution of man. It is found in those 
principles tif his nature by which he feels upon his spi- 
rit the awe of a God, and looks forward to the future 
with anxiety or with hope ; — ^by which he knows to dis- 
tii^ish truth from falsehood and evil from good, and 
has forced upon him the conviction, that he is a moral 
and responsible being. This is the power of conscience, 
that monitor within, which raises its voice in the breast 
of every man, a witness for his Creator. He who re- 
signs himself to its guidance, and he who repels its 
warnings, ate both compelled to acknowledge its power ; 
and, whether the good man rejoices in' the prospect of 
immortality, or the victim of remorse with(»?s beneath 
an influence unseen by human eye^ and' shrinks from 
the anticipation of a reeking to borne, each has forced 
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upon him a conviction, such as argument never gave^ 
that the being which is essentially himself is distinct 
from any function of the body, and will survive in un« 
diminished vigour when the body shall have &llen int<^ 
decay. 

When, indeed, we take into the inquiry the high 
principles of moral obligation, and the moral goversh 
ment of the Deity, this important truth is entirely in- 
dependent of all our feeble speculations on the essence 
of mind. For, though we were to suppose, with the 
materialist, that the rational soul of man is a mere che-. 
mical combination, which, by the dissolution of its ele^ 
ments, is dissipated to the four winds of heaven, where 
is the improbability, that the power which framed the 
wondrous compound may collect these elements again, 
and combine them anew, for the great purposes of his 
Inoral administration. In our speculations on such a 
momentous subject, we are too apt to be influenced by 
our conceptions of the powers tyid properties of physical 
things : but there is a point where this principle must 
be abandoned, and* where the soundest philosophy re- 
quires, that we take along with us a full recognisance 
of the power of God. 

There is thus, in the consciousness of every man, a 
deep impression of continued existence. The casuist 
may reason against it till he bewilder himself in his 
own sophistries ; but a voice within gives the lie to his 
vain speculations, and pleads with authority for a life 
which is to come. The sincere and humble inquirer 
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cherishes the impression, while he seeks for farther light 
on a subject so momentous ; and he thus receives^ with 
absolute conviction, the truth which beams upon him 
from the revelation of Qod,— that the mysterious part 
of his being, which thinks, and wills, and reasons, shall 
indeed survive the wreck of its mortal tenement, and is 
destined for immortality. 
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OF THE ORIGIN OF OUR KNOWLEDGE OF FACTS 

RELATIVE BOTH TO 

MIND AND MATTER. 

Among writers on the science of mind, there was former- 
ly much controversy in regard to the origin of our ideas. 
Some maintained that they are derived entirely from 
perception, that is, through the external senses ; others 
considered them as arising partly from perception, and 
partly from consciousness or reflection ; and some add- 
ed a third class, which they called innate ideas, and 
which were supposed to exist in the mind itself, inde- 
pendently of, and prior to, the exercise either of per- 
ception or reflection. This phraseology had its origin 
in the ancient theory of ideas, according to which some- 
thing was supposed to exist, distinct both from the mind 
and the external object of its perception. This, as we 
have formerly seen, was what* philosophers meant by 
an idea. It was believed to be the immediate object of 
the mind'^s perception, but to be only a kind of imagp 
or representative of the object perceived. This hypo- 
thesis, which kept its place in the science of mind till 
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a very recent period, is now generally admitted to have 
been a Action of philosophers ; .and the phraseology re-» 
speeting ideas is abandoned by the best practical writ- 
ers ; because, though the ancient doctrine be exploded, 
and the term may be used only in a figujrative sense, it 
still seems to imply something existing in the mind, 
distinct from the mind itself. The impressions deriv-. 
ed.from external things are therefore to be considered 
as the occasions on which the yarious powers of the 
mind are brought into action. These powers themselves 
then become the objects of consciousness or reflection, 
and; by their farther exercise, we aeqnire certain notions 
which Bnse out of the mental operations. This doc^ 
trine gives no encouragement to the scheme of mater- 
ialism, for it is clear that we cannot remember till we 
are furnished with some fact to be remembered; but 
this can never be supposed to affect our belief in the 
existence of the power of memory, before the fact was so 
furnished. If we could suppose the case of a man who 
had lived all his life in the dark, he certainly could not 
see, but we should not say that the admission of light 
imparted to him the power of vision ; it only furnished 
the circnmstanoes which gave occasion to the exercise 
of sight; It has accordingly been shewn by Mr. Stew, 
art, that, though we may not be conscious of our men- 
tal powers till they are called into action, yet this con- 
sciousness may arise from the most simple sensation, 
such as affords no evidence of the properties, or even of 
the existence of the material world. 
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Through the senses, then, we acquire a knowledge 
of the facts relating to external things. The mental 
processes, thus brought into action, then become the 
subjects of consciousness, and we acquire a knowledge 
of the facts relating to them. By a farther exercise of 
these powers on various facts referring to both matter 
and mind, we acquire certain notions arising out of our 
reflection upon the relations of these facts, such as our 
notions of time, motion, number, cause and effect, and 
personal identity ; and we acquire farther the impres- 
sion of certain fundamental laws of belief, which are not 
referable to any process of reasoning, but are to be con- 
sidered as a part of our constitution, or a spontaneous 
and instinctive exercise of reason in every sound mind. 

The origin of our knowledge, then, is referable, in a 
philosophical point of view, to perception and reflection. 
But in point of fact, the knowledge which is acquired 
by an iiidividual, through his own perception and re- 
flection, is but a small part of what he possesses; 
much of the knowledge possessed by every one is ac- 
quired through the perceptions of other men. In an 
essay, therefore, which is intended to be entirely prac- 
tical, I shall include this last department under the 
head of testimony. The division of this part of the 
subject will therefore be, 

1. Sensation and Perception. 

2. Consciousness and Reflection. 

3. Testimony. 
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SECTION I. 

OF SENSATION AND PERCEPTION. 

We know nothing of perception except the fact, that 
certain impressions made upon the organs of sense con- 
vey to the mind a knowledge of the properties of exter- 
nal things. Some of the older speculations on this sub- 
ject have already been referred to. In these the mind 
was compared to a camera obscura, and the transmis- 
sion of the forms or images of things to it^ from the or- 
gans of sense, was explained by the motion of the ani- 
mal spirits, or the nervous fluid, or by vibrations in the 
substance of the nerves. All such speculations are now 
dismissed from the investigation, being considered as 
attempts to penetrate into mysteries which are beyond 
the reach of the human faculties, and consequently not 
the legitimate objects of philosophical inquiry. 

Our first knowledge of the existence and proi)erties 
of the material world is evidently of a complex nature. 
It seems to arise from the combined action of several 
senses, conveying to us the general notion of certain es- 
sences which are solid and extended, or possessed of 
those properties which characterize material things. 
Without this general knowledge previously acquired, 
our various senses acting individually could convey to 
us no definite notion of the properties of external things. 
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A smell, that is, a mere odour, for example, might be 
perceived by us, but would convey nothing more than 
the sensation simply. It could not communicate the 
impression of this being a property of an external body, 
until we had previously acquired a knowledge of the 
existence of that body, and had come, by observation, 
to associate the sensation with the body from which it 
proceeds. The same holds true of the other senses ; 
and we are thus led, at the very first step of our in- 
quiry, to a complicated process of mind, without which 
our mere sensations could convey to us no definite 
knowledge. 

Having thus acquired a knowledge of the existence 
and general properties of material things, we next de- 
rive from our various senses a knowledge of their mor^ 
minute characters. These are generally divided into 
primary and secondary. The primary qualities of ma* 
terial things are such as are essential, and must at all 
times belong to matter ; such as solidity and extension. 
These properties necessarily convey to us a conviction 
of something existing out of the mind, and distinct 
firom its own sensations. The secondary qualities, again, 
are colour, temperature, smell, taste, &c. These are 
not essential properties of matter, but qualities producing 
sensations in a sentient being ; they may or they may 
not belong to any particular body, or they may be at- 
tached to it at one time and not at another. Hence 
they convey to us primarily no definite notion in re- 
gard to the existence or properties of external things, 
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except, as Mr. Stewart expresses it, " as the unknown 
cause of a known sensation.'" One of the quibbles or 
paradoxes of the scholastic philosophy, was denying the 
real existence of these secondary qualities of matter. 
Every one is familiar with the humorous account given 
in the Ouardian, of the attainments of a youth from 
college, and his display of them when on a visit to Lady 
Lizard his mother. ^^ When the girls were sorting a 
set of knots, he would demonstrate to them that all the 
ribbons were of the same colour, or rather of no colour 
at all. My Lady Lizard herself, though she was not 
a little pleased with her son's improvement, was one day 
almost angry with him : for, having accidentally burnt 
her fingers, as she was lighting the lamp for her teapot, 
in the midst of her anguish Jack laid hold of the op- 
portunity to instruct her, that there is no such thing as 
heat in the fire.''' Such speculations, which were at one 
time common in the schools of philosophy, had their 
origin entirely in an ^buse of terms. The term heat^ 
for example, has two meanings which are quite distinct 
from each other. It means a sensation produced in a 
sentient being, and in this sense, it may be said with 
truth, that there is no heat in the fire ; but it means 
also a quality in matecial substances capable of produ- 
cing this sensation, and it is in this sense that we speak 
of heat as a property of matter. 

The process by which we acquire a knowledge of ex- 
ternal things is usually divided into two stages, nam^ 
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ly, sensation and perception ; the former implying tbe 
corporeal, the latter the mental part of it. Others ap- 
ply the term perception to both ; and according to Dr. 
Brown, sensation is the simple impression made upon 
the organs of sense ; perception is an association formed 
between this impression and an external substance which 
we have ascertained to be concerned in producing it. 
Our senses, by which this knowledge is acquired, are 
generally reckoned five, — namely, sight, hearing, taste, 
smell, and touch. Dr. Brown proposes to add our mus- 
cular frame, and apparently with good reason ; for there 
$eems ground for believing that it is by resistance to 
muscular action that we acquire the notion of solidity, 
and that this could not be acquired by touch alone. 

Our first impression of the existence and solidity of 
material objects, then, seems to be derived from touch 
combined with muscular resistance ; and at the same 
time we acquire the knowledge of temperature, rough- 
ness or smoothness, &c. There has been some dificar- 
ence of opinion in regard to the manner in which we 
acquire the notion of extiension, including figure and 
magnitude. It is evident that it cannot be acquired by 
touch alone ; but it may be acquired from touch com- 
bined with muscular motion, as when we move the hand 
over the surface of a body. This, however, includes also 
the idea of time, — ^for our notion of the extent of a sur- 
face, when the hand moves over it, is very much infiu- 
Bnced by the velocity with which the motion is made. 
Hence time has been supposed by some to be one of our 
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very earliest impressioDS, and antecedent even to the 
notion of extension or space. It is probable, however, 
that the notion of extension may also be acquired in a 
more simple manner, from the combined operation of 
touch and vision. If this opinion be correct, it will foU 
low, that our first knowledge of the existence and essen* 
tial properties of material things is derived from the 
combined operation of sight, touch, and muscular ac* 
tion. 

With regard to all our senses, however, the truth 
seems to be, that the first notions conveyed by them 
are of a very limited and imperfect kind ; and that our 
real knowledge is acquired only after considerable obser- 
vation and experience, in the course of which, the im- 
pressions of one sense are corrected and assisted by those 
of others, and by a process of mind acting upon the 
whole. The primary objects of vision, for example, 
seem to be simply light or colour, and expansion. But 
the judgments which we are in the daily habit of form- 
ing upon vision are of a much more extensive kind, em- 
bracing also distance, magnitude, and what has been 
called tangible figure, such as the figure of a cube or a 
sphere. This last, it is evident, cannot be considered 
as a primary object of vision, but as entirely the result 
of experience derived from the sense of touch ; for we 
never could have formed any conception of the figure of 
a cube or a sphere by vision alone. Distance and mag- 
nitude, also, are evidently not the primary objects of 
vision ; for persons who have been suddenly cured of 
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congenital blindness, by the operation for cataract, have 
no conception of the distance or magnitude of objects ; 
they perceive only simple expansion of surface with co- 
lour. Our judgment of distance and magnitude by vi- 
sion, therefore, is an acquired habit, founded upon the 
knowledge which we have received, by other means^ of 
the properties of the objects. Accordingly, it is fami- 
liar to every one, that we have no idea of the distance of 
an object, unless we have some notion of its magnitude ; 
nor, on the other hand, of its magnitude, unless we have 
some knowledge of its distance. The application of this 
principle is also familiar in perspective drawing, in 
which the diminished size of known objects is made to 
convey the notion of distance. On the same principle, 
known objects seen through a telescope do not appear to 
be magnified, but to be brought nearer. In the same 
manner with regard to sounds ; we have no idea of their 
intensity, unless we have some notion of their distance, 
and vice versa, A given degree of sound, for example, 
if we believed it to have been produced in the next room, 
we might conclude to proceed from the fall of some 
trifling body ; but if we supposed it to be at the dis- 
tance of several miles, we should immediately conclude 
that it proceeded from a tremendous explosion. 

In regard to certain small distances, however, there 
is a power of judging by sight alone ; and it appears 
to arise out of the degree of inclination which is given 
to the axis of vision in directing the two eyes to the ob- 
ject. Thus, in snuffing a candle, or carrying the fin- 
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get to a small objeet witluD ann-length, it will be found 
that we are verj apt to miss it, if wc look with one eye 
only, but can touch it with unerring certainty when both 
eyes are directed to it. It appears to be on the same 
principle that we enjoy, in a greater degree, the decep- 
tion produced by a painting, when we look at it with 
one eye, especially if we also look through a tube. By 
the former, we cut off the means of correcting the illu* 
sion by the direction of the axis of vision ; and by the 
latter, we remove the influence of all neighbouring ob- 
jects. It is impossible to determine the precise distance 
to which we can extend this power of judging of distance 
by the inclination of the axis of vision, but it does not 
appear to be great : and in regard to all greater distan- 
ces the judgment by vision is evidently an acquired ha- 
bit, arising out of such a mental exercise as has nojgr 
been referred to. 

There are some other circumstances, also the result 
of experience, by which we are greatly influenced in all 
such cases, particularly the degree of illumination of the 
objects, and the degree of distinctness of their outline 
and minute parts. Thus, in a picture, distant objects 
are represented as faintly illuminated, and with indis- 
tinctness of outline and minute parts ; and vice versa. 
On this principle, objects seen through a fog, or in ob- 
scure light, sxe apt to appear much larger than they 
really are ; beeause, in the mental process which takes 
place in regard to them, we first assume them to be dis- 
tant, from their imperfect outline and faint illumination. 
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, and then, judging from this assumed distance, we con- 
clude them to be of great size. On the other hand, 
objects seen in an unusually clear state of the atmos- 
phere appear nearer than they really are, from the great- 
er distinctness of their outline. In our judgment of 
distance by sight, we are also greatly influenced by the 
eye resting on intermediate objects ; and hence the dif- 
ficulty of judging of distances at sea. A striking il- 
lustration of the same principle is furnished by Captain 
Parry, in regard to objects seen across a uniform surface 
of snow. " We had frequent occasion, in our walks on 
shore, to remark the deception which takes place in es- 
timating the distance and inagnitude of objects, when 
viewed over an unvaried surface of snow. It was not 
uncommon for us to direct our steps towards what we 
took to be a large mass of stone, at the distance of half 
a mile from us, but which we were able to take up in 
our hands after one minute''s walk. This was more par- 
ticularly the case when ascending the brow of a hill." 
Captain Parry adds, that this deception did not become 
less on account of the frequency with which its effects 
were experienced ; and a late writer has used this as an 
objection to the doctrine lately referred to, respecting 
the influence of experience on our judgment of distance 
by vision. But this is evidently founded on a miscon- 
ception of the effect of experience in such cases. Cap* 
tain Parry could mean only, that he did not acquire the 
power of judging of the distance or magnitude of un- 
known objects Had he been approaching an object 
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by which he had onee been deceived, knowiag it to be 
the same, he would Bot have been deceived a second 
time ; bat, judging from its known magnitude, would 
have inferred its distance. Thus the result of experience 
is to enable us to judge of the distance of an object of 
known magnitude, or of the magnitude of an object at 
a known distance ; but, in regard to objects of which 
both the distance and magnitude are unknown, it teaches 
us only not to trust to the indications of vision. 

In our judgment by vision of the magnitude of ob* 
jects, again, we are much influenced by comparison with 
other objects, the magnitude of which is supposed to be 
known. I remember once having occasion to pass 
along Ludgate Hill, when die great door of St. PauFs 
was open, and seveml persons were standing in it. 
They appeared to be very little children ; but on com- 
ing up to them were found to be full-grown persons* 
In the mental process which here took place, the door 
had been assumed as a known magnitude, and the other 
dbjeets judged of by it. Had I attended to the door 
being much larger than any door that one is in the ha- 
bit of seeing, the mind would have made allowance for 
the apparent sixe of the persons ; and, on the other hand, 
had these beeh known to be full-grown persons, a judg- 
ment would have been formed of the siae of the door* 
On the same principle, travellers visiting the pyramids 
<rf Egypt have repeatedly remarked, how greatly the 
notion of their magnitude is increased, by a number of 
large animals, as camels, being assembled at their base. 

n 
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There is something exceedingly remarkable in the 
manner, in which loss or diminution of one sense is foU 
lowed by increase of the intensity of others, or rather, 
perhaps, by an increased attention to the indications of 
other senses. Blind persons acquire a wonderful deli- 
cacy of touch ; in some cases, it is said, to the extent 
of distinguishing colours. Mr. Saunderson, the blind 
mathematician, could distinguish by his hand, in a se-« 
ries of Roman medals, the true from the counterfeit, 
with a more unerring discrimination than the eye of a 
professed virtuoso; and, when he was present at the 
astronomical observations in the garden of his college, 
be was accustomed to perceive every cloud which pass-r 
ed over the sun. This remarkable power, which has 
sometimes been referred to an increased intensity of par« 
ticular senses, in many cases evidently resolves itself 
into an increased habit of attention to the indications of 
all those senses which the individual retains. Two 
instances have been relafted to me of blind men who 
were much esteemed as judges of horses. One of these, 
in giving his opinion of a horse, declared him to be blind, 
though this had escaped the observation of several persons 
who had the use of their eyes, and who were with some 
difficulty convinced of it. Being asked to give an ac* 
count of the principle on which he had decided, he said 
it was by the sound of the horse'^s step in walking, which 
implied a peculiar and unusual caution in his manner 
of putting down his feet. The other individual, in si- 
milar circumstances, pronounced a horse to be blind of 
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one eye^ though this had also escapcid the observation of 
those concerned. When he was asked to explain the 
&Gts on which he formed his judgment, he said, he felt 
the one eye to be colder than the other. It is related 
of the late Dr. Moyse, the well-known blind phiIoso« 
pher, that he could distinguish a black dress on his 
iiiends by its smell ; and there seems to be good evi* 
dence that blind persons have acquired the power of 
distinguishing colours by the touch. Tn a case of this 
kihd, mentioned by Mr. Boyle, the individual stated 
that black imparted to his sense of touch the greatest 
degree of asperity and blue the least. Professor Up^ 
ham of the United States, mentions of a blind girl in 
Hartford Asylum, that, when the baskets of linen are 
weekly brought from the laundress, she selects her own 
articles without hesitation, however widely they may be 
dispersed among the mass. Dr. Rush relates of two 
blind young men, brothers, of the city of Philadelphia, 
that they knew when they approached a post in walk- 
ing across a street, by a peculiar sound which the ground 
under their feet emitted in the neighbourhood of the 
post ; and that they could tell the names of a number 
of tame pigeons, with which they amused themselves 
in a little garden, by only hearing them fly over their 
beads« I have known several instances of persons af- 
fected with that extreme degree c^ deaihess, which oc- 
curs in the deaf and dumb, who had a peculiar suscep- 
tibility to particular kinds of sounds, depending appa- 
rently upon an impression communicated to their organs 
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of touch or simple sensation. They could tell, for in- 
stance, the approach of a carriage in the street without 
seeing it, before it was taken notice of by persons who 
had the use of all their senses. An analogous fact is 
observed in the habit acquired by the deaf and dumb, 
of understanding what is said to them by watching the 
motion of the lips of the speaker. Examples still more 
wonderfiil are on record, but certainly require confirma- 
tion. A story, for instance, has been mentioned, in 
some of the medical journals, of a gentleman in France, 
who lost every sense, except the feeling of one side of 
his face ; yet it is said that his family acquired a me- 
thod of holding communication with him, by tracing 
characters upon the part which retained its sensation. 

Much ingenuity has been bestowed upon attempts to 
explain how, with two eyes, we only see one object ; 
and why that object is seen erect, when we know that 
the image on the retina is inverted. All that need be 
said upon the subject, and all that can properly be said, 
appears to be, that such is the constitution of our ner- 
vous system. It is on the same principle, that by the 
sense of touch, in which may be concerned a thousand 
or ten thousand distinct points of contact, we receive 
the impression of only one body ; or, what perhaps may 
appear a more strictly analogous case, we receive the im- 
pression of but one body, though we grasp the substance 
with two hands, or with ten distinct fingers. For the 
. healthy perception in both these cases, however, a cer- 
tain arrangement is required, which we may call the 
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natural harmony of the nervous system ; and« when this 
harmony is disturbed, the result is remarkably altered. 
Thus, squinting produces the vision of a double image, 
because the images fall upon what we may call the un- 
harmonizing points of the retina ; and the same prin- 
ciple may be illustrated, in a very curious manner, by 
a simple experiment with the sense of touch. If a 
ranall round body, such as a pea, be laid upon the palm 
of the one hand, and rolled about between the first and 
second fingers of the other, in their natural position, 
one pea only is felt ; but if the fingers are crossed) so 
that the pea is rolled between the opposite surfaces of 
the two fingers, a most distinct impression of two peas 
is conveyed. A very unusual affection has also been 
communicated to me, being an example of double hear- 
ing. It occurred during fever, and was particularly 
remarked in regard to the striking of a dock ;— -every 
stroke was heard repeated. 

Of the whole of the remarkable process of sensation 
and perception, we know nothing but the facts, — that 
certain impressions made upon the organs of sense are 
fellowed by certain perceptions in the mind ; and that 
this takes jdace, in some way, through the medium of 
the brain and nervous system. We are in the habit of 
saying, that the impressions are conveyed to the brain ; 
but, even in this, we probably advance a step beyond 
what is warranted. We know that the nerves derive 
their influence from their connexion with the brain, or 
.as forming along with it one great medium of sensa- 
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tion ; but we do not know, whether impressions, made 
upon the nervous fabric connected with the organs of 
sense, are conveyed to the brain ; or whether the mind 
perceives them directly, as they are made upon the or* 
gans of sense. The whole subject is one of those mys- 
teries which are placed above our reach, and in which 
we cannot advance a single step beyond a knowledge of 
the facts. Any attempt to speculate upon it is there* 
fore to be considered as contrary to the first principles 
of philosophical inquiry. We must simply receive the 
facts as of that class which we cannot account for in the 
smallest degree ; and the evidence which we derive from 
our senses, of the existence and properties of the things 
of the material world, is to be recognised as one of those 
fundamental laws of belief, which admit of no other 
proof than that which is found in the universal convic- 
tion of mankind. 

Before concluding the subject of perception, it le- 
mains to be noticed, that a certain voluntary effort is 
required for the full exercise of it ; or, at least, for that 
degree of perception which leaves an impression capable 
of being retained. It is familiar to every one, that 
when the mind is closely occupied, numerous objects 
may pass b9fore our eyes, and circumstances be talked 
of in our hearing, of which we do not retain the slight* 
est recollection ; and this is often in such a degree afi 
implies, not a want of memory only, but an actual want 
of the perception of the objects. We cannot doubt, 
however, that there was the sensation of them ; that is, 
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dbe usual impression made upon the eye in the one case, 
and the ear in the other. What is wanting is a certain 
effort of the mind itself, without which sensation is not 
necessarily followed by perception; — ^this is what we 
call Atteniitm. It is a state or act of the mind which 
is exercised by different individuals in very different de« 
grees. It is much influenced by habit; and though 
it may not often be wanting in such a degree as to pre- 
vent the perception of objects, it is often deficient in a 
manner which prevents the recollection of them, and 
consequently has an extensive influence upon the intel- 
lectual character. 

The effect of attention is illustrated by various men- 
tal phenomena of daily occurrence. If we are placed 
in such a situation that the eye commands an extensive 
landscape, presenting a great variety of objects, or the 
wall of an apartment covered with pictures, we have the 
power of fixing the mind upon one object in such a 
manner that all the rest become to us nearly as if they 
did not exist.. Yet we know that they are actually 
seen, as far as the mere sense of vision is concerned ; 
that is, images of all of them are formed upon the re- 
tina ; but they are not objects of attention, or of that 
peculiar voluntary effort of mind which is necessary for 
die ftiU perception of them. In the same manner, a 
]Hractised musician can, in the midst of a musical perform* 
ance, direct his attention to one part, such as the bass, 
-^can continue this for such a time as he pleases, and 
then again enjoy the general harmony of the whole« 
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On the same principle, the mind may be so intensely 
fixed upon something within itself, as an object of con- 
ception or memory, or a process of reasoning, as to have 
no full perception of present external impressions. We 
shall afterwards have occasion to refer to a state of mind 
in which this exists to such a degree, that objects of 
conception or memory are believed to have a real and 
present existence ; and in which this erroneous impres- 
sion is not corrected by impressions from external things; 
•—this occurs in insanity. 

Attention is very much influenced by habit, and 
connected with this subject there are some facts of great 
interest. There is a remarkable law of the system by 
which actions, at first requiring much attention, are, 
after frequent repetition, performed with a much less 
degree of it, or without the mind being conscious of any 
effort. This is exemplified in various processes of daily 
occurrence, as reading and writing, but most remarkably 
in music. Musical performance at first requires the 
closest attention, but the effort becomes constantly less, 
until it is often not perceived at all ; and a lady may 
be seen running over a piece of music on the piano, 
and at the same time talking on another subject. A 
young lady, mentioned by Dr. Darwin, executed a long 
and very difficult piece of music, with the utmost pre- 
cision, under the eye of her master ; but seemed agi- 
tated during the execution of it, and when she had con- 
eluded, burst into tears. It turned out that her atten- 
tion had^ during the whole time, been intensely occu- 
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pied with the agonies of a favourite canary bird, which 
at last dropt dead in its cage. We see the same prin- 
ciple exemplified in the rapidity with which an expert 
arithmetician can run up a long column of figures with- 
out being conscious of the individual combinations. 
It is illustrated in another manner by the feats of jug- 
glers, the deception produced by which depends upon 
their performing a certain number of motions with such 
rapidity, that the attention of the spectators does not 
follow all the combinations. 

In teaching such arts as music or arithmetic, this 
principle is also illustrated ; for the most expert arith- 
metidan or musical performer is not necessarily, and 
perhaps not generally, the best teacher of the art; but he 
who, with a competent knowledge of it, directs his at- 
tention to the individual minute combinations through 
which it is necessary for the learner to advance. 

In processes more purely inteUectual, we find the 
influence of habit brought under our view in a similar 
manner, particularly in following the steps of a process 
of reasoning. A person little accustomed to such a 
process advances step by step, with minute attention to 
each as he proceeds ; while another perceives at once 
the result, with little consciousness of the steps by which 
he arrived at it. For this reason, also, it frequently 
happens, that, in certain departments of science, the 
jHTC^und philosopher makes a bad teacher. He pro- 
ceeds too rapidly for his audienccj and without suffi- 
cient attention to the intermediate steps by which it is 
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necessary for them to advance ; and they may derive 
much more instruction from an inferior man, whose 
mental process on the subject approaches more nearly 
to that which, in the first instance, must be theirs. 
We remark the same diflference in public speaking and 
in writing ; and we talk of a speaker or a writer who is 
easily followed, and another who is followed with diffi- 
culty. The former retards the series of his thoughts, 
60 as to bring distinctly before his hearers or his readers 
every step in the mental process. The latter advances 
without sufficient attention to this, and consequently 
can be folWed by those only, who are sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the subject to fill up the intermediate 
steps, or not to require them. 

There is a class of intellectual habits directly the re- 
verse of those BOW referred to ; namely, habits of inat- 
tention, by which the mind, long unaccustomed to 
have the attention steadily directed to any important 
object, becomes frivolous and absent, or lost amid its 
Own waking dreams. A mind in this condition becomes 
incapable of following a train of reasoning, and even of 
observing facts with accuracy, and tracing their rela- 
tions. Hence nothing is more opposed to the cuKiva- 
tion of intellectual character ; and when such a person 
attempts to reason, or to follow out a course of investi- 
gation, he falls into slight and partial views, unsound 
deductions, and frivolous arguments. This state of 
mind, therefore, ought to be carefully guarded against 
in the young : as, when it is onoe established, it can be 
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removed only by a long and laborious effort, and after 
a certain period of life is probably irremediable. 

In rude and savage life, remarkable examples occur, 
of the effect of habits of minute attention to those cir- 
cumstances to which the mind is intensely directed, by 
their relation to the safety or advantage of the observer. 
The American hunter finds his way in the trackless 
forests by attention to mitiute appearances in the trees, 
which indicate to him the points of the compass. He 
traces the progress of his enemies or his friends by the 
marks of their footsteps ; and judges of their numbers, 
their baitings, their employments, by circumstances 
which would entirely escape the observation of persons 
unaccustomed to a mode of life requiring such exercises 
of attention. Numerous examples of this kind are 
mentioned by travellers, particularly among the original 
natives of America. 



OP FALSE PERCEPTIONS, 



Before leaving this subject, it is necessary to refer to 
some remarkable facts respecting perceptions taking 
place^ without the presence of any external body cor- 
resiponding with them« These are called false percep- 
tions, and they are usually referred to two classes; 
namely^ those arising in the organs of sense, in which 
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the mind does not participate ; and those which are con- 
nected with hallucination of mind, or a belief of the real 
existence of the object. The former only belong to this 
part of the subject. The latter will be referred to in 
another part of our inquiry, as they do not consist of 
false impressions on the senses, but depend upon the 
mind mistaking its own conceptions for refi and present 
existences. 

Of false perceptions, properly so called, the most fa- 
miliar are the muscce volitantes floating before the eyes, 
and sounds in the ears resembling the ringing of bells, 
or the noise of a waterfall. Changes are also met with 
in the organs of sense giving rise to remarkable 
varieties of perception. Dr. Falconer mentions a gen- 
tleman who had such a morbid state of sensation that 
cold bodies felt to him as if they were intensely hot. 
A gentleman mentioned by Dr. ConoUy, when recover- 
ing from measles, saw objects diminished to the small- 
est imaginable size ; and a patient mentioned by Baron 
Larry, on recovering from amaurosis, saw men as giants, 
and all objects magnified in a most remarkable man- 
ner : it is not mentioned how long these peculiarities 
continued. This last peculiarity of perception occurred 
also to a particular friend of mine in recovering from 
typhus fever. His own body appeared to him to be 
about ten feet high. His bed seemed to' be seven €ac 
eight feet from the floor, so that he felt the greatest 
dread in attempting to get out of it ; and the opening 
of the chimney of his apartment appeared as large as 
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the arch of a bridge. A singular peculiarity of this 
case, however, was, that the persons about him with 
whom he was familiar, did not appear above their 
natural size. But the most interesting phenomena, 
connected with affections of this kind, are furnished by 
the various modifications of spectral illusions. These 
are referable to three classes. 

I. Impressions of visible objects remaining for some 
time after the eye is shut, or has been withdrawn from 
them ; generally accompanied by some remarkable 
change in the colour of the objects. Various interesting 
experiments of this kind are related by Dr. Darwin ; 
xme of the most striking is the following : — ^^ I covered 
a paper about fisur inches square with yellow, and with 
a pen filled with a blue colour, wrote upon the middle 
of it the word BANKS in capitals ; and sitting with 
my back to the sun, fixed my eyes for a minute exact- 
ly on the centre of the letter N in the word. After 
shutting my eyes, and shading them somewhat with 
my hand, the word was distinctly seen in the spectrum, 
in ydlow colours on a blue ground ; and then on oipenr 
ing my eyes on a yellowish wall at twenty feet distance, 
the magnified name of BANKS appeared on the wall 
written in golden characters."-— A friend of mine had 
been, one day, looking intaisely at a small print of the 
J(^irgin and child, and had sat bending over it for some 
time. On niising his head, he was startled by perceiv- 
ing at the farther end of the apartment a female figure 
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of the size of life, with a child in her anus. The first 
feeling of surprise having subsided, he instantly traced 
the source of the illusion, and remarked, that the figure 
corresponded exactly with that which *he had contem- 
plated in the print, being what painters call a kit-cat 
figure, in which the lower parts of the body are not re- 
presented. The illusion continued distinct for about 
two minutes. Similar illusions of hearing are met with, 
though less frequently than those of vision. A gentle- 
man, recently recovered from an afiection of the head, 
in which he had been much reduced by bleeding, had 
^casion to go into a large town a few miles irom his 
residence. ' His attention was there attracted by the 
bugle of a regiment of horse, sounding a particular 
measure which is used at changing guard in the eveu- 
ing. He assured me, that this sound was, firom that 
-time, never out of his ears for about nine months. 
During all this period he continued in a very precarious 
state of health ; and it was only as his health became 
more confirmed, that the sound of the bugle gradually 
left him. In regard to ocular spectra, another fact of 
a very singular nature appears to have been first obser- 
ved by Sir Isaac Newton, — namely, that when he pro- 
duced a spectrum of the sun by looking at it with the 
right eye, the left being covered, upon uncovering the 
left, and looking upon a white ground, a spectrum of 
the sun was seen with it also. He likewise acquired 
the power of recalling the spectra after they had ceased, 
when he went into the dark, atid directed his mind in* 
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tensety, ^< as when a man looks earnestly to see a thing 
which is difficult to be seen.^ Bj repeating these ex- 
periments frequently, such an effect was produced upon 
his eyes, " that for some months after,'" he says, *< the 
spectrum' of the sun began to return, as often as I be- 
gan to meditate upon the phienomena, even though I 
lay in bed at midnight with my curtains drawn."" 

II. Ipapressions of objects recently seen returning 
after a considerable interval. Various interesting ex* 
amples of this kind are on record. • Dr. Ferriar men- 
tions of himself, that, when about the age of 14, if he 
had been viewing any interesting object in the course 
tut the day, as a romantic ruin, a fine seat, or a review 
of troops, so soon as evening came, if he had occasion 
to go into a dark room, the whole scene was brought 
before him with a brilliancy equal to what it possesai^d 
in day-light, and remained visible for some minutes, 

III, False perceptions arising in the course of some 
bodily disorder, generally fever. A lady, whom I at- 
tended some years ago, in a slight feverish disorder, saw 
distinctly a party of ladies and gentlemen sitting round 
her bedchamber, and a servant handing something to 
them on a tray. The scene continued in a greater or 
less degree for several days, and was varied by spectacles 
of castles and churches of a very brilliant appearance, 
as if they had been built of finely-cut crystal. The 
whole was in this case entirely a visual phantasm, for 
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there was no hallucination of mind. On the contrary^ 
the patient had from the first a full impression that it 
was a morbid affection of vision, connected with the fev- 
er, and amused herself and her attendants by watch- 
ing and describing the changes in the scenery. — A 
gentleman, who was also a patient of mine, of an irrit- 
able habit, and liable to a variety of uneasy sensations 
in his head, was sitting alone in his dining room in the 
twilight, the door of the room being a little open : He 
saw distinctly a female figure enter, wrapped in a 
mantle, and the face concealed by a large black bonnet. 
She seemed to advance a few steps towards him, and 
then stop. He had a full conviction, that the figure 
was an illusion of vision, and amused himself for some 
time by watching it ; at the same time observing that 
he could see through the figure, so as to perceive the 
loek of the door and other objects behind it. At 
length, when he moved his body a little forward, it dis- 
appeared. The appearances in these two cases were 
entirely visual illusions, and probably consisted in the 
renewal of real scenes or figures, in a manner somewhat 
analogous to those in Dr. Ferriar^s case, though the 
renewal took place after a longer interval. When there 
is any degree of hallucination of mind, so that the 
phantasm is believed to have a real existence, the affec- 
tion is entirely of a different nature, as will be more 
particularly mentioned under another part of our sub- 
ject. 
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False perceptions may be corrected by one of three 
methods ; — ^by the exercise of other senses ; — ^by a com- 
parison with the perceptions of other persons ; — and by 
an exercise of judgment. If I suspect that my eye 
deceives me, I apply the hand, with the perfect convic- 
tion of the improbability that the two senses should be 
deceived at once. If this cannot be done, I appeal to 
the impressions of some other persons, with an equally 
{Strong conviction, that *the same sense will not be de- 
xseived in the same manner in several persons at once. 
Or I may do it in another way, by a reference to some 
known and fixed object. Suppose, for example, I see 
two objects, where I imagine there should be but one, 
and suspect a visual deception : I turn my eyes to some 
ob^t which I know to be single, — such as the sun : If 
I see the sun double, I know that there is a delusion of 
vision ; if I see the sun single, I conclude the original 
perception to be correct. These processes imply a cer- 
tain exercise of judgment ; and there are other cases 
in which the same conviction may arise from an exercise 
of judgment alone, without any process of this kind. 
In one of the cases now referred to, for example, the 
correction took place instantly, from observing that the 
lock of the door was seen as if through the figure. 
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SECTION II. 

OF CONSCIOUSNESS AND REFLECTION. 

Consciousness appears to mean, simply, the act of 
attending to what is passing in the mind at the time. 
Tliat more extensive operation to which we ought to 
give the name of Reflection," as distinguished from 
simple consciousness, seems to be connected with a pow- 
er of remembering past perceptions, and past mental 
processes, — of comparing them with present feelings, so 
as to trace between them a relation, as belonging to the 
same sentient being, — and, farther, of tracing the laws 
by which the mental processes themselves are regulated. 
It is employed also in tracing the relations and se- 
quences of external things, and thus proves the source 
of certain notions expressive of these relations. It is 
therefore a compound operation of mind, including var^ 
ious mental processes, especially consciousness, memory, 
and the act of comparison or judgment. The know^ 
ledge which we derive from this source, whether we 
call it consciousness or reflection, is referable to thr^ 
heads. 

I. A knowledge of the mental processes, and the laws 
and relations by which they are regulated ; — a know- 
ledge, for example, of the laws and facts relating to me- 
mory, conception, imagination, and judgment. These 
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will be more particularly referred to in a subsequent 
part of our inquiry. In • the same manner we acquire 
our knowledge of those which have been called the ac- 
tive and moral powers, as the desires, the affections, the 
will, &c. 

II. Certain notions arising out of the exercise of the 
mental processes, in reference to the successions and re- 
lations of things ;— our notion, for example, of time, 
arising out of memory and consciousness ;^-our notion 
of cause, — of motion, — number, duration, extension or 
3pace. From simple perception we seem to acquire a 
knowledge of external things as existing only at the mo- 
ment ; and from simple consciousness a knowledge of 
a mental impression as existing only at the moment.-— 
Our notions of the succession of things, as implying 
time and motion, require the exercise of consciousness 
and memory ; and our notions of cause, and the various 
other relations of things to each other, require both me- 
mory and comparison. To the same head, in reference 
to another department of these faculties, belong our no- 
tions of truth and falsehood, — ^right and wrong. These 
result from a certain exercise of mind, aided by that re- 
markable principle in our constitution, which commonly 
receives the name of conscience. 

III. With this exercise of the mental functions, therq 
spring up in the mind certain convictions, or intuitive 
lind instinctive principles at belief. They are the ira- 
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mediate result of a certain exercise of the understand- 
ings but are not referable to any process of induction or 
chain of reasoning, and can be considered only as an 
original and fundamental part of our constitution. 
This is a subject of great and extensive importance, and 
the articles of belief which are referable to it, are chiefly 
the following : 

(I.) A conviction of our own existence as sentient 
and thinking beings, and of mind as something distinct 
from the functions of the body. 

(2.) A confidence in the evidence of our senses in 
regard to the existence and properties of external things ; 
or a conviction that they have a real existence inde- 
pendent of our sensations. 

(3.) A confidence in our own mental processes ; — 
that facts, for example, which are suggested to us by 
our memory, really occurred. 

(4.) A belief in our personal identity, derived from 
the combined operation of consciousness and memory ; 
or a remembrance of past mental feelings, and a com- 
parison of them with present mental feelings, as belong- 
ing to the same sentient being. 

(6.) A conviction that every event must have a cause, 
and a cause adequate to the e£Pect. 

(6.) A confidence in the uniformity of the operations 
of nature ; or that the same cause, acting in the same 
circumstances, will always be followed by the same ef- 
fect. 

These first or intuitive principles of belief will be re- 
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ferred to in a more particular manner, when we come 
to speak of the use of reason in the investigation of 
truth. They are usually called First Truths, and will 
be seen to occupy a most important place as the foun- 
dation of all reasoning. Many ingenious but fallacious 
arguments were at one time wasted in attempts to esta- 
blish them by processes of reasoning. These again 
were assailed by sophistical and sceptical writers, who 
easily succeeded in showing the fallacy of these argu* 
ments, and thus asisumed the credit of undermining the 
authority of the truths themselves. All this species of 
sophistical warfare is now gone by ; and the most im- 
portant era in the modern science of reasoning was when 
it was distinctly shown, that these first truths admit of 
no other evidence than the conviction which forces itself 
upon the understanding of all classes of men. Since 
that period it has been generally allowed, that they ad« 
mit of no proof by processes of reasoning ; and, on the 
other hand, that they are entirely unaffected by the ar- 
guments by which all reasoning was shown to be falla- 
cious. 
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SECTION III. 
OF TESTIMONY. 

A very small portion of our knowledge of external 
things is obtained through our own senses ; by far the 
greater part is procured through other men, and this is 
received by us on the evidence of testimony. But, in 
receiving facts in this manner, we usually proceed with 
more caution, than when they come to us by our per- 
sonal observation. We are much influenced, in the 
first place, by our confidence in the veracity of the nar- 
rator, and our knowledge of the opportunities which he 
has had of ascertaining the facts he professes to relate. 
Thus, if he be a person on whose testimony. we have 
formerly received important statements, whioh have 
turned out to be correct, we are the more ready to re- 
ceive his testimony again ; if he be a stranger to us, we 
receive it with greater caution ; if he has formerly mis- 
led us, we view it with suspicion, or reject it altogether. 

But there is another principle of very extensive ap- 
plication in such cases, and which is in a great measure 
independent of the character of the narrator. In re- 
ceiving facts upon testimony, we are much influenced 
by their accordance with facts with which we are al- 
ready acquainted. This is what, in common language, 
we call their probability ; and statements which are 
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probable, that is, in accordance with facts which we 
already know, are received upon a lower degree of evi- 
dence than those which are not in such accordance, or 
which, in other words, appear to us in the present state 
of our knowledge to be improbable. Now this is a 
sound and salutary caution, but we should beware of 
allowing it to influence us beyond its proper sphere. 
It should lead us to examine carefully the evidence upon 
which we receive facts, not in accordance with those 
which we have already acquired ; but we should beware 
of allowing it to engender scepticism. For, while an 
unbounded credulity is the part of a weak mind, which 
never thinks or reasons at all, an unlimited scepticism 
is the part of a contracted mind, which reasons upon im« 
perfect data, or makes its own knowledge and extent of 
observation the standard and test of probability. An 
ignorant peasant may reject the testimony of a philoso- 
pher in regard to the size of the moon, because he 
thinks he has the evidence of his* senses that it is only 
a foot in diameter ; and a person, holding a respectable 
rank in society, is said to have received with contempt 
the doctrine of the revolution of the earth on its axis, 
because he was perfectly satisfied that his house was 
never known to turn with its front to the north. When 
the king of Siam was told by a Dutch traveller, that, 
in Holland, at certain seasons of the year, water becomes 
so solid that an elephant might walk over it, he replied, ♦ 
'^'^ I have believed many extraordinary things which you 
have told me, because I took you for a man of truth 
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and veracity, but now I am convinced that you Ke.^ 
This confidence in one's own experience, as the test of 
probability, characterizes a mind which is confined in its 
views and limited in its acquirements ; and the tendency 
of it would be the rejection of all knowledge, for which 
we have not the evidence of our senses. Had the king 
of Sxam once seen water in a frozen state, he would not 
only have been put right in r^ard to this fact, but his 
confidence would have been shaken in his own experience 
as the test of probability in other things ; and he would 
have been more disposed for the farther reception of 
truth upon the evidence of testimony. 

Thus, progress in knowledge is not confined in its re- 
sults to the mere &cts which we acquire, but has also 
an extensive influence in enlarging the mind fi)r the fer- 
ther reception of truth, and setting it free from many 
of those prejudices which influence men who are limit- 
ed by a narrow field of observation. There may even 
be cases in which, without any regard to the veracity of 
the narrator, a cultivated mind perceives the elements 
of truth in a statement, which is rejected by inferior 
minds as altogether incredible. An ingenious writer 
supposes a traveller of rather doubtful veracity brii^ing 
into the country of Archimedes an account of the steam- 
engine. His statement is rejected by his countrymen 
as altogether incredible. It is entirely at varianoe with 
dieir experience, and they think it much more probable 
that the traveller should Ue, than that such a thing 
should be. But, when he describes to Archimedes tbe 
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amngemait of the madune, the phikaophcr peroeiTcs 
the result, and, without any considentioa of the rera* 
dtj of die nanator, decides, upoo the efideooe derived 
finim the idaoon of the &cts themsdves, and their ac- 
4xirda]ice with ponciples whidi are known to him, that 
the statement is nnquestionahljr tfUe. 

This iUnstiation leads to a principle of the utmost 
practical importance. In judging of the credihility of 
a statement, we are not to be influenced simply by our 
actual experience of similar events ; Sat this would limit 
our reception of new fibcts to their accordance with those 
which we already know. We must extend our views 
much fiurther than this, and proceed upon the know- 
ledge, whidi we have dmved firom other sources, of the 
powors and properties of the agent to which the event 
is ascribed. It is cm this principle that the account of 
the. steam-eogine would haye appeared probable to Ar<- 
chimedes, while it was rejected by his countrymen as 
absolutely incredible ; because be would have judged^ 
not aceoxding to his experience of similar machinery, 
but aoeording to his knowledge of the powers and pro- 
pities of steam; In the same manner, when the king 
of Siam rejected, as an incredible falsehood) the account 
of the freezing of water, if there had been at his court 
a phihiBopher who had attended to the properties of heat, 
he would have judged in a different manner, though the 
actual fact of the freezing of water might have been ai 
new to him as it was to the king. He would have re- 
collected, that he had seen various solid bodies rendered 
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fluid by the application of beat ; and tbat, ^m tbe 4V 
stcactio» of tbe additional heat, they again beeame salid. 
He would tbi|$ have aigued the probabilbyf that, % a 
farther abstraction of heat, bodies might become apUd 
which. are fluid in tbe ordinary temperature of tfaf at- 
mosphere. In this manner, the factj whick w4iSirej«ct^ 
ed by the Ling> judging fxom his own ea^peoaenciei rag|it 
have bec9i received by tbe philosc^er, fudging. fr^pai 
hi» knowl^e of the powers and pxopeirties of beat|^^ 
thou^ he bad acquired ibis knowledge £rpm events 
apparently tax removed from that to which he nnw. ap 
plied it, . » 

The priniuple here referred ta is independent alto- 
gether of the direct reliance which we haive on testimnny 
in regard to things which are at variance with our m^- 
perigee, when we are satisfied that the. testimony has 
the characters ^ credibility ; but even on these gronnda, 
we may perceive the fallacy of that aj^Ucatiesa of ibt 
doctrine Df probability which has been employed by 
some writers, in <q»position to the triitha of revealed ^b^ 
ligLon and to the means by which they were promulgat- 
ed, particularly the miracles of the saored writings. 
Miracles, they contend, are deviations from the eatfd>- 
lished course of nature, and are, consequ^tty, conlrary 
to our uniform experience. It accords with our ex- 
perience that men should lie, and even that several men 
might concur in propagating the same lie ; and, there- 
fore, it is more probable that the narrators lied, thsm 
that the statement respecting miracles is true. Mr. 
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Humb e^rtto ir^hi: no far flU te maintftin^ that a) mintde 
k-m ecMlMnf ta'ljrhat iribthxded Mpfm firm and imaU 
tehiUb expetrteh^; thbt ft catfndt be established by any 
htBiiarti teStitnbiiy. ' 

' ^ Tke ^&\bt6y df ihfe argument may probaHy be main- 
itSiiiA''t^')kLe principles whieh hare been stated. It 
is^-Si fiM^, ^^'s^me mode of reasoning which induced 
^^^g/bFSiaiii to reject the statement of water becom- 
tng%>lid. •' TlSfe was entirely' cohtfadicted by his «* firm 
aijd Unalierablii experience,*' and, therefore, could not 
h6 r&jftved, even u|)on the evideface of a man whom he 
had already recognised as a witness of unquestionable 
vHtucitf, taii, tipon whose single testimony he had re« 
edf^Hid as trutlt "tnany extraordinary things.^' He 
ifeot^ht it mn^fa more probable, that even this man 
KeS^iHdh that such a statement could be true. Strict* 
^ipeikihjg, indeed, the objection of Mr. Hume may 
be dbnfidered as little better than a play upon words. 
For*^iit renders an occurrence 'miraculous is precisely 
Ae ftd? 6f its being opposed to uniform experience. To 
say tb^efere that miracles are incredible because they 
aite contrary to experience, is merely to say, that they 
are iheredible because they are miracles. 

They who are' imposed upon by such a sophism as this, 
do not, in the first place, attend to the feet, that the 
tetta e^cperience, if so much is to be fonnded upon it, 
must be limited to the personal observation of every in- 
^Vidual ; that is, it can apply, in each particular case, 
oMy to the last fifty or sixty years at most, and to events 
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which have happened durbg that period, at the spot 
where the individua] was present. Whatever he knows 
of events which took place beyond this spot) or before 
that period, he knows, not from experience, but entire- 
ly from testimony : and a gr^at part of our knowledge, 
of what we call the established coiirse of nature^ has 
been acquired in this manner. In the reception of 'new 
knowledge, then, an individual must either receive facts 
:upon testimony, or believe nothing but that for which 
he has the evidence of his senses. It is unnece^ary to 
state how much the latter supposition is at variance 
with the daily practice of every man ; and how much 
information we are in the constant habit of receiving 
upon testimony, even in regard to things whicH are 
much at variance with our personal observation. How 
many facts do we receive, in this manner, with unsusr 
pecting confidence, on the testimony of the historian, 
in regard to the occurrences of ancient times ; and. on 
the testimony of the naturalist and the traveller, res- 
pecting the natural and civil history of foreign coun- 
tries. How few persons have verified, by their personal 
observation, the wonders which we receive on the tes- 
timony of the astronomer;— and, even of the great 
phenomena of nature on the surface of our globe, how 
much do we receive upoYi testimony in regard to things 
which are widely at variance with our own experience. 
I ne^d only motion the boiling springs of Iceland, and 
the phenomena of earthquakes and volcanoes. But, oii 
the principles of Mr. Hume, these could not.be believed. 
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(M the contrary, if one of our intelligent h^Uanders 
were hearing described to him the devastations of a vol- 
canoy he would point to his heath-covered mountain, as 
the basis of his ^^ firm and unalterable experience,^ and 
declare it >to be more probable that travellers should lie, 
than that such a statement could be true. 
- The reception of facts upon the evidence of testimony 
must therefore be considered as a fundamental principle 
of. our nature, to be acted upon whenever we are satis* 
fied that the testimony possesses certain characters of 
credibility. These are chiefly referable to three heads ; 
-^that the individual has had sufficient opportunity of 
ascertaining ihe &cts ; that we have confidence in his. 
power of judging of their accuracy ; and that we have 
no suspicion of his being influenced by passion or preju* 
dice in his testimony, or in other worda,. that we believe 
him to be an honest witness. Our confidence is farther 
strengthened by several witnesses concurring in the same 
testimiMiy, each of whom has had the same opportuni^^ 
ties of ascertaining the facts, and presents the same 
characters of truth and honesty. On such testimony 
we are in the constant habit of receiving sitatements, 
which are much beyond the sphere of our personal ob« 
servation, and widely at variance with our experience. 
These are the statements, which, for the sake of a name, 
wei may call marvellous. In regard to such, the foun-^ 
dationof incredulity, as we have seen, is genially ig- 
norance ; and it is interesting to trace the principles by 
idiich a man ofcnkivated mind i^ influenced, in reeeiv-^ 
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ing opon teslimoay ' Bttttements whuh aie jnqeeted by 
the vtilg«r«i tdtally inerediUei • 

1. H>eis mflnenotd^I^llie reQidleBtian4'*that muijr 
things at tme tka» -oppomeA tDiMm'jnarvBibiHi ^hiek 
he now IcMws to be true i and:>he >tbence<<JDaiiidudes 
that there inajr stfll be in-iiataaie menypfaenorafinamMl 
many priaeiplaeirith whieh he ^.auardly^iiacqtiaiiitr 
ed« Id odier imcAi^ he hvi ^hmnebfrom eapenenoe, 
not t^inike''bkDwn*laMi«iedgiDhifrteBl?o£|nt0h0 

3: He ia gteatly iii(laenced>tl^>pa3tteiiEnig;.m the 
statement lone dement of > piofaBbiUiy^ (oe my kinib^of 
sequence ov rektieny hfwiddv t^(alkjgBGL>£ift>anAy be 
conneeted » uriltfa prine^ler irineh. a)» hnoten >to' him« 
It k in thills nyantiev-tfaat^ the ^Koing^^af ^water^ .wfaieh 
was rejeoted bf the king of Siam ea «a» inemUbkrifals^ 
hood, might hnve iirppeared credible ti» ii ^Ulesophfr 
who had attended to th0 properlieB tf heat, beoawm ihe 
would have pei»^^^ ill thenslaiemeAi^a chain? of iela». 
tions conneMiAg it wii^ feels' which Ite knew to be tme; 

3. He is much gitiided by hispowerof disoriminating 
the credibility of testimony) or of 'dtetiogaishii^ thitt 
species and that amount <yf it^' whioh-he (eeh te be- un^- 
woi-thy of absolute credit, &om thaft xm which he relies 
with as imi^Udi-cdnfid^niee bj» m]ikte ottifonRiity of die 
course of nature. The i^nlgav mind iajoften unable, to 
make the neeessaery diMri^inaiioii i» thie > respect, aad 
therefore is aptto'lalt^fite one df tbeieKtremes ^f<m- 
dulity or scepticism. Mr. Hume, indeed, Unisetfvad- 
mits that there is a certain amount' of testimotiy on 
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wfaicbbeiroiiid reeeiw a* Mrtemcnt mielj at variance 
with his own unifonn experienoo* aa ip ^fajrpelhatieal 
oaae vfaich he prapaaeaf^-Hite acoDunt of a ftotali dark- 
■esaover tke vhole eardi, cxmtimmgibr ciglit itqn^ 
two- bandied years ago. The cvidenee wUch he ie» 
fasrea fbr it is simply Ab aonomteiiee of testiaaonics, 
nameljy that all authois im all langaq^ describe the 
event •; >aBd that triiipeUeiB hring acoomto froni all quar- 
teis;- of tiadirioiis of the ooauTranee-bringatill stnaiff and 
lisrelT among the people. On such evidence he admits 
thatiphil^eaphers ought to leoeiTe it aa oartain» 

Theseprinoqilfla nuqr be oonsideTedaa the dbaents 
af*ouri>eUef in regard to stataneota whiob are new to 
lis:; and it. is intjsieateigv to reamrk hofw tihey bal^iee 
and conapenaate w^h other; Tfaua» a fita4iemmt' which 
app^ara.probable) ofi can be vea^ily lefened to known 
rdationay is leaeiTed upon a lower d^grea i^ testimony, 
OS in the ilhtstratioB nupeclang Axohim^es and the 
^»am»4(mgine« Otheaf^ which «e Snd gxieater difficulty 
m lefeorring to any known principle, we may receive 
upon ^ oertttn amount of teatimony, which we feel 
to be worthy of absolute confidence* But there may be 
odiers of so very extraordinary a kinds and so far remov- 
ed {bom, w even epposed to» every known principle, 
that we may heritate in leoeLving them upon any kind 
nf testinMmy, ludesa we can ^aovier. in. ?ekti(tt to them 
aomethmgen whidi the jnindiCan dx as 9xx elei^^ent of 
tnoml prohabihty. 

This leads us to a very obvious distinction af extra* 
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otdinary events, — ^inta those which kre only nlarveltous, 
and those which etre ttf be cbnsider^d miriwnilous. A 
marvellous eveni is one which difl^rs in all its elements 
from any thing that we previously knew, without being 
opposed to any known principle. Bnt a miraculous 
event implies much more than this, being directly op- 
posed to what every man knows to be the established 
and unifo»9 cotinse of nature: It is farther required 
thatisudi an event shall be of so obvious and palpable 
a kind, that every man is qualified to judge of its mi- 
raculous character, or is convinced it could not happen 
from the operation of any ordinary liatural cause. 

In receiving a sts^ement respecting such an event, we 
teqtxire the highest species of testimony, or that on 
which We i^ly with thfe same confidence as on the uni- 
formity rf the course of nature itself. But even with 
this amount of testimony, a doubt may sdll remain. 
For we have two aniounts of probability which are 
equally balanced againsif each other ; namely, the pro- 
bability that such testimony should notdeceive us, and the 
probaWlity that there should be no deviation firom the 
Course of nature. The concurring evidence of nume- 
rous credible witnesses, indeed, gives a decided prepon- 
derance to the testimony ; and upon a certain amount 
of testimony we might receive any statement, however 
improbable, as in the case admitted by Mr. Hume, of 
a universal darkness^ But, though in such a case we 
might receive the statement as a fact which we cotild 
Tiot dispute, the mind would he left in a state of abso- 
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lute suspense and uiieestainty, in regard to any judg«> 
ment wkich we could fiHon lespeetmg it. . Something 
mate appears to.be necessary for fixing the distinct be* 
iie£ of a miraculousiuterpositicin ;. and this is an impres- 
sion of moral probability. This oonsista4»f two pans : 
(1.) A distinct reference of the event to a power whieh 
we feel to be capable of producing it|-^namely a direct 
ii^terpositioxi of. the Deity. (2.) The perceptknt of an 
adequate object, or a conviction of high moral proba* 
•biiity, that an interposition of Divine powev mi^t be 
exerted in such cicennutanoes, or. for the aecomplish«- 
nient of such . an jobjecL Such are the .miracleft of 
the sacred writings. As events, opposed to the common 
course of nature, thay are, by the supposition, physieal«- 
ly improbable in the highest d^ree. Weie they noi 
sOy — were th^ in the lowest degree probaUe according 
to our conceptions of. the course of nature, they could 
not be miracles, and consequently could not answer the 
puipose, for which . they are intended. But notwith- 
standing this species of improbability, they carry with 
them all the elements of absolute credibility,*-Haamely, 
the highest species of testimony, supported by a moral 
probability which Jbeaxs.direotLy upon every element of 
the statement. <. This may be briefly. re£arred to the foU 
lowing heads irf^ . 

^ 1 . The human mind, had wandered &r firom truth re* 
specting Ood; and, on the great questions of his cha* 
-raeter and will^aiutum state, and the mode of. accept 
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tanee in fais «igbtj tlie'ItghtfuMiidiei by Tettmm 
the ^sest df ttieh ii^b Mi« &iydf ftelte. * Oii pobit^ df 
such importfttieey ib^reri^s'tlte 1i%h«^t *teoml probaifafU 
Itty, lliat the BMty^oUld not feav» unankind m this 
state of di^6&ei^j but' irdPdlS coHiititoieale "to thi^n^ sMfte 
distinct knowle^. 

2. It i£^ firirther prciblibie>,' that, jl soch a oottmuiiiea- 
tion were madefto nian/it^^iviuld be^^vgoompaiiiedhyp^ 
digtes or miraenlouft eveiitS) tolteuIotedto-sho^K^ 'bejF^d 
a doubt the ithmediate agency oi^Ood^ and thus td es^ 
tablish the diving authcmty of this neodrdi' ' ' 

3. There is iio i«iptdb(abiKly< that the'^pomr cf the 
Deity sh^ld'^iftodii^ ddvia»tottii -Bttm the usual mvmt 
of nature, e^M)le dftt^^^^felittg^udi a pufpose. Pot 
what we cUfl Ihe ^obrse 'of nature is hoihing more thaft 
an orde^ of events which ^he- das established; and there 
is no imprebafaliity, fhat, for an adequate end, betnigili; 
produce a dib^lk^'ft^ this ofrder. 

4. An iny^tant htm^h of the moml prd^ability^^ 
the whole statement of die saetied writiiq^ arises ftom 
the character of the truths theiiisdves^ ohidlengnig the 
assent and a^pr^botitm of ^^kstj uneontamisiated mind. 
This part of^the tiuhj^t resolves itself iti to 'three parts ; 
<-~tbe truths relating to the tftiaraoter and perfections i>f 
the Deity ; the high- and refined moxialitf-of A^ gCfifA ; 
and live adaptiftioh of itie- whole ^rcmsions of Ghmiian- 
i^ to the aotuol oondfvfikm -oftnan' as a 'numd being. 
The fevm^ carryMa eoni^Mon qf tii^Wi«h «»<lhennnd 
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of evfKiy G(iii4idvuifitn»r ; the iifo Ittteor fix themselves 
upo^rtthe c^nacieiioeor ia^ial kAmffi of all fikw» of 
iQQRi .with:#p,.Hii|HK9sion wbieb ts kvesuitihle^ 
, : /yhia mod«>([^y^«ftnremg; is not duurge^blo with that 
hjflid^T&U^f^ .nhid]^ has som^wes bee» asissibed to it, 
that it professes first to prove the doc^JviQ hy the mira- 
ckKApd i^hep M^tKf Ae miraek by the dpqtrine. The 
t«9i4^i!py of itikooiy. to deduce ti^om ih^ various ele- 
mfi^tWhiki^reAUy ent^ifito t^ aargunimt, a kind ot 
oi^i^uiid •evjdeiu^^ the s^roageat osctainly whioh, on 
such a subject, tfaehuiDiaftfniiid is ^apabb) of pecdving. 
Ii|isreoq»pQ«(9dofthe€hafa«tQ« of the tniths,*<-*^be mo- 
uriippbabcUty.ef a;]:e^latiaii of icl^i: j(Q0wledgiao9 sub- 
J9G|s of iHti^b. infinite .i{n|)^ovt^^ th^ highest «fpe- 

9^ of ^tppp)iy,f(« the loiraoulo^s evideiice by whi^ 
^rei9dlBtioi9r«wi|s.aoeonapanied4 Th^e 9xei prin<aples 
i^TjOiir mtm^ qajlculated to percmve tb? maoiier in which 
the difierent parts of such at) ai^ijiin^t.baj^iuoiu^e with 
i^ebrotbefe; and, upon evsery priBcipkof qorjrect reason- 
ings itt,is impossible t^ficmceiyo tt»y itbii3^ more highly 
oi^ciiUted to cbaUeng^.th^^ serious attentioii and absol- 
nU^J^wmfy0j^ioimexj smuid undex^tiodiAg. 
<;iThia in^rfect view of a. deeply inte^sting subject, 
wiiUcbo tsuffici«nt -to show the fallacy of the objection 
m^hsk b99b9e» ui^d against the credibility of mii^cles, 
«7f?f|iiat'they.ai^ con^rfiry .to our ynalte^^alde experience 
jcyf |he,«$tftblifth^ OHm^otmiMs^ Ther« might have 
baeD;a#«ue di^eCt^f pluuribility in the argument, if 
these events had been alleged to have taken place in 
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ordinary circiiirstattxjes ; but die case is essefttiffll jt afc 
tered, and this kind of inrprobabtlity is Aijag&tliet' t&^ 
moved, when; in the alleged deviation,' a ntvragmtu 
introduced entirety ca^aUet)f producing it. Such, as 
we have seen, ute the miracle^of the saered writbigfli; 
and the qaesticb in regard to their probability k^ ddt 
whether they are probable, according^ to the usttol oouf«« 
of nature, but whether they are probable in the dredti^* 
stances in which they are said to have t^en pkee^ 
namely, in the case of a direct interposition- of 4he Deity 
for certain great and adequate purposes. In such a eas^^ 
our estimate of probability must be founded^ accdrdlttg 
to the principles already stated, not upon our expetien^i 
of similar events, but on the knowledge which we defiv^ 
from other sources, of the power of the agent to mhom 
the event is ascribed. Nowthe agent ii^wbom miraetes 
are aseribed is the Supreme Being, the* erea«of of tfU 
things, the stupendous monuments of whose omnipotent 
power are before us, and within trs, and lEtround us; 
What we call the e^ablished course of nature is merely 
an order of events which he has appointed ; and die 
question of probability is, whether it is probable; that 
for certain adequate purposes, he should pnoduee a devi- 
ation from this order. For such a stat^ient, indeed; 
we require strong, numerous, credible; and oonGuYria|( 
testimonies ; but it comes to be simply a quesiioii of 
evidence; and there is no real improbability, that^' in 
these circumstances, such events should take plaee«i -'^ 
In this manner, then^ there is entirely removed from 
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tbe stateme&t the improbability which is founded lipoa 
the mnfonaiij of the iurdicuuy couiBe of nature ; because 
it is Boftin the ordinary course of natiyre that the events 
are alleged to have taken place,, but in circumstances al^ 
togeliher. neir and peculiar. The subsequent inquiry 
beeomes, thiersfore^ simply a question o( evidence ; and 
this evideiice' is derived irom testimony. We are thus 
ledi tO: take a s%ht view, of the grounds on which we 
es^boate the credibility of testimony « 
- Testimony, we are told, is fallacious^ and is liable to 
deei^e n& . But so ase.our senses ; they also may de« 
ceive,. and pediaps have deceived us, as in the case of 
ecolas speetra ; bat we do not, on that account^ discredit 
the evidence of our eyes ; we only take means, in certain 
casea^ ibr covrecting their indications by other senses, 
as by touching- the object, or by a coooapajrison with the 
visual impressions of other men ; and, whatever proba- 
bilt^ there is, that the ^es of one man may be deceiv-* 
ed'in any one instance, the probability. is as nothing, 
that both his sight and touch should be deceived at once ; 
or diat the senses of ten men should be deceived in the 
same Hoadiier at the same time. It is the same with 
regald to testimony. It may have deceived us in par^* 
ticukf instances ; but this applies to one sjpecies of tqs^ 
tifHeiQr only ;^> there is another species which never de« 
ceived us. > We ^kam by experience to separate distinctr 
ly 4^e one fi»mtbe. other, and to fix upon. a. species of 
testimony on^wiiidi^ we lely with the same confidence as 
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on the uniliNniu^ i)£ the cQmmq(n$Aum,' Tkus^iif «b 
find ft mm. who in oth^ i^peots ihoaff^ et^ry^in4ieadbQi 
of a sound mxdyj^i^fmgmk i^Ymli^yAmh tttppasedrim- 
der his;own vrnf^f^v^x and^ m;«udft dlrciimstaiiQei thitt 
he could, not possibly be d«e^ived ; if bis slirtsoMiit' be 
such as contributes in no resqpect taihas predkHaar<advan*H 
tage, but, on the contrary, eposes vfaimitB tidifmlev' 
contempt, and danger ; i^^; notwiilistaading^ fasRiS^adlily 
perserei^ in it^ under ^eryspAcifis^fif perflec\itiaB/;and 
even to the s^ffeiii^«f:dealh ;*n*t05auppQBe sudiva tes- 
timony intended to deoeivei .woul4Jbe:tQ4issiiaie Hiidm-* 
ation from the e6tablifiheicQu<vs^,^, h^t»^nleharm^ 
as remarkable aa any event ^hijah it.Qe«ld possibly stm^ 
vvj to us. This might ^ meantaiQ^d iti jre^d :to mn^ 
such testimony^; bu4i, if ^e fin4^:|[^)jip^roHS wittip9se& 
agreeing ia the-fyune tesfiiQMiny, aU '^qfnally iiif^nwied.^ 
the fiictsy all showing the same eharacte^sof .eredij^i^y^ 
and without the, possibility, of QG(ncert i^:Connivan^e» 
the evidence becomes not convincing QBjy,.butinconta:o* 
yertible. . , * 

The growodson whieh we^eeeeive witho^ng^oe the 
evid^iee of testtimony, may thea^efoiFe' be, bri^jf .staled 
in the folIoT^ing joaanner:— »• < . ,.f 

' 1. That the statement, refers to , a matter, tof 6^1?*^ 
that the fact was sudi a&.qould ^be meily ascertaiin^^y 
the person who relates it,«-««iMl cthat^ jbe b<<ld ^ufficMOKt 
opj^orwrnity efrasceiytainifigi;!^ When tbeaMemflnt 
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iodiides" s point of opimM, the eaae eoiMs under 
anndieff pBDici^e ; and were^A, in the flntiiMtanee, 
ta 9fipaff«te;9iitt k opinion fpMn what is Smu 

3. That we have no reason to snspteet the witoeoi to 
beinflneniEed by interest or passion in h» evidence ; or 
that lie^has any pnarpose to answer bj it^ ddoukted to 
pniHirtefaisJown adwanci^ 

3l'iTha4 VBQOUB huUvidaals, wifihout anspidon: of 
coimivaDce, have eoncutred in the same statement. 
Tiibisapoifit of the utmost importanoe; and, incases 
IB whiab we sore satisfied that there could be no eonni- 
v^nee^ a- degree of evidence is derhned from the coneur- 
rence of teetimoHies^ which may be often independent 
even 49f 4he eiedibilief ef the individual witnesses* For, 
tlvdiigh it were probable that eaeh of them singly mi^t 
iie,^'f^ chances that they should all happen to agree in 
thi§ samelie^ may be Ibnnd to amount to an impossibi* 
Ifty. On this subject, there is also a farther principle 
of thie greatest interest, which has been well ilhistrated 
by Laplace, namely, that the more improbable a states 
ment is, in which such witnesses agree, the greater is 
the prdbaUKty of its tenth. Thus we may have two 
mien -whom we know to be so addicted to lying, that we 
would not attach the smallest credit to their single tcfr- 
trmomy en any subject. - If we find these concurring in 
e^sttAranent respecting an event whidi was highly pro- 
Mbieyor v«vy Kkely to liave-oecurred at the tfane which 
t}»fJtirifAiiM, wef may still hfive a suspicion that they 
are lying, and that they may have happened to concur 
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in the same lie^ even though there should be no suppo- 
sition of conniyance. But^ if the statement was in the 
highest degree improbable, such as that of a man rising 
from the dead, we may feel it to be impossible that they 
could accidentally have agreed in siich a statement; 
and, if we are satisfied that there conid be no conni- 
vance, we may receive a conviction from its very impro- 
bability that it must be true. In cases of concurring 
testimonies, we expect that the witnesses shall agree in 
all essential and important particulars; and, on the 
other hand, evidence of the authenticity of testimony 
is sometimes derived from the various witnesses differ- 
ing in trifling circumstances in such a manner, as, 
without weakening the main statement, tends to remove 
the suspicion of collusion or connivance. 

4. In all matters of testimony, we are greatly influ- 
enced by our confidence in a certain uniformity of 
human character. We attach much importance, for 
example, to our previous knowledge of the narrator''s 
character for veracity ; and a man may have acquired 
«uch a character in this respect, that we confide in his 
veracity in every instance in which his testimony is con- 
cerned, with a confidence equal to that with which we 
rely on the uniformity of the course of nature. In such 
a case, indeed, we proceed upon a uniformity which ap- 
plies only to a particular order, namely, those whom we 
consider as men of veracity. But there is, also a prai- 
eiple of uniformity which applies to the whole species ; 
and in which we confide as regulating every man of 
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sane mind. Thus, if the statement of a narrator eon«* 
tain cnrcumstances tending to promote his own advan«- 
tage, we calculate on the probability of fabrication, and 
reject his evidende, unless we had previously acquired 
absolute confidence in his veracity. But if, on the 
contrary, his statement operates against himself, con-» 
veying an imputation against his own character, or ex- 
posing him to contempt, ridicule, or personal injury,— «• 
without any previous knowledge of his veracity, we are 
satisfied that nothing could make him adhere to such a 
testimony, but an lionest conviction of its truth. 

5. A very important circumstance is the absence of 
any contra£ctory or conflicting testimony. This ap 
plies, in a striking manner, to the miraculous state* 
ments of the sacred writings ; for, even on the part of 
those who were most interested in opposing theni, there 
is no testimony which professes to show, that, at the 
time when the nuracles are said to have taken place, 
they did not take place. It is, indeed, a remarkable 
circumstance, that the earliest writers against Christian-* 
ity ascribe the miraculous events to the power of sor- 
cery or magic, but never attempt to call them in ques-^ 
tion as matters of fact. 

6. Much corroboration of testimony may often be ob-» 
tained from our knowledge of facts of such a nature, 
as, without directly bearing upon the statements to 
which the testimony refers, cannot be accounted for on 
any other supposition than the conviction of tbeise states 
ments being tnie. This principle applies, in a remarks 
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Me manner, to tbe immculoas histDAca of thcr^saomi: 
writings. We knoirv «s a Ustorical ^hcfy tbe >rapidi' 
mftniier in winch the dhralian biA imBi^psofagaiteA. ia 
the early ages,^ against the most fimiiidaidg oppositicnrt 
and by means of the feeblest human instruments. We 
are told, that this was owing to the conviction produced 
by miraculous displays of divine power ; — we feel that 
the known effect corresponds with the alleged cause : 
and that it cannot be accounted for on any other prin- 
ciple. 

It does not bdong to our present inquiry, to allude 
more particularly to the direct evidence by which the 
miracles of the sacred writings are supported ; we mere- 
ly refer, in this general manner, to the principles on 
which the evidence is to be estimated. A very inter- 
esting branch of the subject will come under our view, 
when we speak of memory and arbitrary association. 
We shall then see the irresistible importance of the 
commemorative rites of Christianity, by which the me- 
mory of these events has been transmitted from age to 
age, or rather from year to year ; and by which our 
minds are carried backwards, in one unbroken series, 
to the time when the events occurred, and to the indi- 
duals who witnessed them. In this manner, also, is 
entirely removed any feeling of uncertainty, which m^ 
attach to testimony, as we recede from the period at 
which the events took place, and as the individuals are 
multiplied through whom the account has been trans- 
mitted. Upon the whole, therefore, the evidence be- 
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so dear laid eowblusive, «b«r we nuiy mj of thoee 
whpt lejeet it» irh«t the gteat author of ChyiBtiam^ aatd 
on amoifaav oMaaumy^^ if thej hear ncHtfatse, neither 
will they be pentiaded though one roae fiHimihe dead/^ 
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OF THE INTELLECTUAL OPERATIONS. 

Thbouoh the various sources referred to in the prece- 
ding observations, we acquire the knowledge of a certain 
number of facts, relating either to the mind itself, or to 
things external to it. The next part of our enquiry 
refers to the operations, (to use a figurative expression,) 
which the mind performs upon the facts thus acquired. 
The term functions, or powers of mind, has often been 
applied to these operations ; but, as we are Qpt entitled 
to assume, that they are in fact separate functions in the 
usual acceptation of that expression, it is perhaps more 
correct, and accords better with our limited knowledge 
of mind, to speak simply of the operations which it is 
capable of performing upon a given series of facts* 
These seem to be chiefly referable to the following 
lieads. 

1. We remember the facts; and we can also recall 
them into the mind at pleasure. The former of these 
operations is Memory ; the latter is that modification 
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of it which we call Rsoollegtion. But, besides this 
simple recollection of facts, we can recall a perception ; 
that is, the impmsion of an actual scene which has 
been witnessed, or a person who has been seen, so as to 
place them, as it were, before the mind, with all the 
vividness of the <Mriginal perception. This process is 
called Conception. It is often described as a distinct 
power^ or a distinct operation.of the mind ; but it seems 
to be so nearly allied to memory, that it may be consi- 
dered Bs a modification of it. It is the memory of a 
perception. 

II. MVe separate f8ct» from the relation in which 
they were originally presented to u«, and contemplate 
some of them apart from the rest ;•— considering, for 
example, certain properties <o( bodies apart from their 
«klier properties. Among a variety of objects, we thus 
fix upon qualities, which are common to a certain num- 
ber of them, ^id so arrange them into genera and spe- 
cies. This process is usually called Abstraotion. 

III. We separate scenes or classes of fiicts into fAkea 
constituent elemenls^ and form these elements into new 
combinations, so as to represent to ourselves scenes, or 
oombinations of events, which have no real existence. 
This is Imagination. 

. IV. We compare facts with each othar,— observe 
their rdations and , c(mn^3don6,«^and trace the. results 
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wbieh iUlow. :: partioulio: oimifabifitmfli of them. :We 
also obseryestheir generid. charaoten^ so-as ta deduce 
from the whole general facts or general principles. 
This is Reason or Judgment. 

In this arrangement^ it will be observed, I confine 
myself entirely to facts. I do not say that the mind 
possesses distinct faculties, which we call memory, ab- 
straction, imagination, and j'Udgment, — for this at once 
leads into hypothesisf ; but simply that, in point of 
fact, the im&d^ vetnembers, abstracts, imajgiiies, : and 
judges. These ^ocesrses appear to oonstitute disianct 
mdital acts,' wlisoh eveify -one is conaxsous of wfad atl^hds 
to the pbeMitti^na ^f his own mind. But beyond the 
sim]fde facts we ic&ow: nothing, and no human ingenuity 
can lead; us one step farther. 6ome o£ the foQoweriS of 
Dr. ReidLarppem: to b«ve erted in thi& respect, by as- 
crflung to the mind distinct flMsulties or functus, some^ 
what i» tbe maiiiser in which we ascribe to the body 
distinct senses* Dr. Brown, on the other hand, has 
shown much ingcmuity in his attempts to simplify the 
arrangement <of die-mental processes, by referring them 
all to his iwo pyiiioit>les of simple and relative sugges- 
tkm. But, without inquiring what has been j^ned to 
the sci^Ms by this new phraseology, and avoiding en-* 
tirely any system which seems to suppose distittci^iftnc- 
tions of mittd^ I confine myseltf to facts r^pecting the 
actual mental 0perati(m8 ; and it appears to answer best 
the purpooes of praotical utility to speak of these opera- 
Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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^..^y^]^fi|^^BY,.we r^n the amprewioB of facts or 
e^&fi^.'^ aod by .BBCoLiioevioN we recidl tbem into the 
if^^Tbf^a vp}uijl9jr^ ^^t. £^ CoMcnmoN ve xecall 
{Ifrcff^QQ^ 9i?f|he impijesstoa of actual «oeM8> peraons, 
9V.,,^Wll^fi^ns!4 tfanA a. skilful paiAter can del]s»ate 
iko^ AWieepdy^n a la»dacape aconttdarable time after 
\^ \3^ soj^ity or the couatfenaoee ef a frkad who is 
4^ or aliaent,' These a{)pear to he< tbe leading phe* 
p^g^iei^ which. 4re. refmUe ibo the head of memory. . 

.Theve seew to be original di0ereiiee8 in the power of 
m^amy^ ^^ifae individuals beijag remarlutble for reten* 
tive jxxf^B^iQXj^ • though not otherwise disdngnidwd by 
th^ int^eptual. eadowm^ats* Thii% pensona have 
beajb^ ]k^^wn jfco lepeait . a loQg discourse aftmr once hear^ 
ing Ut^ or. even aperies of things without oonncxion, as 
a Iqng coliiito of %ures, or a nufmber of words without 
maiamng. There is on recerdthe acoount of a man who 
could repeat the whole cooLtcnts of a newspaper ; and o£ 
appther who cq«ild retain words that were dictated to 
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biin, inritbojilt any comiecdon, to the amounixif six thouu- 
sand. A man mentioned by Seneca^ after heariaig a 
poet read a new poem, claimed it as hi$ own ; and^ in 
proof of his claim, repeated the poem from beginning to 
end, which the author could not do. A similar anec- 
dote is told of an Englishman, whom the king of 
Prussia placed behind a screen, when Voltaire came to 
read to him a new poem of considerable length. It has 
been alleged, that this kind of memory is gqperally con- 
nected with inferiority of the other intellectual powers ; 
but there i^pears to be no foundation for this. For, 
though the mere memory of words may be met with in 
a high degree in persons of defectiye understandings it 
is also true that men of high endowments have be^i ler 
markable £)r memory. It is said that Themistodes 
could name all the citizens of Athens, amounting to 
twenty thousand ; and that Cyrus knew the name of 
every soldier in his army. 

The late> Dr. Ley^en was remarkable for his 2oe- 
mory« I am informed, through a gemleman who was 
intimately acquainted with him, that be could repeat 
correctly a long act »f parliament, or any similMr docu* 
ment, after having once read it. When he was, -on one 
oocasion, congratulated by a friend on his remarkidble 
powieTis. thisiespect, he r^Ued, that instead <^ an advan- 
ti^ it was often a source of great inoonveniencet This 
he explained' by saying, that when he wished to reocrflect 
a particular point in. any thing which he had read, he 
could do it only by repeating- to himself the whok from 
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the commenceineiit till he readied the point which he 
wiiG^ted to reeall. 

We may find a mere local memory combined with 
very little judgment : — ^that is, the power of remember* 
ing facts in the order in which they occurred, or words 
in the order in which they were addressed to the indi- 
yidiial ; but that kind of memory which is founded, 
not upon local or incidental relations, but upon real 
analogies, must be considered as an important feature 
of a cultivated mind, and as holding an important place 
in the formation of intellectual character. The former 
kind of memory, however, is often the more ready, and 
is that which generally makes the greater show, both on 
aeeonnt of its readiness, and likewise because the kind 
of facts with which it is chiefly conversant are usually 
those most in request in common conversation. 

These fiicts are referred to as matters of curiosity 
only. The points of real interest and practical import- 
ance, in regard to memory, respect the manner in which 
it 18 influenced by the intdlectual habits of individuals, 
— -amd the. principles on which it may be improved. 
These are referable chiefly to two heads, — ^Attention, 
mid Association. 

Memory is very much influenced by Attention, or 
a foil and distinct perception of the fact or object with 
a view to its being remembered ; and by the perception 
beidg kept before the mind, in this distinct manner, 
for a certain time. The distinct recollection of the fact, 
in such cases, is generally in proportion to the intensily 

F 
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with which it has heen ^odtefbpkted ; and tUs k ail^ 
very tntich strengthened by its being replBAledlyifarott^t 
before the mind. Most people, nooordtngly^ have ex- 
perienced, thai a statement is more istrongly kn^acssed 
upon the memory by being several times repeateclto 
others. It is mi the same principle^ that memcoy is 
greatly assisted by writing down ih« object of our knov* 
ledge, especially if this be done in a distinct and ayate*' 
matic manner. A subject also is more dtsdoctly con- 
ceived, and more correctly remembered, after we have 
instructed another person it. Such exercises are not 
strictly to be considered as helps to the memory, but: as 
excitements to attention ; and as thus leading to Aat 
clear and full comprehension of the sublet, which isse^ 
quired for the distinct remembranoe of it. 

It is familiar to every one that there are great differ^ 
ences in memory, both in respect to the faeility of ac- 
quirement, and the power of retention. In the former 
there appear to be original diffia:enoes,«^biit a great deal 
also depends npm habit. In the powor of retenlioii 
muph depends, as we shall afterwaitls see, upon the habit 
of correct association ; but, besides this, there are facts 
which seem to show a singular connexion with die num- 
ner in which the acquisition was made. The following 
fact was communicated to me by an able and inteUigent 
friend, who heard it from the individual to whom it re^ 
lates* A distinguished theatrical performer, in coaiEe- 
quence of the sudden illness of another actor^ had oeea- 
won to prepare himself, on a few hours' notice, for a part 
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lAiA Jm$$ eniire]gF now to him \ and the part was long 
i4di mther idiffiettlt. He aoquired it in a very short 
lame, and went through it with perfect accuracy, but 
Honwidiately after the performance forgot it to such a 
degaodf that thoi^h he perlbnned the character for 
serard daya in sncoession) he was obliged every day to 
atadjr k anew. Characters whieh he had acquired in a 
more ddtbemte manner he nevar forgets^ but can per- 
fivm them at any time without a moment's preparation. 
When questioi^ respeeting the mental process which 
he employed the first time he performed this part, he 
says^ that he lost sight entirely of the audience, and 
atfemed to have nothing before him but the pages of the 
book Iron whieh he had learnt it ; and diat, if any 
thing had occurred to interrupt this illusion, he should 
have sti^t instantly. 

That degree of attention, whieh is required for the 
loll remembrance of a subject, is to be considered as a 
vduntaiy act on the part of the individual ; but the 
actual exercise of it is influenced, in a ^at measure, 
by his previous intellectual habits. Of four individuals, 
fi» example, who are giving an account of a journey 
^unoi^ the same district, one may describe chiefly its 
agricultural produce ; another, its mineralogi^l charac- 
Mrs ; a third, its picturesque beauties ; whale the fourth 
may not be able to give an account of any thing except 
^6 state of the roads and the faeiliqes for travelling. 
The same &cts or objects must have passed before the 
fiie^^es of all the four ; but their r^oaembrance of them 
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depends upon th^ paints to wbiob their attentico wiw 
directed. Besides the manner here alluded to» in ^hid» 
the attention is influenced hj previous habtta or pw:* 
suits, some persons have an active inquiring slate of 
mind, which keqps the attention fully engaged xtfoa 
whatever is passing before them ; while others jpve Wkj 
to a listless inactive condition^ which requires to be 
strongly es^cited before the attention is jroused to ilie 
degree required for xemembsance. The former , aeooiti- 
mgly, remember a great deal of all that passes before 
them, either in reading or observation* The latter axe 
apt to say that they are deficient in memory ; their die^ 
ficiency, however, is not in memory hut in attentioa ; 
and this appears from the £sLet, that they do. not forget 
any thing which deeply engages their feelings, or eo&- 
cems their interest. 

The habit of listless inactivity of mind should be care- 
fidly giiarded against in the young; and the utm<>9^ 
care should be taken to cultivate the cqpposite, namelf, 
the habit of directing the mind intensely to whatever 
pomes before it, either in reading or observation. This 
may be considered as forming the foimdation of sound 
intellectiud character. 

Next to the e^ect of attention, is the remarkable in- 
fluence produced upon memory by Associatiom. This 
principle holds so important a place in relation to the 
mental operations, that some philosophers have been dis- 
posed to refer to it nearly all the phenomena of mind ; 
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but, without ascribing to it this universal influence, its 
eS^ta aie certainly very exttmsive, and the facts con- 
nected with it present a subject of peculiar interest. 
' The principle of association is founded upon a re* 
ttiarkable tendency, by which two or more facts or con« 
ceptbns, which have been contemplated together, or in 
immediate succession, become so connected in the mind, 
that one of them at a ftitnre time recalls the others, or 
introduces a train of thoughts, which, without any men- 
tal eibit, follow each other in the order in which they 
were originally associated. This is called the association 
of ideas, and various phenomena of a very interesting 
kind are connected with it. 

But, besides this tendency, by which thoughts for- 
merly associated are brought into the mind in a parti- 
cular order, there is another species of association, into 
which the mind passes spontaneously, by a suggestion 
from any subject which happens to be present to it, 
1%e thought or &ct, which is thus present, suggests 
.another which has some kind of affinity to it ; this sug- 
gests a third, and so on to the formation of a train or 
series which may be continued to a great length. A 
remarkable circumstance likewise is, that such a train 
may go on with very little consciousness of, or attention 
to it ; so that the particulars of the series are scarcely 
remembered, or are traced only by an effort. This sin- 
gular &ct every one must have experienced in that state 
of mind which is called a reverie. It goes on for some 
time without effort, and with little attention ; at length 
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the attention is roused, and directed to a paftictilar 
thought which is in the mind, without the person be&ig 
able at first to recollect what led him to think of that 
subject. He then, by a voluntary effort, traces ihe 
chain of thoughts backwards, perhaps through^ ft long 
series, till he arrives at a subject of which he haj? a dSs^ 
tinct remembrance as having given rise to it. 

Jt is impossible distinctly to trace the principle)^ 
which Itod to the particular chain of thoughts whicK 
arise in a case of this kind. It is probably much in- 
fluenced by the previous intellectual habits of the indi- 
vidual; and^ perhaps in many instances, is guided' by 
associations previously formed. There are also anioiig 
the facts or thoughts themselves, certain principles of 
analogy, by which one suggests another without that 
kind of connexion which is established by previous 
proximity. These have usually been called principles 
of association, or, according to the phraseology of Dir.' 
Brown, principles of simple suggestion. They have 
been generally referred to four heads, — resemblance,—, 
contiguity in time and place, — Cause and efiect,i — and 
contrast : and others havQ reduced them to three, con- 
sidering conti^ity, and cause and effect, as referable 
to the same head. On these principles, then, one 
thought may suggest another which has some relation 
to it, either in the way of resemblance, contiguity, cause, 
effect, or contrast. But still the question recurs, wbat 
gives rise to the occurrence of one of these relations in 
preference to the others. This may depend, in some 
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iii3tan^s> op previous habits of thought, and peculkr- 
i^ie$),ofm(&ntal temperament ; and in other cases associa* 
Uons may. be more apt to occur, according as some ana* 
Ipgous association may have been more recently form^ 
^ .more, lively, or more frequently repeated. When 
the. common topic of the weather, for example^ is intro^ 
duced in ccmversation, or presented to the mind, the 
agriculturist will naturally refer to its influence on ve* 
getation, ; the physician to its effects on the health of 
the qommuuity : the man of pleasure may think only of 
its iref^i:en<?e to the sports of the field ; the philosopher 
n^y endeavour to seek for its cause in some preceding 
^tmqispheric phenomena ; and another person of certain 
}iabits of observation may compare or contrast it with 
tho. weather of the same period in a preceding year. 
Tl^us, in five individuals, the same topic may give rise 
ta ^ve trains of thought, perfectly distinct from each 
orf*er, yet each depending upon a very natural and ob* 
viouf» prinoiple of suggestion. In other instances, it is 
impossibly to trace the cause which leads the mind into 
peculiar and unusual associations. The following ex- 
ample from Hobbes has been frequently referred to. 
** Jn a company in which the conversation turned on 
the civil war, what could be conceived more inipertin- 
ei^t, than for a person to ask abruptly, what was the 
value of a Roman denarius. On a little reflection, how- 
^Vj^r, I was easily able to trace. the train of thought 
which suggested the question ; for the original subject 
of discourse naturally introduced the history of the 
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King, and of the treadiery of diose who surrendered his 
perscm to his enemies ; this again introduced the treach* 
ery of Judas Iscariot, and the sum of money which be 
received for his reward. And all this train of ideas 
passed through the mind of the speaker in a twinkling, 
in oonsequenee of the Ydodty of thought."" Mr. Stew* 
art adds, in rekition to this anecdote, <^it is by no 
means improbable, that if the speaker had been inter- 
rogated about the connexion of ideas whidi led him 
aside from the original topic of discourse, he would 
have found himself, at first, at a loss for an answer.** 

In the mental process now referred toj it is probable 
that the term suggestion is much more correct than jc»* 
saciatiimi which has often been applied to it For in 
the cases which belong to this class, the facts or thoughts 
suggest each other, not according to any connexion or 
association which the mind had previously formed be* 
tween them, but according to some mental impression 
or emotion, which by a law of our constitution proves 
a principle of analogy or suggestion. We readily per- 
ceive how this takes place in regard to circumstances 
which are allied to each other by resemblance, contigu- 
ity, cause, or effect ; and the suggestion of contrast 
must also occur to every one as by no means unnatural. 
Thus, the sight of a remarkably fat man may recall to 
us the thought of another man we had lately seen, who 
was equally remarkable for his leanness : the playfulness 
and mirth of childhood may suggest the cares and anx- 
ieties of iifter-life ; and an instance of conduct, which 
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we greatly disa^^ove, may lead us to recollect how very 
differently another individual conducted himself in simi- 
Ur ^eumstanees. 

In a practical view, the aubject of association leads 
ii9 e)tie% to a ccmsideration of the manner, in which 
fiicts are so associated in the mind as to be recalled by 
means of the connexion ; in other words, the influence 
of ^sociation upon memory. In this view associations 
are. distinctly xe&rable to three classes : 

I. Natural or philosophical association. 

II. Local or incidental association. 

III. A^Utrary or fictitious association. 

A variety of mental phenomena of the most interest- 
ing kind will be found connected with the subjects re- 
ferred to imder these x^lasses. The principle on which 
they all depend, is simply the circumstance of two or 
more &cts, thoughts, or events, being contemplated to- 
gether by the mind, though many of them have no re- 
lation to each other except this conjunction. The 
strength of the association is generally in proportion to 
the intensity of the mental emotion ; and is likewise in 
a great measure regulated by the length of time, or the 
number of times, in which the facts have been contem^ 
plated in this connexion. Astonishing examples may 
be often met with, of facts or occurrences, which have 
long ceased to be objects of- simple memory, being 
bmu^t up in this manner by association, though they 
bad not passed through the mind for a very long time. 
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I. Natural or Philosdfrical Assocsatiok takes 
place when a het or statement^ on which ihe atMnaon 
is fixed, is, by a mental pocess, associated with same 
&6t previously known, to which it has a relatioD, wt 
with some isttl3fect which it is ealealated to tlhistfftte. 
The fact so acquired is ditts, to use a figiuratiY6'8zpiQ6« 
sibn^ put by in its prop^ plaoe in the mind^ aHdean 
afterwftrds be readied by means cxf the association. 
: QPhe formation bf associationsy in tins marxdetiiif of 
course influenced in a very great degree by prenoua 
mental habits^ pursuits^ or subjects of itgflection ; and, 
according to the nature and the van^iety of these pursuits 
or subjects of thought, facts which by some avis passed by 
and instantly forgotten, tnaybe fixed upon by oehei« uritk 
eager attention, and referred to some ^prioeiple which 
they are calculated to illustrate. Examples of this 
kind mvist be familiar to every one ; I may mention* ^is 
following : In a party of gentlemen the conversatioii 
turned on the warlike character of the Mahrattats, i^ 
compared with the natives of Lower India, smd tbi^e^sf* 
planation given of it by an author who refers it to theb 
use of animal food, fiom which the Hindoos ari9 said €0 
be prohibited by their religion. A doubt was started 
iiespecting the extent to which Hindoos are pix4iftk. 
ed from the use of animal food ^ some were cS one 
opinion and som^ of another, iind the pmnt was left m^ 
d^ded. Reding, soon afte)rj the Journal of iffisbi^ 
Hdber, I found it stati^, fhitt at one lime duiin^ fc^ 
journeys when a larg^ sup^dy (^ meat was. brou^t §tf 
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lljiii, be ordered -thr^e kmhs to be sent to his Hindoo 
aMendaatSf and that the gift was received with every 
exffeseiioii of gratitude. On another ooeasion, such a 
&ct night have been passed by without producing any 
ioq^reseien ; or it might have been slightly associated 
witk the good ffishop's att^tfon to the comfort of all 
afoimdhim^ but not lemembeped beyond the passing 
moment, . la.eoAnexioQ with the disettssietn now men- 
tioi^» it<b6eaaie a fact o£ great interest, and never to 
hcT'lisig^ten ; aad'.led to inqfutry after more precise in- 
filNniQatica) oathe auligeot to which it related. 

Tilift tiaflii^ exaoiple may serve to illustrate the 
pfi9<»pkb that, the remembraaee of insulated facts does 
not td^^nd merdff upon the d^ree of attention directed 
lia.dien^ but also. on the eKistence in the mind of sub- 
let of tho^ight with whiok the new &0t may be asso- 
ciated*; Other, lacts, aa they ooeur» will afterwards be 
add^ from tiioe to time, giving rise to a progressive inn 
cieaat of knowledge in a mind in which this mental 
pvaceBs ia legidairly carsied on. Thia habit of attention 
and aseoeiai^on ought thatdTore to be carefully cultiva^ 
ted, aa it muit have a great influence on our progress 
ift J^oewlodgOi and lUcewi^e on the formation of intellect* 
tuaJl €haraeter> provided the associations be made upon 
aeiind prina^lesr or according to the true and important 
x^ti^a of ihp:^* It is also dosely connected with 
t)Hileil(ftivity of mind which ia ever on the alert for know^* 
)|^i Ippm ev«iry aouice that oomea witjbin itii reach; 
andr^l^ hlibil o{.xaflectioii> wbkb always eonnecta wi(h 
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such &cts the condittsioiis to which they leodf aapd, the 
views which they tend to illustrnte. On this px^ndple 
also, every new fact which is acquired, or eviery new 
subject of thought which is broughjt before the mind}. is 
not only valuable in itself, but also becomes the b^^ 
or nucleus of farther infonoati<m. Minds which axf 
thus furnished with the requisite foandation of know* 
ledge, and act uxuformly up<Ni these principles of ei|« 
larging it, will find interesting matter to be associiiil^ 
and remembered, where others find only amusemei^ fisr 
a vacant hour;, which passes away and is forgotten. 
There is also apother respect in which the habit (^.jQor- 
rect and philosophical association assists the memcHry^ 
and contributes to progress in knowledge. For by 
means of it, when applied to a great mass of facts re* 
lating to the same sulgect, we arrive at eertjdn ^^^^ral 
facts, which represent a numerous body of the indivi- 
duals, and the remembrance of which is equivalent to ihe 
remembrance of the whole. 

The associations referred to under this first head, 
arise out of the real relations of facts to each pthei*, ,01* 
to subjects of thought previously existing in the mindL 
The particular train of association, ther^ore, which is 
formed from the same facts, by di&rent individuals^ 
9iay vary exceedingly. Thus, the same faots x^9f at- 
ten admit of various applications, or in other wor^ qC 
being associated in various ways, by different pcsrsons^ 
according to their intellectual habits, or by. the saoie 
p^sonat difierent times, according to the subject of. 
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thought whieh happens to he more immediately present. 
Wh^ vttious facts have heen associated in the mind, 
in the manner now veferred to, they form a series which 
hang together and recall each other in a rery remark- 
able manner. There are two ways in whieh this takes 
piftce, which may be called voluntary and spontaneous. 
(1.) We call up facts by a voluntary effort, by directing 
llie Aiind into particular trains of thought calculated to 
lead tO' those which we are in seamh of This is what 
we i»ll recollecting otlrselyes on a particular subject. 
We have an impression, perhaps, that the mind iis in 
possession of information which bears upon the subject, 
bK^t do not at the moment remember it ; or we remem- 
ber some circumstances, and wish to recall a more full 
asd complete remembrance. We therefore commence 
a^ mental process which consists in putting in motion, 
to speak figuratively, a train of thoughts, or a series of 
associated facts, which we think calculated to lead us 
to the facts we wish to recall. (2.) Associations recur 
spontaneously, either when particular topics iiaturally 
leading to them are brought before the mind, in reading 
or ooi^versatien, or in that state in which the mind is 
left to follow, without any effort, the current of thoughts 
as they succeed ea<ih other. In the healthy state of 
the mind, we can give way to this spontaneous succes- 
sioBofllioughts; or we can check it at our pleasure, 
and direct the mind into some new train connected with 
the same subject, or arising out of it ; or we can dismiss ' 
it alfx^ther. While we allow it to go on, it does so, 
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not only without effort^ but often 'withoutconaciousnessi 
so that when the attention is, after somt tame^ .arrested 
by ^ m^'eet of thoi^bt which i» in the mindf we do not 
at first remember what led us to tbidL of it, and b«gi» 
to reeoUeot ourselves by tracing the series backimrda* 
In itbis state <tf mmd^ it is most interesling to observe 
the manner in which old associations' are revived,, and 
old reedlections reviewed, which seemed to have been 
loiETt ^and forgo^n ; atid how facts and oocurreofiea oome 
into the mind which had not been thought of ior many 
years* They aite i^ecaUed, we scarody know how^ by 
soipae trsftn of as8ocii»tion which we can hardly tiaoe^ and 
whidb had long ceased to be the subject of tmj voluata* 
ry effi)zt of atteiKionv We sball i^ain idliide. to thia 
most^^interesting subjest^ in relation to the manngr in 
which associations, longiinrgotten, are sometimes hroughi 
into the mind in dreaming, and in certain states of de*^ 
lirium. 

The voluntary power over the suceesaion of thou^^ti 
and associations which has now been alluded to, is a sub- 
ject of extreme interest. We shall have occasion to re- 
fer to it again when we come to speak of a remarkable 
condition in which it is lost ; and in which the mind is 
left entirdy tinder the influence of the series of thonghta 
as they happen to snceeed each other, according prdba^ 
bly to old asSKldalkms, without the power of arrestwg 
ot varying it. "ilif^ occurs in twor very mtereslaag vmm* 
tal condMons to be afterwarde more particularly \ 
tioned,— *dreaitth}g and iiilB&mty^ 
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ilv LocAii OR IirciDBNTAL ABsoeiATioN.*— In the 
mental proeesB lekned to under the pitKeding heacU 
fiicts or thwigfate are associated according to certain real, 
rd$tions ; though these^ we hare -seen, may be various; 
oadt^ipartieuiar relati<m which is fixed upon^ in parti- 
edbr 'Cases, depends uponthe inteUecUMl habits i£ the iih* 
dividual* la the cla^s now io be mentiened) the assoeia- 
tioas am fanned acoording to no eidier rdalious than audi 
aaare entirely looal or easual« Thus, a fact, a thought, 
orra snetital impression^ is associated with the person by 
w4ft>nf • it was communicated^ xa the place where the 
CDonnsincation wat^ made ; and is recalled to die mind 
whcaitfae place or persea is seen^ me»tioned» or thoi^ht 
o£.. Somepersons seem to form almost no other aeso* 
ciatioDB than those of this description* When a ]^bee 
whiah diey had Tisited, forexample^ is spoken of, they 
immedialiely rel^te^ in connexion with it, the persons 
whom they met there, incidents which occurred in their 
ooB^ony, and opinions or statements which were men- 
tioned m conyersation with them ; and from thi»> ^r« 
haps^ th«y may branch off to other circumstances rda* 
ti^g to diese individuals, their families, or contexions. 
> These meie local associations, howeyer^ often make a 
very deep impression upcm the mind ; more vivid, cer- 
tainly, than simple memory of the £Ebets ot ts^^nsactions 
cemteated with them. Thus, we avoid a place whid is 
asnriaiedrwitlianne pamful recollection ; yet the very 
ftcft^f slvisidiDg it shows that we have a full xemett>bip«iee 
of the circumstances, and, at^thie $«me lime, a conviction 
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that the sight of the spot would make the impression 
more vivid and more painful. After the death of a he- 
loved child or a much valued friend, we may retain a 
lively remembrance of them, and even anxiously cherish 
the impression of their endearing qualities ; yet, after 
time has in some measure blunted the acuteness of feel* 
ing, the accidental discovery of some trifling memorial^ 
strongly associated with the lamented object of our af- 
fection, produces a freshness and intensity of emotion, 
known only to those who have experienced it. This 
feeling is peculiarly strong, if the memorial has been 
long lost sight of, and discovered by accident, — ^because, 
as has been well remarked by Dr. Brown, it in this case 
presents the unmixed image of the friend with whom it 
is associated ; whereas a memorial, which has become fa- 
miliar to us, is associated with other feelings not relating 
exclusively to him. Philosophers have endeavoured to 
explain the mental phenomenon here referred to by sup- 
posing, that, in such cases, the mingling of mental emo- 
tion with actual perception gives a feeling of reality to 
the emotion, and, for the time, a kind of belief of the 
existence of the object of it. This is sufficiently plausi- 
ble, but, after all, amounts to little more than expressing 
the fact in other words, without conveying any real ex- 
plianation. 

Similar impressions, whether of a pleasurable or pain- 
ful character, according to the original feeling which is 
thus recalled, are excited by the sight of a spot which 
we have visited while under. the influence of strong 
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emotion ; by a tune, — a piece of poetry, — ^an article of 
dress, or the most trifling object with which, from inci- 
dental circumstances, the association was made. The 
effect of a particular tune on the Swiss regiments in 
foreign service, is familiar to every one ; and a similar 
efSsct has been remarked, from a similar cause, among 
the Highland regiments of our own country. The 
feeHngs thus produced may be so vivid, as even to over- 
pother present emotions ; to excite pleasure amid cir- 
cumstances of pain or depression ; and to produce de- 
pressing and painful emotions, when all present circum- 
stances are calculated to give satisfaction. Hence, it is 
probable that the principle might often be employed 
with much advantage, as a moral remedy, in various 
circumstances of depressing disease, as in the low state 
of fever, and certain conditions of insanity. A pleasing 
anecdote of this kind is mentioned by Dr. Rush. 
'< During the time that I passed at a country school, in 
Cecil county in Maryland, I often went on a holyday, 
with my schoolmates, to see an eagle'^s nest upon the 
summit of a dead tree, in the neighbourhood of the 
school^ during the time of the incubation of the bird. 
The daughter of the farmer, in whose field the tree 
stood, and with whom I became acquainted, married, 
and settled in this city about forty years ago. In our 
occasional interviews, we now and then spoke of the in- 
nocent haunts and rural pleasures of our youth, and 
among others, of the eaglets nest in her father^s field. 
A few years ago,' I was called to visit this woman lyhen 
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she was in the lowest stage of typhus fever. Up<u;t 
entering the room, I caught her eye, and, widi a cheer* 
fill tone of voice, said only, the eagle's seat. She aeii^ 
ed my hand, without being able to speak, and discover* 
ed strong emotions of plewsiHre in her oowBLtenaxicey.pvoH 
bably from a sudden association of dl her early doBi«^ 
tic connexions and enjoyments with the wends wkidk X 
uttered. From that time, she began to recover. Sim 
is now living, and seldom fails, when we meet, to saiate 
me with the echo of the * eaglets nest.^ " » i 

There is even something in these mere local assoei*^ 
tions, which fixes an impression upon the mind^ almost 
independent of memory, and upon a prinei|^e widi 
which we are little acquainted. The fbilowing aiieedatd 
is; I believe,' authentic, though I cannot at present refier 
to the woric in which it is related* It is certainly^ one 
of the mo6t extraordinary of its kind, and yet weaco 
enough df the' principle, in various instances, to give, it 
a high degree of probability* A lady, in the laBt< slago 
of a chronic disease, was carried from London to a:lod^ 
ing in the country :—tiiere^ her infant daughter was 
taken to visit her, and, after a 4&hort interview, earned 
back to town. The lady died a few days after, and, the 
daughter grew up without any reoolkotion of her mother^ 
till she was ofimature age. At tins time, she happened 
to be taken into the room in which her mother d«ed^ 
wrthout knowing it to hare been so ;-*^-«be started *M 
entering it, and, when a £riend who was almag with hev^ 
asked the cause of her agitation, replied, *^ I have a dis* 
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trabit impiessibn of halving been itk this room beforei and 
thst' a Jady, who laj in that CQmer, and seemed very 
^V kanied over me and wept."" 

' /TbeM^ngular inQnence^llieal association is often il- 
toserated' by^ the most trivial -oeourrenoes. Walkii^ in 
tlie^^ta^eet some yeftrs ago» I met a lad^t whose face was 
^aAifiF tocmO) bat whom I oould not name* I had, at 
tkm* same* dme^. an impression that I ought to have 
^fliben •to .hev5 «nd lo havt inquired fi>r some rel^itive 
who had lately been my pati^it ; but, notwithstanding 
]>i|iiiated e&sttstf I cohU not r^oognize her» and passed 
oa^iY'Some tiinfiafter^ in passing. along the road a few 
flfeilcB ftom^town^my <^ye caught.a OQtIage, to which J 
hjRi<l»en taken about six months b)e£pi^> to s^ a gentkk- 
milK^who'faad been' carried .int<^ it ia a stat^ of insensi- 
bility^ iniocmsequeoce of being thrown, from a gigf The 
s^iof the cottage instantly recalled the accident^ and 
tbe gentleman who was the subject of it; and) ^t the 
sinne-instantV doe .imparessiou that ihelady) whom I had 
passodin the.manner now mentioned) was bis wife. In 
this oase 2te^ recoUection was eiseited by dbe sight of the 
ladyyeven aiW repealasd and anxions a^empts; and I 
bdHev^ I sbonld not have recognised the patient him-* 
sdf, had he been alimg with b^r; wJhereas the whde 
iras^'ieeafled-in on instant by the sight of the cottage. 
Sittfiap'ffltfscmtionB mnsthaipe econrred to eyery one. 
We^meet^a person in the street^ who slops and spe^s 
tiPas) biutwe cannot reoogniee harm* We ate nnwiU* 
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ing to tell him so, and walk along with him conreniiig 
on various topics ; at length, he makes an aUnsion i4 
some person or some circumstance^ by means of wfaioh^ 
we instantly recollect who he is, and where we met 
with him. On the same principle, when we are endea- 
vouring to remind a person of a transaction which h4 
has forgotten, and which we are anxious to call to his 
recollection, we mention various circumstances conneoU 
ed with it, until at length we mention one-wiiich, by 
association, instantly brings the whole distinctly before 
him. There are even facts which seem to show that 
the impression recalled by local association may sSeet 
the bodily organs. Van Swieten relates of hims^, 
that he was passing a spot, where the dead body of i^ 
dog burst and produced such • a stench as made him 
vomit ; and that, happening to pass the same spot somd 
years after, he was affected by sickness and vomiting 
from the recollection. 

Finally, to the influence of local association we are t» 
refer the impressions produced by the monuments c^the 
illustrious dead ; the trophies of other times ; the re- 
mains of Greece and Rome ; or by the visitation of 
spots distinguished by illustrious deeds, as Thermopybe, 
Bannockbum, or Waterloo. ^< Fso: from me,^^ says Dr. 
Johnson, ^< and from my friends, be such frigid philoso^ 
phy, as may conduct us indifferent and unmoved, over 
any ground which has been dignified by wisdom, bra* 
very, or virtue. That man is little to be envied, ivli09& 
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psiiiotiain would not ^in foree upon the plains oF 
Maratboft, or wltoee piety would not grow wanner 
among the mins of lona*^ 

III. ARBITmABT OB FICTITIOUS ASSOCIATION. 

Tkia association is generally produced by a Toluntary 
effort of the mind ; and the facts associated are not 
oomweted by any relation except what arises out d* this 
effort. The process is exemplified in the connexion we 
estaUish between something which we wish to remember 
and somedbing w^e are in no danger of forgetting ; as in 
the common expedients of tying a thread about the 
filler) or making a knot on the pocket-handkerchief. 
A ^Bcmiaa, fiir the same purpose, turned the stone 
of lus ring inwards towards the palm of his hand. 
Thfire is an analogous expedient which most people 
ptobably hare employed for enabling them to remem- 
ber the names of persons. It consists in forming an 
aasociotilm between the name to be remembered, and 
tkat of some intimate friend, or public character of the 
same name, which is familiar to us. The remarkable 
ckcumstance in these cases is, that whatever difficulty 
a person may have in simply remonbering a name, he 
never forgets who the individual was with whose name 
he £Eirmed the association. 

- On this principle have been founded various schemes 
flf artificial memory. One of the most ancient consist- 
ed in associating the divisions of a discourse to be de- 
livered, with the various apartments of a building ; and 
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the kadtiig sentiments with ardcks of ftirmtiure: This 
is said to have - been much ^pmctiscd by theandtot 
orators, and to have given rise to the pfarasecdog^p'^ hf 
which we speak of the divisions of a diseouise, as the 
first place, the second place, &D. I have repeatedly 
made experiments on thiis method, in remembering the 
discourses of public speakers, and the effect is eertoittljr 
astonishing ; for, though it is many years since theiex- 
periments were made, I still find articles of fufnituie 
assodiated in the clearest manner with sentiments ^delftT* 
ered by some of the speakers. Otker systems of artifi* 
eial memory are founded upon the same general prisfiei<- 
ple, thiMigh the particular applications of it may vasy^ 
•»^and some of them are extremely absurd. On&ftf the 
last which attracted notice in this country^ was tbalt of 
a German of the name of Feinagle^ who ddlivered 
lectures on memory, to crowded and fashionable avdU 
iences, about the year 1809 or 1810. A kading past 
of his system was the mem<Hy of dates, and it ^onsssted 
in changing the figures in the date into the lettec® W 
th6 alphabet corresponding to them in number. These 
letters were tlien. formed into a word to be in sfone way 
associated with the date to be remembered. One exsan-^ 
pie, which I happen to recollect, will be sufficient to illua- 
trate the peculiarity of the system, and at the same 
time its efficiency for its purpose. Henry 1 Vw king of 
England was bom in the year 1366. This date, 
changed into letters, gives mff, which are very- easily 
formed into the word mvff. The method is not so ob- 
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vious of estaUishing with this • rektion to Henry IV* 
^« Henry IV V' says M* Feinagle, ** is four benS) and 
w^ pfttthem into the muff, one in each comer/' No 
ode^'Certainly^ after hearing this, is in any danger of 
fotjgefeting the date of the birth of Henry IV. ; but 
Whether the remembrance ia worth sueh a proeeas, is a 
s^atnte qnestioii. 

Itiis uiineoessary to enlarge upon the subject of arbi*^ 
trary association, as the observation of every one will 
ftuaiish nvmerfHis examples of it. There is one appli* 
catmi of the principle, however, which deserves to be 
refaredtoin.a more |»articula3r manner. I allude td 
AsB practke of commemorative rites, or periodical obser* 
vahees^ for transmitting the remembrance of remarkable 
evettts^ These are, in their nature, in general, entire- 
ty arbitrary ; or, if they have M&y analogy to the events, 
iht relation is only figurative* But the influence of 
such oeld2rati<^ns iB of the most extensive and most im«> 
]Mvtaint kind. If the events^ particularly, are of a very 
uneomraon eharaoter, these rites remove any feeling of 
iHioertainty whidi attaches to traditional testimony, when 
it haabeen transmitted through a loi^ period of time, 
and consequently, through a great number of individu* 
j^. They carry us back, in one unbroken series, to 
the period of the events themselves, and to the indivi^ 
duak who were witnesses of them. 

The most important appli^tion of the^ principle, in 
the^ manner now referred to^ ia in those observances of 
feligton which are intended to commemoxate the events 
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connected with the revelation of the Christian fiddb. 
The importance of this mode of transmission has not been 
sufficiently attended to by those, who have urged the 
insufficiency of human testimony, to establish the truth 
(:£ events which are at variance with the common course 
of nature. We have formerly alluded to one fsxt of 
this sophism, and have stated the grounds on which we 
contend, that no objection to the credibility of these 
evq^ts can be founded upon our observation of what we 
call the course of nature. We have admitted, that a 
much higher species of evidence is required for them 
than would be required for events which correspond wkh 
our previous observation ; and this high and pecnfiar 
evidence is confirmed in a striking manner by the pe* 
nodical rites now referred to. By means of these we 
are freed entirely from every impression of the &Uibility 
of testimony, and the possibility of the statements hav^ 
ing been fabricated ; as we are conducted in one uiiin*- 
terrupted series, to the period when the events took 
place, and to the individuals who witnessed them. 
This will appear, if we state in a few words a hypothe- 
tical case. Let us conceive a person attempting to im- 
pose upon the world, by an account of some wonderful 
or miraculous event, which he alleges occurred 500 years 
ago. He, of course, exerts every possible ingenuity in 
fabricating documents, and framing the appearance of 
a chain of testimony in support of his statement. It is 
quite possible that he might thus deceive a considerable 
number of credulous persons ; and that others, who did 
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not believe his statement, might yet find difSculty in 
pnyving its fallacy. But, if the report were farther to 
bear, that, ever since the occurrence of the alleged event, 
had been r^ularly and specially celebrated by a certain 
periodical observance, it is clear that this would bring 
the statement to the test of a fact open to examination, 
and that the fallacy of the whole would be instantly de» 
teeted. 

On these principles it must appear, that the state« 
ments of the sacred writings, respecting miraculous 
events which are said to have occurred upwards of 1800 
years ago, could not have been fabricated at any inter- 
mediate era during that period. It is unnecessary to 
state, how much more improbable it is, that they could 
have been fabricated at the very time and place in which 
they are said to have occurred, and in the midst of thou- 
sands who are said to have witnessed them, many of 
whom were deeply interested in detecting their fallacy. 
This part of the question is not connected with our pre** 
sent inquiry, but it is impossible to dismiss the subject 
without one reflection ; — that, if we are to proceed upon 
the principle of probabilities, we must balance fairly 
the probabilities of fabrication. If we do so, we hesi- 
tate not fso assert, that the probability of the world be- 
ing imposed upon, under all the circumstances now al- 
luded to, is more at variance with our firm and unalter- 
able experience, than all that we are called upon to be- 
lieve. 
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It does not appear necessary to say much of that mo- 
dification of memory which is called Conception. It 
is the recalling of a perception. If, for example, we 
have passed a person in the street, whose face we think 
we have seen, but without being able to recognise him, 
we can recall the impression of his countenance, and 
endeavour to recollect who he is. By a higher exer- 
cise of this faculty, a painter can draw from conception 
a landscape or a building, long after he has visited them, 
and even the portrait of a friend who is dead or absent, 
and whom he has not seen for a considerable time. By 
another modification of this power, we can embody 
into a conception a scene, a figure, or a transaction, 
which has been described to us by another. The vi- 
vidness of our conception, in such cases, does not de- 
pend upon the accuracy or even the truth of the des- 
cription, but upon the degree of liveliness with which 
it is given, or the intensity with which our atten- 
tion is directed to it. Thus, it has been remarked, 
that we have a more clear conception of Don Quix- 
ote or Sancho, than of any characters in real history 
unless they have been made familiar to us by paintings. 
The business of the novelist being to create his hero, he 
gives a more full and graphic delineation of him than 
the authentic historian finds it necessary to do : hence, 
the former begins his narrative by an impression made 
upon our conception ; the latter disregards this, and 
proceeds at once to the facts which he has to address to 
our attention and memory. 
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Genception, properly so called, or the recalling of a 
perception, does not appear to be necessarily connected 
with the impression of past time, but rather to be at 
first accompanied by a feeling of the present existence 
(^ the object. Connecting the impression with past 
time seems to be a distinct act of the mind; and the 
conception may be so strong as, for the moment, almost 
to exclude all idea of the past» That degree of concep- 
tion by which a painter can take the likeness of a friend 
who has been long dead, or delineate a scene visited at 
a' remote period, must amount to something of this na- 
ture. In tlie active and healthy state of the other fa- 
culties of the mind, this impression is but momentary, 
being almost instantly corrected by impressions received 
from the external world. We shall afterwards have oc- 
casion to refer to a remarkable state of mind in which 
it is not thus corrected, but in which objects, which ex- 
ist only in conception, are believed to have a real and 
present existence. On this condition depend many of 
the peculiarities of dreaming, insanity, and spectral il- 
lusions. 

Different individuals possess the faculty of concep- 
tion in different degrees ; and, connected with the de- 
gree of it, there is generally a corresponding talent for 
lively description. The faculty itself, or the formation 
ef the conception, probably follows nearly the same 
laws with memory, and depends, in a great measure, 
upon the degree of attention which was originally direct- 
ed to the objects. This, again, is influenced, as in the 
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case of memory, partly by the general activity of mind 
of the individual, and partly by his particular habits 
and pursuits. — Thus, as formerly remarked, in describ* 
ing the features of a country which they have passed 
over, one person will give a clear and lively description 
of its general characters, so as to place it, as it were, be- 
fore you ; a second will describe chiefly its pastures and 
produce ; a third may include both ; while a fourth 
may not be able to give an intelligible account of any 
one feature of the scene. . 

There are particular situations in which tfonception 
is apt to be most intensely brought into ex*fercise, espe* 
cially those of seclusion, and the absence of all external 
impressions. A beautiful example of this occurs in the 
life of Niebuhr, the celebrated Danish traveller. When 
old, blind, and so infirm that he was able only to be 
carried from his bed to his chair, he used to describe 
to his friends the scenes which he had visited in his 
early days, with wonderful minuteness and vivacity. 
When they expressed their astonishment, he told them, 
*' that as he lay [n bed, all visible objects shut out, the 
pictures of what he had seen in the east continually 
floated before his mind's eye, so that it was no wonder 
he could speak of them as if he had seen them yester- 
day. With like vividness, the deep intense sky of 
Asia, with its brilliant and twinkling host of stars, which 
he had so often gazed at by night, or its lofty vault of 
blue by day, was reflected, in the^hours of stillness and 
darkness, on his inmost soul.^ This may, perhaps, be 
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considered as an example of what we may call the high- 
est degre3 of healthy conception. Something a little 
beyond this leads to that state on which depends the 
theory (^ apparitions or spectral illusions. 

In concluding this brief allusion to the subject of ' 
conception, I shall only add the following example of 
another application of this mental process. In the 
church of St. Peter, at Cologne, the altar-piece is a 
large and valuable picture by Rubens, representing the 
martyrdom of the apostle. This picture having been 
carried away by the French in 1805, to the great re- 
gret of the inhabitants, a painter of that city ilndertook 
to make a copy of it from recollection ; and succeeded 
in doing so in such a manner, that the most delicate 
tints of the original are preserved with the most minute 
accuracy. The original painting has now been restor- 
^, but the copy is preserved along with it ; and, even 
when they are rigidly compared, it is scarcely possible 
to distinguish the one from the other. I am not aware 
that this remarkable anecdote has been recorded by any 
traveller ; I am indebted for it to my friend the late Dr. 
Duncan, of the university of Edinburgh, who heard it 
on the spot and saw both the pictures. 
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OF THE CULTURE AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
ATTENTION AND MEMORY. 

The facts which have been briefly referred to, in re- 
gard to the phenomena of memory, lead to some re- 
marks of a practical nature. These relate to the im- 
provement of attention and memory in persons of adult 
years ; and the cultivation of these powers in the educa- 
tion of the young. 

The rules from which benefit is to be derived for the 
improvement of memory, in persons of adult years, may 
be chiefly referred to the following heads. 

I. The cultivation of habits of attention, or of in- 
tense application of the mind to whatever is at the time 
its more immediate object of pursuit. 

II. Habits of correct association. These consist in 
the constant practice of tracing the relation between new 
facts and others with, which we are previously acquaint- 
ed ; and of referring facts to principles which they are 
calculated to illustrate, or to opinions which they tend 
to confirm, modify, or overturn. This is the operation 
of what we call a reflecting mind ; and information, 
which is thus fully contemplated and associated, is 
not likely to be forgotten. 

III. Intimately connected with both the former rules, 
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is the cultivation of that active inquiring state of mind, 
which is always on the watch for knowledge, from every 
source that comes within its reach, either in reading, con- 
versation, or observation. Such a mind is ever ready to 
refer newly-acquired knowledge to its proper place. It is 
thus easily retained, and made to yield those conclusions 
which are legitimately deduced from it. 

IV. Method, — that is, the pursuit of particular sub- 
jects, upon a regular and connected plan. 

All these principles are opposed to that listless inac- 
tive state of mind, which is occupied with trifles, or with 
its own waking dreams ;• or which seeks only amusement 
in desultory pursuits which pass away and are forgotten. 
They are likewise opposed to habits of irregular and de« 
sultory application, which even intellectual persons are 
apt to fall into, by means of which the mind loses the 
train of investigation, or of argument, in which it had 
made some progress, and may not be able to recover it 
in a satisfactory manner. Nothing, indeed, appears to 
contribute more to progress in any intellectual pursuit, 
than the practice of keeping one subject habitually be- 
fore the mind, and of daily contributing something to- 
wards the prosecution of it. 

V. Attention and memory are greatly promoted by 
writing on a subject, especially if it be done in a dis- 
tinct and systematic manner ; — ^also, by conversing on 
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the subject) — ^and by instructing others in it. These 
exercises, indeed, may perhaps be considered as aids 
rather to attention, or a clear comprehension of thct sub- 
ject, than to memory. For in regard to memory, it is 
remarkable how much its power is increased in many 
instances, by that kind of exercise by which it is alone 
trusted to, without any aid from writing. ' I have known 
medical men, for example, who had to recollect numer- 
ous appointments, do so with perfect accuracy by trust- 
ing to memory, to which they had habituated them- 
selves, but blunder continually when they kept a written 
memorandum. The mental power, which is in some 
cases acquired by constant and intense exercise, is in- 
deed astonishing. Bloomfield •the poet relates of him- 
self, that nearly one-half of his poem, the Farmer?s 
Boy, was composed, revised, and corrected, without writ- 
ing a word of it, while he was at work with other shoe- 
makers in a garret. 

Similar rules apply to the cultivation of these powers 
in young persons. They may be chiefly referred to the 
following heads. 

I. Exciting constant attention and constant interest. 
For this purpose it is of essential importance, that what- 
ever reading is presented to children, shall be of a kind 
which they understand, and in which they can feel in- 
terest and pleasure. This will be greatly promoted by 
directing their attention to the meaning of words, and 
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explaining them by familiar illustrations. The practice 
of setting tasks as punishments cannot be alluded to in 
terms adequate to its extreme absurdity. On this 
ground also, it must be considered as a great error in 
education to make children attempt too much, that is, 
more than they caa do with close attention. When a 
sense of weariness or mental languor takes place, what 
follows is not merely loss of time, but an important in- 
jury is'done to the mental constitution ; and it appears to 
be of the utmost consequence, that the time of children 
should be as much as possible divided between intense 
attention and active recreation. By a shorter time oc- 
cupied in this manner, not only is more progress made 
than by a longer, with listless and imperfect application ; 
but an important part of mental discipline is secured, 
which by the other method is entirely neglected. Si- 
milar observations, indeed, apply to persons at every 
period of life ; and I am fully persuaded that progress 
in any intellectual pursuit does not depend so much up- 
on protracted laborious study, as on the practice of keep- 
ing the subject habitually before the mind, and on the 
intensity of mental application. 

II. Cultivating habits of association, by pointing out 
to children the relation of facts to each other, and the 
manner in which they illustrate one another, or lead to 
some general conclusion. By directing them in this 
manner, from any particular fact, to reqpllect similar or 
analogous facts which had formerly passed before them, 
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they will be trained at once to attention, memory, and 
reflection. 

III. Cultivating that general activity of mind, which 
seeks for information on every subject that comes in its 
way. The most common and trivial occurrences may 
thus be made the source of mental improvement ; as the 
habits of animals ; the natural history of the articles 
that are constantly before us, in clothes, food, furniture ; 
articles of manufacture from a watch to a pin ; the ac- 
tion of the mechanic powers, as illustrated by various 
contrivances in constant use ; the structure- of a leaf, a 
flower, a tree. To those farther advanced, a constant 
source of interest may be found in history, geography, 
and memoirs of eminent individuals ; and in the leading 
principles of natural history, natural philosophy, and 
chemistry. Every new subject of thought, which is 
thus presented to the mind, is both valuable in itself, 
by the powers which it calls into action, and by proving 
a nucleus to which new facts may be afterwards associate* 
ed. 

IV. Memory and attention are greatly promoted in 
young persons by writing; provided it be done, not 
merely in the form of extracts from books, but in their 
own words ; in history, for example, in the form of 
chr.onological tables ; and on other subjects in clear and 
distinct abstracts, neatly and methodically written. 
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V. These exercises of mind are greatly promoted in 
the young by verbal communication. Hence the im- 
portance of frequent examination. The teacher is there- 
by enabled, not only to ascertain their progress, but to 
explain what they do not understand ; to impress upon 
them important points to which they may not have suf- 
ficiently attended ; to excite attention, inquiry, and in- 
terest ; and so to cultivate the habits of association and 
reflection. .These, in fact, ought to be the objects to 
be kept in view in all such exercises, as of much great- 
er moment than the mere putting of questions. On 
the same principle, a most usefiil exercise for young per- 
sons is, instructing others still younger, on subjects 
which they have themselves recently acquired. 

VI. In the cultivation of the mental powers in the 
young, a point of essential importance is the selection 
of proper and worthy objects of acquirement. In the 
general conduct of education in this x^spect, the chief 
error appears, in general, to have been, devoting too 
much time and attention, in females, to superficial ac- 
complishments, and in males, to mere acquirement in 
languages and mathematics : and the great object to be 
kept in view, from the very earliest period, is, the para- 
mount importance of the actual knowledge of things on 
subjects of real utility ; the actual cultivation of habits 
of observation, inquiry, association, and inductioir; and, 
as the foundation of the whole, the habit of steady and 
continued attention. The cultivation of these mental 
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habits is of greater value bj far than any one acqtdre* 
ment whaterer, for they are the basis of all future im- 
provement, and are calculated to give a tone to the 
whole character. 

In thiB brief outline I have said nothing on the sub- 
ject of religious instruction ; for the same rules apply 
to it as to branches of inferior importance, in as far as 
it is to be considered as engaging the intellectual powers. 
The chief error here appears to be the practice of tm^;- 
ing too much to the mere repetition of tasks or catech- 
isms, without that kind of direct personal instructicHi 
which is calculated to interest the attention, to fix the 
truths Upon the understanding, and to cultivate the 
habits of association and reflection. A leading braadi 
of this subject, the eultore of the moral feelings, does 
not belong to mir present inquiry ; but it is impossible 
to mention it without alluding to its intense intca»st, 
even in a philosophical point of view. One of the most 
striking phenomena, certainly, in the scien^ of the 
human mind, is the high degree of culture of which the 
moral powers are susceptible, even in the infant mind, 
long before the powers of intellect are developed for the 
investigation of truth. 

In reference to the whole science of education, nothing 
is of greater importance than the principle of associa- 
tion, which, we have formerly seen, exerts a most ex«> 
tensive influence, not in the remembrance of facts alone, 
but in perpetuating and recalling mental emotMms. 
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We take a very limited view, indeed, of this great sub* 
ject, if we eonfine education entirely or chiefly to the 
aoquisitum of knowledge, or even to the culture of the 
intellectual powers. That system is deficient in its 
most essential part, which does not carry on, along with 
these, a careful and habitual culture and regulation of the 
passions and emotions of the young, — their attachments 
and antipathies^ — their hopes and fears, — their joys 
and sorrows ;-*-the cultivation of the social and benevo- 
lent affections : — the habit of repressing selfishness and 
faearmg inconveniences and disappointments without 
nraxmuring ;-**a disposition to candou? and ingenuous* 
•ness, and a sacred regard to truth. Their future cha* 
xacter, as social and moral beings, will be greatly influ* 
enoed by the manner in which they are taught from an 
early period to regulate their emotions, by directing 
4hfim to adequate and worthy objects,—- and controlling 
them by the great principles of wisdom and virtue. In 
this important process the principle of association exerts 
a most extensive influence. The stern lessons of mor- 
ality, and even the sublime truths of religion, may be 
rigidly impressed upon the minds of the young, and 
may, in after-life, recur from time to time as a mere 
matter of remembrance ; but many must have experi- 
enced how difierent is the impression, when they recur 
in dose association with a father'*s affection and a mo* 
therms tenderness, — with the lively recollection of a 
home, where the kindest sympathies of the human 
heart shed around the domestic circle all that is lovely 
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in life, while a mild and consistent piety habitually 
pointed the way to a life which is to come. 



OF THE INFLUENCE OF DISEASE UPON 
ATTENTION AND MEMORY. 

The preceding imperfect outline, of the subject of 
memory, naturally leads us briefly to investigate the 
manner in which this function is impaired in conneximi 
with bodily disease. This takes place chiefly from in- 
juries of the head, afiections of the brain, fever, and 
diseases of extreme debility. Similar effects arise from 
intemperance and other habits of dissipation. Our 
present purpose, however, is, not to investigate the pe^-. 
culiar effects of these various causes, but to endeavour 
to trace the manner in which attention and memory^ 
and we may include perception, are affected by any or 
all of them. 

The first mental function which is impaired by bod- 
ily disease is usually the power of attention ; — this w* 
see illustrated in all febrile affections. The patient, in 
the early or milder stages, is incapable of fixing his 
mind upon any thing that requires much attention, of 
following out an argument, or of transacting busisess 
which calls, for much thought or consideration. He is 
acute and intelligent as to all common occurrences, and 
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shows no want of recollection, or of the power of reason* 
ing when his attention is excited ; but he feels it an 
exertion that is painful to him. In a higher degree of 
this condition, he is still intelligent as to what is said or 
done at the time, or in recognising persons ; but in a 
short time forgets every thing in regard to the person 
or the occurrence. He is incapable of that degree of 
attention which is necessary for memory, though the 
powers of perception are entire. In the next stage, he 
becomes incapable of receiving the full impression from 
external things ; and, in consequence of this, he mis* 
takes the objects of his own thoughts for realities. This 
is delirium, and there are various degrees of it. In 
some cases, the attention of the patient can be roused 
for a time, and directed to the true relations of external 
things, though he relapses into his delirious impressions 
when he is left undisturbed ; in others, the false im^- 
pression is constant, and cannot be corrected by any ei^ 
fort which is made to direct the attention ; and in a 
third modification of this remarkable condition, he mixe$ 
up his hallucinations with external impressions in a 
most singular manner. He is still capable, however, 
of describing his impressions, that is, of talking so as 
be understood, though what he speaks of relates only to 
his erroneous conceptions, or mere bodily feelings. In 
the next stage, he either does not attempt to express 
himself at all, or is entirely unintelligible. He is now 
cut off from communication with external things, and 
with other sentient beings ; and the highest degree t£ 
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this is what we call coma, or stupor, which resembles 
profound sleep. 

This description refers chiefly to the gradations ip 
the state of the mental functions which we observe in 
continued fever. It is particularly interesting to trace 
them in this disease, because we see the various grades 
passing into one another, and thus showing, in a con* 
nected series, the leading peculiarities, which, in other 
afiections, we have to contemplate separately. These 
peculiarities may be chiefly referred to the following 
heads. 

I. A state in which the attention cannot be steadily 
directed to a long and connected train of thought, or to 
any thing requiring a continued effort of mind. This 
takes place, as already stated, in the earlier stages of 
all febrile diseases. It likewise occurs in connexion 
with the debility which succeeds acute diseases ; in per- 
sons broken down by intemperance ; and in the first 
approaches of old age. It is also often observed in a 
remarkable degree in connexion with a disordered state 
of the stomach. 

II. A state in which the impression made by exter- 
nal things is not suffident to produce remembrance, 
though there appears to be, at the time, a perfect per« 
Ception. A person so affected understands what is said 
to him, and answers correctly, but very soon forgets 
what has passed ; he knows a Mend and is happy to see 
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him, but in a short time forgets the occurrence. This 
is met with in a more advanced state of febrile diseases, 
in the higher degrees of the condition which results 
from habitual intemperance, and in the more advanced 
periods of old age. It also occurs in diseases of the brain, 
and in cases of injuries of the head» A lady, whom I 
attended some years ago, on account of an injury pro- 
duced by a fall from a horse, lay, for the first week, in 
a state of perfect stupor ; she then gradually revived, 
so as to be sensible to external impressions, and after 
some time to recognise her friends. But afterwards, 
when i^e was entirely recovered, she had no recollection 
of this period of her convalescence, or of having seen 
various friends who then visited her, though, at the 
tkne, she recognised them, conversed with them sensi- 
bly, and was very happy to see them. 

III. The third condition is that in which external 
impressions are either not perceived at all, or are per- 
ceived in a manner which caunot convey any distinct 
notion of their relations to the mind. On this account 
the conceptions or trains of ideas existing in the mind 
itself are believed to be realities. This remarkably 
condition belongs properly to another part of our sub- 
ject. It occurs in various forms of delirium, and con* 
stitutes the peculiar characters of insanity and dream- 
ing. The ideas or conceptions which occupy the mind 
in this condition are various. They may be trains of 
thought excited by some passing event, or some bodily 
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sensation ; and frequently the patient repeats something 
which is said in his hearing, and then branches off into 
some other train to which that has given rise. In other 
cases, the impression is one which has been brought up 
by some old associations, even relating to things which 
the person when in health had not recollected. 

It is rarely that we have an opportunity of knowing 
precisely the state of the mental operations during fever, 
and I therefore find considerable interest in a statement 
which I have received from a gentleman, whom I at- 
tended along with Dr. Andrew Combe. His case was 
onie of protracted fever, which went on for about six 
weeks : and it came on after much excitement and in- 
tense application of mind, in bringing to perfection a 
piece of complicated machinery. 'During the first fort- 
night the febrile symptoms were mild, but with much 
complaint of headach ; he lay like a person unwilling 
to be disturbed, and was little inclined to speak, but 
was quite sensible, and answered correctly whenever he 
was spoken to. This was succeeded by a period of rest* 
lessness, in which he was more inclined to talk, and 
often wished to get out of bed ; he now began to have 
false perceptions, and paroxysms of delirium, with con- 
siderable excitement, and these continued during the re- 
mainder of the attack, — but with intervals of several 
hours, in which he was perfectly sensible. During 
these he was able to converse correctly for some time ; 
but it was found, that conversation, continued beyond 
a certain time, uniformly brought back the delirium. 
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The account which he gives of his mental feelings dur- 
ing these two different periods of his illness, is curious 
and interesting. Of the first, namely that during 
which he was quite sensible, he says he can give no in- 
telligible account, — it was deep, dark, hideous, but in- 
definite, and he looks back upon it with horror. He has 
na recoUection of suffering any bodily pain, but seemed 
to sufier the most excruciating mental agony, which 
he cannot describe. He remembers, in reference to this 
period, no persons, no passing of time, no distinction of 
night and day, no sleeping or waking, hearing, seeing, 
smelling, or tasting any thing ; he has only the impres- 
sion of a long, dull, horrible, but indescribable dream ; 
and his own conviction is, that he was, at this time, al- 
together insensible to external objects. ^^ A state o£ 
great mental activity followed, — great, but not unplea- 
sant excitement. All sorts of wild, but unconnected, 
fantasies successively occupied my mind. Sometimes 
my thoughts ran upon things which had formerly inter- 
ested me ; and at others, on things of which I had 
never dreamt. The distinguishing character of this 
period was, that thoughts were realities, as is the case 
in dreaming. Scenes and speculations of all kinds pass- 
ed in rapid succession through my mind, but they had 
all the force and vigour of actual existence. I did not 
think of doing a thing, but did it. Persons, periods, 
places, and things, the most incompatible with each 
other, were all brought together without a shadow of 
difficulty ; and when together, without exciting the idea 
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of their own inconsistency. For some of these notions 
I can easily account, as being consistent with the 
general current of my thoughts ; for others I can con- 
ceive no imaginable cause ; but my recollection of many 
of the scenes is even now more vivid than of many 
things that have really happened to me.**' He then de- 
scribes a variety of the scenes which passed before him, 
in a manner strictly analogous to dreaming. The first 
was a fair in a village in Derbyshire, where he had re- 
sided when a boy at school ; and the Duke of Welling- 
ton was there, and appeared in the act of opening the gate 
of the church-yard. This was succeeded by a shooting 
excursion; this by extensive transactions with soldiers, in 
• which he was concerned in exerticms for improving their 
condition. Then he was engaged in a duel ; and 
finally, he was concerned in an extensive brewery, of 
which he was appointed manager ; and so strong was 
this impression, that the belief of its reality was not re- 
moved after he was far advanced in convalescence. One 
point is deserving of notice, — that he seemed to 
have lost all idea of personal identity. Thus, in the 
course of his illness, he had a sore ear^ which appeared 
to produce considerable uneasiness ; but he had no idea 
that it was his own ear,— *he thought it belonged to a 
soldier boy. 

IV . A remarkable circumstance in many of the eases 
referred to under the preceding heads is, that, along 
with a greater or less degree of incapacity of attending 
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to present objects, there is often a wonderful activity of 
mind in regard to old impressions, and even the re- 
newal of recollections which had been entirely lost. Of 
this kind there are various remarkable examples on re- 
cord^ especially in regard to the memory of languages. 
A man, mentioned by Mr. Abernethy, had been bom in 
France, but had spent the greater part of his life in 
England, and, for many years, had entirely lost the 
habit of speaking French. But when under the care of 
Mr. Abernethy, on account of the effects of an injury 
of the head, he always spoke French. A similar case 
occurred in St. Thomas'*s Hospital, of a man who was 
in a state of stupor in consequence of an injury of the 
head. On his partial recovery he spoke a language 
which nobody in the hospital understood, but which was 
soon ascertained to be Welsh. It was then discovered 
that he had been thirty years absent from Wales, and, 
before the accident, had entirely forgotten his native 
language. On his perfect recovery, he completely for- 
got his Welsh again, and recovered the English lan- 
guage. A lady, mentioned by Dr. Prichard, when in 
a state of delirium, spoke a language which nobody 
about her. understood ; but which also was discovered 
to be Wejsh. None of her friends could form any con- 
ception of the manner in which she had become ac- 
quainted with that language ; but after much inquiry 
it was discovered, that in her childhood she had a nurse, 
a native of a district on the coast of Brittany, the dia- 
lect of which is closely analogous to the Welsh. The 
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lady had at that time karnt a good deal of this dialect, 
but had entirely forgotten it for many years before this 
attack of fever. The case has also been communicated 
to me of a lady who was a native of Germany, but mar- 
ried to an English gentleman, and for a considerable 
time accustomed to speak the English language. Dur- 
ing an illness, of the nature of which I am not inform- 
ed, she always spoke German, and could not make her- 
self understood by her English attendants, except when 
her husband acted as interpreter. A woman who was 
a native of the Highlands, but accustomed to speak 
English, was under the care of Dr. Mackintosh ef this 
city, on account of an attack of apoplexy. She was so 
far recovered as to look around her with an appearance 
of intelligence, but Dr. M. could not make her conipre- 
hend any thing he said to her, or answer the most sim- 
ple question. He then desired one of her friends to 
address her in Gaelic, when she immediately answered 
with readiness and fluency. — An Italian gentleman 
mentioned by Dr. Rush, -who died of the yellow fever 
in New York, in the. beginning of his illness spoke 
English, in the middle of it French, but on the day of 
his death he spoke only Italian. A Lutheran clergy- 
man of Philadelphia informed Dr. Rush, that Germans 
and Swedes, of whom he had a considerable number in 
his congregation, when near death always prayed in their 
native languages, though some of them, he was confi- 
dent, bad not spoken these languages for fifty or sixty 
years. 
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A case has been related to me of a boy, who, at the 
age of four, received a fracture of the skull, for which 
he underwent the operation of trepan. He was at the 
time in a state of perfect stupor, and, after his recovery, 
retained no recollection either of the accident or the ope- 
ration. At the age of fifteen, during the delirium of 
a fever, he gave his mother an account of the operation, 
and the persons who were present at it, with a correct 
description of their dress, and other minute particulars. 
He had never been observed to allude to it before, and 
no means were known by which he could have acquired 
the circumstances which he mentioned. An eminent 
medical friend informs me, that, during fever, without 
any delirium, he, on one occasion, repeated long passa- 
ges from Homer, which he could not do when in health; 
and another friend has mentioned to me, that,, in a si-^ 
milar situation, there were represented to his mind, in 
a most vivid manner, the circumstances of a journey in 
the Highlands, which he had performed long before, in- 
cluding many minute particulars which he had entirely 
forgotten. A gentleman who was under the care^of 
Dr. Johnston of Kirkaldy, when^in a state of slight de- 
lirium, connected with erysipelas of the head, sung with 
great precision some Gaelic songs. In health he had 
no kind of turn for music ; and though in his youth 
he had some knowledge of the Gaelic language, he had 
been for many years entirely unaccustomed to it, and 
his inowledge of the language was supposed to be near- 
ly or altogether lost. An ignorant servant girl, men- 
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tioned by Coleridge, during the delirium of a fever, re- 
peated passages from theological works in Latin, Greek, 
and Rabbinical Hebrew, which, being taken down and 
traced to the works from which they were derived, were 
found to be repeated with perfect accuracy. It turned 
out that she had been servant to a clergyman, a man 
of much learning and peculiar habits, who was in' the 
practice of walking backwards and forwards, along a 
passage in his house which led to the kitchen, and 
there reading aloud his favourite authors. 

In regard to the memory of languages as influenced 
by affections of the brain, a condition occurs, the re* 
verse of that now mentioned, and presenting some sin- 
gular phenomena ; the cause of the difference is en- 
tirely beyond our researches. The late Dr. Gregory 
was accustomed to mention in his lectures the case of a 
clergyman, who, while labouring under a disease of the 
brain, spoke nothing but Hebrew, which was ascertain- 
ed to be the last language that he had acquired. An 
English lady, mentioned by Dr. Prichard, in recover- 
ing from an apoplectic attack, always spoke to her at- 
tendants in French, ai\4 had actually lost the knowledge 
of the English language. This continued about a 
month. 

y . The last condition is the state of stupor or coma, 
in which the mind is entirely cut off from intercourse 
with the external world. This occurs in the worst states 
of fever, — ^in various diseases of the brain and injuries 
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of the head ; and the same condition takes place, from 
a very different cause, in the state of fainting. In such 
eases, there is seldom any recollection of mental impres- 
sions ; yet there are facts which tend to show, that the 
pat»it is not in such a state of total insensibility to ex- 
ternal thills as his appearance would indicate. A 
gentleman, whom I attended in a state of perfect apo- 
plexy, from which he did not recover, was frequently 
observed to adjust his nightcap with the utmost care, 
when it got into an uncomfortable state ; first pulling 
it down over his eyes, and then turning up the front of 
it in the most exact manner. Another, whom I saw 
in a state of profound apoplexy, from which he re^ 
covered, had a perfect recollection of what took place 
during the attack, and mentioned many things which 
had bees said in his hearing, when he was supposed to 
be in a state of perfect unconsciousness. A lady, on 
recovering from a similar state, said she had been asleep 
and dreaming, and moitioned what she had dreamt 
about. Facts are wanting <m this curious subject ; but 
there can be little doubt, that many of the stories rela- 
ted of things seen by persons in a state of trance, are 
referable to this head, and that their visions consisted 
of the conceptions of the mind itself, believed for the 
time to be real, in a manner analogous to dreaming. 
That such impressions should not be more frequently 
rsfttemb^ed, in the oidinary cases of stupor, probably 
taffies from the higher degsee and greater permanency 
ef the affection than that which 6ccuxs in sleep. For 

H 
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ift-e have reason to believe^ that dreams which are re- 
membered occur only in imperfect sleep, and that after 
very profound sleep we do not remember any, mental 
impressions, though we have satisfactory proof that they 
exist. Thus, a person will talk in his sleep so as to 
be distinctly understood by another, but without having 
the least recollection of the mental impression whiob 
led to what he said. 

In the preceding observations,. I have referred chief- 
ly to the temporary influence of disease, in impairing 
or suspending the powers of attention and memory in 
regard to recent impressions. But there is a part of 
the subject quite distinct from this, namely, the efi^t 
of certain diseases in obliterating impressions formerly 
received and long retained. The higher degrees of this 
condition amount to that state which we call idiotism, 
and this we find supervening both upon affecticms of the 
brain and protracted febrile diseases. The condition so 
produced is sometimes permanent, but frequently is reco- 
vered from; and recovery takes place in some cases gradu- 
ally, in others very suddenly. A man mentioned by Wil- 
lis, on recovering from a putrid fever, was found to have 
so entirely lost his mental faculties, that he knew no- 
body, remembered nothing, and understood nothing: 
** vix supra brutum saperet."' He continued in this 
state for two months, and then gradually recovered. 
Some years ago I attended a young man, who, on re- 
covering from a tedious fever, was found to be in a st^te 
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bordering upon idiotism : and this continued even after 
his bodily health was entirely restcnred. In this state 
he was taken to the country, where he gradually reco- 
vered after several months. A gentleman mentioned 
fay Wepfer, on coming out of an apoplectic attack, was 
found to know no body, and remember nothing. After 
several weeks, he began to know his friends, to remem- 
ber words, to repeat the Lord's prayer, and to read a 
few words of Latin, rather dian German, which was his 
own language. When urged to read more than a few 
words at a time, he said that he formerly understood 
th^e things, but now did not. After some time, he 
began to pay more attention to what was passing around 
him ; but, while thus making slight and gradual pro- 
gress, he was, after a few months, suddenly cut off by 
an attack of apoplexy. 

The sudden recoveries from this condition of the 
mental powers are still more remarkable. Dr. Prichard, 
on the authority of the late Dr. Rush of Philadelphia, 
mentions an American student, a person of considerable 
attainments, who, on recovering from a fever, was found 
to have lost all his acquired knowledge. When his 
health was restored, he began to apply to the Latin 
Grammair; had passed through the elementary parts 
and was beginning to construe, when, one day, in mak- 
ing a strong effort to recollect a part of his lesson, the 
whole of his lost impressions suddenly returned to his 
mind, and he found himself at once in possession of all 
his former acquirements. 
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In slighter iBJuries of the head, accompamed by loss 
of recollection, we observe the cireumstances gradually 
recalled in a very singular manner. Some years age 
I saw a boy who had fallen from a wall, and struck his 
head against a sUyne which lay at the foot of it. He 
was carried home in a state of insensibility, from whidi 
he soon recovered, but without any recollection of the 
accident. He felt that his head was hurt, but he had 
no idea how he had received the injury. After a short 
time he recollected that he had struck his head against 
a stone, but had no recollection how he had come to do 
so. After another interval, he recollected that he had 
been on the top of a wall, and had fallen from it and 
^struck against the stone, but could not remembei' wh^re 
the wall was. After some time longer, he recovered 
the recollection of all the circumstances. Dr. Prichard 
mentions a gentleman, who suffered a severe injury by 
a fall from his horse, and on his recovery had no recol- 
lection of any thing relating to the accident, or for some 
time before it. A considerable time elapsed before his 
recollection of it began to return, and it was only as he 
repeatedly rode over the country where the accident had 
happened, that the sight of the various objects gradu- 
ally recalled the circumstances of the journey in wbidi 
it occurred, and of the accident itself. On the other 
hand, singular examples occur, on recovering from co- 
matose affections, of the sudden revival of subjects of 
thought which had been in the mind at the time of die 
attack. A lady, whose case has been communicated to 
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me, was seized with an apoplectic attack while engaged 
at cards. The seizure took place on a Thursday even- 
ing, — she lay in a state of stupor on Friday and Satur^ 
day, and recovered her consciousness rather suddenly 
on Sunday. The first words she then uttered were by 
a^ing, " what is trump.'' 

A still more remarkable phenomenon, connected with 
eases of this kind, occurs in some instances in which 
there is perfect intelligence in regard to recent circum-^ 
{Stances, but an obliteration of former impressions. Of 
this I have received the following striking eiumple 
from an eminent medical friend. A respectable surgeoii 
was thrown from his horse while riding in the country, 
and was carried into an adjoining house in a state of 
insensibility. From this he very soon recovered, de- 
scribed the accident distinctly, and gave minute direct 
tions in regard to his own treatment. In particular, he 
requested that he might be immediately bled ; the bleed- 
ing was repeated, at his own desire, after two hours ; 
and he conversed correctly regarding his feelings and 
the state of his pulse with the medical man who visited 
bim. In the evening he was so much recovered as to 
be able to be removed to his own house, and a medical 
Mend accompanied him in the carriage. As they drew 
near home, the latter made some observation, respecting 
precautions calculated to prevent unnecessary alarm to 
the wife and family of the patient, when, to his astonish- 
ment, he discovered that his friend had lost all idea of 
having either a wife or children. This condition con- 
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tinued during the following day, and it was only .<m 
the third day, and after farther bleeding, that the cir- 
cumstances of his past life began to recur to his mind* 
On the other hand, remarkable instances occur of, the 
permanence of impressions made upon the mind previa 
ously to such injuries, though the mental faculties ar^ 
entirely obscured as to all subsequent impressions. An 
affecting example is mentioned by Dr. Conolly ;^-»*a 
young clergyman, when on the point of being married, 
suffered an injury of the head by which his understand-? 
ing was entirely and permanently deranged. He lived 
in this condition till the age of eighty ; and to the last 
talked of nothing but his approaching wedding, and ex^ 
pressed impatience for the arrival of the happy day. 

It is chiefly in connexion with attacks of an apoplecr 
tic nature, that we meet with singular examples of lo9a 
of memory on particular topics, or extending only to a 
particular jieriod. One of the most common is loss of 
the memory of words, or of names, while the pati^xt 
retains a correct idea of things and persons. The late 
Dr. Gregory used to mention a lady, who, after an apo^ 
plectic attack, recovered correctly her ideas of things, 
but could not name them. In giving directions res- 
pecting family matters, she was quite distinct as to 
what she wished to be done, but could make herself un- 
derstood only by going through the house, and pouit- 
ing to the various articles. A gentleman whom I at- 
tended some years ago, after recovering from an apo- 
plectic attack, knew his friends perfectly, but could not 
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name them. Walking one daj in the street) he met a 
gentleman to whom he was veiy anxious to communi- 
cate something respecting a mutual friend. After va- 
rious ineffectual attempts to make him understand 
whom he meant, he at last seized him hj the ann, and 
dragged him through several streets to the house of the 
gentleman of whom he was speaking, and pointed to the 
name-plate on the door. 

A singular modification of this condition has been 
related to me. The gentleman to whom it referred, 
could not be made to understand the name of an object 
if it was spoken to him, but understood it perfectly 
when it was written. His mental faculties were so en- 
tire, that he was engaged in most extetisive agricuUu- 
rail concerns, and he managed them with perfect correct- 
ness by means of a remarkable contrivance. He kept 
befOTe him in the room where he transacted business, 
a list of the words which were most apt to occur in his 
intercourse . with his workmen. When one of these 
wished to communicate with him on any subject, he 
first heard what the workman had to say, but without 
understanding him farther than simply to catch the 
words. He then turned to the words in his written list, 
and whenever they met his eye, he understood them 
perfectly. These particulars I had from his son, a gen- 
tleman of high intelligence. Another frequent modi- 
fication consists in putting one name for another, but 
always using the words in the same sense. An exam- 
ple of this also occurred in the gentleman last mention- 
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ed. He uniformly ealled his snuff-box a hogshead,'and 
the association which led to this appeared to be obvious. 
In the early part of his life he had been in Virginia, 
and connected with the trade in tobacco ; so that the 
transition from snuff to tobacco, and from tobacco to a 
hogshead, seemed to be natural. Another gentleman 
affected in this manner, when he wanted coals put upon 
his fire, always called for paper, and when he wanted 
paper, called for coals ; and these words he always used 
in the same manner. In other cases, the patient seems 
to invent names, using words which to a stranger are 
quite unintelligible ; but he always uses them in the 
same sense, and his immediate attendants come to un- 
derstand what he means by them. 

A gentleman upwards of eighty years of age, whom 
I attended some time ago on account of an attack in 
his head, lost almost entirely the use of the English 
Manguage, and expressed himself in a dialect which 
seemed to be a mixture of French, Italian, Spanish, 
' German^ and Turkish, with many words which were 
entirely without meaning. He had been acquainted 
with these languages in the early part of his life, when 
in diplomatic situations in foreign countries, but had 
lived in retirement in Scotland for more than thirty 
years. He seemed to be quite distinct in his ideas of 
things, as appeared from his going to shops and mak- 
ing purchases in the most correct manner, but always by 
searching about till he found the article he wanted ; 
and when driving out in his carriage, though he could 
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npt make himself intelligible to his coachman in words, 
he was quite distinct in directing him bjr signs where 
he wished to be driven. The language which he chief- 
ly employed appeared to be Spanish, and with a Por- 
tuguese gentleman who paid him a visit, he conversed 
for some time very correctly in Spanish, introducing, 
however, occasionally words from other languages. For 
a loBg time after the attack, he rarely spoke the short- 
est sentence in English, though he frequently used sin- 
gle words, but in a manner in which no meaning could 
be attached to them. Having been afterwards consid- 
erably burnt about the head, by setting fire to the cur- 
tains of his bed, he was observed to use more English 
words for some time, and this being followed by a course 
of blistering, he continued to speak more in English, 
but only occasionally and in very short sentences. 
These were sometimes correctly expressed, and some- 
times with that misapplication of words which is usual 
in such affections ; thus, having at one time occasion 
to inspect a house which was of very small dimensions, 
but fitted up with great neatness, he said, "it is very 
neat, but a very little child."" Afterwards, it was ob- 
served, that he spoke more English than usual when 
he began a conversation with a person whom he had 
not seen for some time, but that he soon velapsed into 
his unintelligible language ; and the same effect was 
produced by any communication that excited either sur- 
prise or distress. 

Another remarkable modification of this condition of 
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the mental powers, is found in those cases in which 
there is loss of the recollection of a particular period. 
A clergyman mentioned by Dr. Beattle, on recovering 
from an apoplectic attack, was found to have lost the' 
recollection of exactly four years ; every thing that oc- 
curred before that period he remembered perfectly. 
He gradually recovered, partly by a spontaneous revi- 
val of his memory, and partly by acquiring a knowledge 
of the leading events of the period. A young lady who 
was present at a catastrophe in Scotland, in which 
many people lost their lives by the fall of the gallery 
of a church, escaped without any injury, but with the 
complete loss of the recollection of any of the circum- 
stances; and this extended, not only to the accident, 
but to every thing that had occurred to her for a cer- 
tain time before going to church. A lady, whom I at« 
tended some years ago in a protracted illness, in which 
her memory became much impaired, lost the recollec- 
tion of a period of about ten or twelve years, but spoke 
with perfect consistency of things as they stood before 
that time. 

As far as I have been able to trace it, the principle 
in such cases seems to be, that, when the memory is 
impaired to a certain degree, the loss of it extends back- 
wards to some event or some period, by which a par- 
ticularly deep impression had been made upon the mind. 
In the lady last mentioned, for instance, the period of 
which she lost the recollection was that during which 
she had resided in Edinburgh, and it extended back to 
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her removal from another city in which she had lived 
for many years. During her residence in the latter, 
she had become the mother of a numerous family, and 
other events had occurred likely to make a deep im- 
pression on her mind. The period of her residence in 
Edinburgh had been uniform and tranquil, and without 
any occurrence calculated to excite much attention in a 
person of rather slender mental endowments. I do not 
know whether we can give a similar explanation of cases, 
in which the loss of memory has extended only to particu- 
lar subjects ; namely, by supposing, that these subjects 
had been more sUghtly impressed upon the mind, than 
those which were retained. A gentleman is mentioned 
by Dr. Beattie, who, after a blow on the head, lost his 
knowledge of Greek, and did not appear to have lost 
any thing else. 

While we thus review the manner in which the man- 
ifestations of mind are affected, in certain cases, by dis- 
eases and injuries of the brain, it is necessary that we 
should refer briefly to the remarkable instances in which 
the brain has been extensively diseased without the phe- 
nomena of mind being impaired in any sensible degree. 
This holds true both in regard to the destruction of each 
individual part of the brain, and likewise to the extent 
to which the cerebral mass may be diseased or destroy- 
ed. In another work, I have mentioned various cases 
which illustrate this fact in a very striking manner ; 
particularly the case of a lady in whom one half of the 
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brain was reduced to a mass of disease ; but who retain- 
ed all her faculties to the last, except that there was an 
imperfection of vision, — and had been enjoying herself 
at a convivial party in the house of a friend, a few hours 
before her death. A man mentioned by Dr. Ferriar, 
who died of an affection of the brain, retained all his 
faculties entire till the very moment of death, which was 
sudden : on examining his head, the whole right hemi^ 
sphere, that is one half of his brain, was found destroy-? 
ed by suppuration. In a similar case recorded . by 
Diemerbrock, half a pound of matter was found in the 
brain ; and in one by Dr. Heberden, there was half a 
pound of water. A man, mentioned by Mr. O'^Hallor- 
an, suffered such an injury of the head, that a large 
portion of the bone was removed on the right side ; and, 
extensive suppuration having taken place, there was dis- 
charged at each dressing, through the opening, an im* 
mense quantity of matter mixed with large masses of 
the substance of the brain. This went on for seventee:^ 
days, and it appears that nearly one half of the brain 
was thrown out mixed with the matter ; yet the man 
retained all his intellectual faculties to the very moment 
of dissolution ; and, through the whole course of the 
disease, his mind maintained uniform tranquillity. 
These remarkable histories might be greatly multiplied 
if it were required, but at present it seems only neoes* 
sary to add the very interesting case related by Mr. 
Marshall. It is that of a man who died with a pound 
of water in his brain, after having been long in a state 
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of idiocy, but who, a very short time before death, be- 
eame perfectly rational. 

The facts, which have been thus briefly referred to, 
present a series of phenomena of the most remarkable 
idnd, but on which we cannot speculate in the smaller 
degree without advancing beyond the sphere of our 
limited faculties. One thing however is certain, — that 
they give no countenance to the doctrine of materialism, 
which some have presumptuously deduced from a very 
partial view of the influence of cerebral disease upon the 
manifestations of mind. They show us, indeed, in a 
very striking manner, the mind holding interoourse with 
the external world, through the medium of the brain 
and nervous system ; and, by certain diseases of. these 
organs, they show this intercourse impaired or suspend- 
ed ; but they show nothing more. In particular, they 
warrant nothing in any degree analogous to those par- 
tial deductions which form the basis of materialism. 
On the contrary, they show us the brain injured and 
diseased to an extraordinary extent, without the mental 
functions being affected in any sensible degree. They 
show us, fatther, the manifestations of mind obscured 
for a time, and yet reviving in all their original vigour, 
almost in the very moment of dissolution. Finally, 
they exhibit to us the mind, cut off from all intercourse 
with the external world, recalling its old impressions, 
even of things long forgotten ; and exercising its 
powers on those which had long ceased to exist, in a 
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manner totally irreconcilable with any idea we can form 
of a material function. 



SECTION II. 

ABSTRACTION. 

By Abstraction, we separate various facts from each, 
other, and examine them individually. We separate, 
for example, the qualities of a substance, and contem^ 
plate one of them apart from the rest. This act of the 
mind is employed in two processes of the utmost impor* 
tance. By the one, we examine a variety of objects, 
select the properties in which certain numbers of them 
agree, and thus arrange them into classes, genera, and 
species. By the other, we take a more comprehensive 
view of an extensive collection of facts, and select one 
which is common to the whole. This we call geneml- 
izing, or deducing a general fact, or general principle; 
and the process is of extensive application in all philo- 
sophical inquiries. The particular points to be attend* 
ed to, in conducting it, will come under view in another 
part of our subject. The most important is, that the 
fact, assumed as general, really belongs to all the indi*^ 
vidual instances, and has not been deduced from the 
examination of only a part of them. 
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There have been disputes among writers on the 
science of mind, whether abstraction is to be considered 
as a distinct mental operation, or is referable to judg- 
ment. But I have already stated that my object in this 
outline is to avoid all such discussions, and to allude 
simply to the actual processes of the mind in a practical 
view. One thing at least is clear,— *that our abstrac- 
tions must be corrected by reason, the province of 
which is to judge whether the process is performed cor- 
rectly, and on sound principles. This, however, is dis- 
tinct from the primary act of the mind, to which I 
now apply the term abstraction, which is simply the 
power of contemplating one property of a substance 
aptrt from its other properties. It thus disjoins things 
which by nature are intimately united, and which can- 
not be separated in any other manner. Reason does 
n^ appear to be immediately concerned in this, though 
it is most closely connected with the purposes to which 
the process is afterwards applied; namely, classifying 
substances according to a certain agreement of properties, 
and fixing upon those which are common to all the in- 
dividuals of a numerous series, in the act of generaliz- 
ing, or deducing a general fact or general principle. 

I have formerly alluded to a period in the science of 
mind, when our ideas of external things were supposed 
to be certain actual essences, separated from the sub- 
stances and conveyed to the thinking principle. In 
(^mnexion with this theory, there arose a controversy, 
whether, when we perform the mental act of generaliz- 
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ing, there exists in nature any essence corresponding to 
a general idea ; or whether, in generalizing, we merely 
make use at an abstract term : whether, for example, 
in using the word man^ we only employ a term ; or 
whether we have the power of forming an idea of 
man in the abstract, without thinking of any indivi- 
dual man : and in the same manner, whether we can 
reason respecting a class of substances, without thinking 
of any of the individuals composing it. Hence arose 
two sects, whose disputes make a most remarkable figure 
in the history of intellectual science,^*the Nominalists 
and Realists. 

The controversies of these sects we now consider as 
little more than a matter of historical curiosity ; but, 
for several centuries they divided the learned of Europe, 
and were often carried on with an asperity amounting 
to actual persecution. " The Nominalists^** says Mo- 
sheim, ^ procured the death of John Huss, who was a 
Realist ; and in their letter to Lewis, king of France, 
do not pretend to deny that he fell a victim to the re- 
sentment of their sect The Realists, on the other 
hand, obtained, in the year 1479, the condemnation 
of John de Wesalia, who was attached to the party of 
the Nominalists. These contending sects carried their 
fury so far as to charge each other with the sin against 
the Holy Ghost." " The dispute,' says Mr. Stewart, 
* was carried on with great warmth in the umverstties 
of France, Germany, and England, more particularly 
in the two former countries, where the sovereigns were 
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hi bj apmepdiitical views to interest themselves deejdy 
i& tbeiccmtest, and ^ven to employ the civil power m 
support of their favourite opinions. The emperor 
Lewis of Bavaria, in. return for the assistance which, in 
his disputes with the Pope, Occam had given him by 
his writings, sided with the Nominalists ; Lewis the 
eleventh of France, on the other hand, attached him* 
self to the Realists, and made 4;heir antagonists the ob- 
jects of a cruel persecution.'' 

We find some difficulty in believing, in the present 
day, that the controversy which thus embroiled the con- 
tinent of Europe in all the rancour of actual persecution, 
related to the question, whether^ in employing general 
terms, we use words or names only, or whether there is 
in nature any thing corresponding to what we mean by 
a general idea. It is well designed by Mr. Stewart as 
" one of the most curious events which occur in the his- 
tory of the human mind.'' 

• The question is one of no practical importance, and, 
when it is cleared from its connexion with the ancient 
doctrine of ideas, appears to be one of no difficulty. 
Without supposing that there is in nature any actual 
essence corresponding to a general idea, the truth seems 
to be, that we do form a certain notion or conception of 
a quality in which several substances agree, distinct 
from any one substance to which the quality belongs. 
Hence some have proposed the term Notionalist, or 
Conceptualist, as designating opinions distinct from 
those both of the Nominalists and Realists. But, ac- 
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cording to the principles of modem science, we cannot 
consider the discussion as any thing more than an in- 
genious arguing on points of ho real importance. The 
process which the mind really carries on, in that mental 
operation to which these remarks have referred, consists 
simply in tracing relations or points of resemblance in 
which certain individual things agree, though they may 
in others be remarkably different. We then give a 
name to that common quality, and so form the indivi- 
duals into a class of which this quality is the distinguish- 
ing character. Thus, we may take a number of animals 
differing remarkably from each other, and say,—* they 
are all quadrupeds. We may take a number of substan*- 
ces very dissimilar in their external and meebanieal 
properties, and say, they are all acids. Some of these 
substances are solid, some fluid, and some gaseous ; bat 
the property of acidity is common to them all, and this 
accordingly becomes the name and the distinguishing 
character of the class into which we now arrange them. 
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SECTION lit 

IMAGINATION. 

In the exercise of imagination, we take the compo- 
nent elements of real scenes, events, or characters, and 
eombine them anew by a process of the mind itself, so 
as to form compounds which have no existence in nature. 
A painter, by this process, depicts a landscape combine 
ing the beauties of various real landscapes, and exclud- 
ing their defects. A poet, or a novelist, in the same 
manner, calls into being a fictitious character, endowed 
with those qualities with which it suits his purpose to 
invest him,— places him in contact with other beings 
eqimlly imaginary, and arranges, according to his will, 
the scenes in which he shall bear a part, and the line 
of conduct which he shall follow. The compound in 
these cases is entirely fictitious and arbitrary ; but it is 
expected, that the individual elements shall be such as 
actually occur in nature, and that the combination shall 
not differ remarkably from what might really happen. 
When this is not attended to, as in a picture or a no- 
vel, we speak of the work being extravagant or out of 
nature. But, avoiding combinations which are grossly 
at variance with reality, the framer of such a compound 
may make it superior to any thing that actually occurs. 
A painter may draw a combination of beauties in a 
landscape superior to any thing that is actually known 
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to exist ; and a novelist may delineate a more perfect 
character than is met with in real life. It is remarked 
by Mr. Stewart, that Milton in his Garden of Kden 
has " created a landscape more perfect, probably, in all 
its parts, than has ever been realized in nature, and cer- 
tainly very different from any thing that this country 
exhibited at the time when he wrote." " It is a curious 
remark of Mr. Walpole,*' he adds, "that Milton'^s Eden 
is free from the defects of the Old English Garden, and 
is imagined on the same principles which it was reserved 
for the present age to carry into execution." 

The mode of artificial combination which results from 
the exercise of imagination, is chiefly applicable to four 
kinds of composition. 

1. Fictitious narrative, in which the author ddine- 
ates imaginary scenes or transactions ; and paints ima- 
ginary characters, endowing them with such qualities 
as may suit the purpose which he has in view. 

2. Composition, or verbal address, directed to the 
passions, and intended to excite particular mental emo- 
tions. To this head are referable many of the combina- 
tions of the poet, and addresses calculated to operate 
upon the feelings of a popular assembly ; also, those 
which derive their character from the language of trope 
and metaphor. The genius of the orator, and the in- 
ventive powers of the poet, are exhibited in the variety 
and the novelty of the analogies, resemblances, illustra- 
tions, and figures, which he thus brings to bear upon 
his subject. 
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3. Those unexpected and peculiar associations which 
form the basis of wit and humour. 

4. Combinations of objects of sense calculated to pro*- 
duce mental emotions of a pleasurable or painful kind, as 
our impressions of the sublime, thebeautiful, the terrible, 
or the ludicrous. The combinations of this class are 
chiefly referable to the head of objects of taste, or the 
fine «rts ; and are exemplified in the inventions of the 
painter and the statuary, in decorative architecture and 
artificial gardening, — we may add theatrical exhibitions 
and music. 

The facility of rapidly forming, in these several de- 
partments, combinations calculated to produce the effect 
which is intended, constitutes what we call inveniive 
genius. Similar power of invention, founded on an ex* 
ercise of imagination, may also be applied to the inves- 
tigations of science. It may be emplc^ed, for example, 
in the contrivance of experiments, calculated to aid an 
investigation, or to illustrate a doctrine; and in the 
construction of those legitimate hypotheses, which have 
often led to the most important discoveries. It leada 
the philosophical inquirer, not to be satisfied with ob* 
serving &cts as they happen to be presented to him, 
but to grasp after principles by eager anticipation, and 
then to contrive courses of observations <h: experiments 
calculated to aiscertain their truth. 

The union of elements, in all such produo^as of 
the imagination, is regulated by the knowledge^ the 
ta&te, apd the intellectual habits of the authorj and^ 
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we must add, by his moral principles. According to 
the views, the habits, and the principles of him who 
frames them, therefore, they may either contribute to 
moral and intellectual improvement ; or they may tend 
to mislead the judgment, vitiate the taste, and corrupt 
the moral feelings. 

Similar observations apply to the conduct of the im> 
agination in individuals, and its influence in the culti- 
vation of moral and intellectual character. There is 
certainly no power of the mind that requires more 
cautious management and stem control ; and the proper 
regulation of it cannot be too strongly impressed upon 
the young. The sound and proper exercise of it may 
be made to contribute to the cultivation of all that is 
virtuous and estimable in human character. It leads 
us, in particular, to place ourselves in the situation of 
others, to enter into their feelings and wants, and to 
participate in their distresses. It thus tends to the cul- 
tivation of sympathy and the benevolent affections ; »ad 
promotes all those feelings which exert so extensive an 
influence in the duties of friendship, and the harmonies 
of civil and social intercourse. We may even say that 
we exercise imagination, when we endeavour to act upon 
that high standard of morals, which requires us, ^^ to do 
to others as we would that they should do unto us.^^ 
For in this mental act we must imagine ourselves in the 
situation of other men, and, in their character, judge of 
our own conduct towards them. Thus a man, defident 
in imagination, though he may be free from any thkig 
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unjust or dishonourable, is apt to be cold, contracted, 
ajid selfish ; regardless of the feelings, and indifferent 
to the distresses of others. Farther, we may be said to 
exercise imagination, when we carry our views beyond 
present and sensible objects, and endeavour to feel the 
power of " things which are not seen,'*' and the reality 
of scenes and times which are yet to come. On the 
other hand, imagination may be employed for calling 
into being evils which have no existence, or for exagger- 
ating those which ^e real; for fostering malevolent 
feelings, and for imputing to those with whom we are 
connected, motives and intentions which have no found- 
ation in truth. Finally, an ill-regulated imagination 
may be employed in occupying the mind with waking 
dreams and vain delusions, to the exclusion of all those 
high pursuits which ought to. employ the faculties of a 
rational being. 

There has been considerable difference of opinion in 
tegBxd to the effects produced upon the mind by ficti- 
tious narrative. Without entering minutely upon the 
merits of this controversy, I think it may be contended, 
that two evils are likely to arise from much indulgence 
in works of fiction. The one is a tendency to give way 
to the wild play of the imagination, a practice most de- 
leterious both to the intellectual and moral habits. The 
other is a disruption of the harmony which ought to 
«xist between the moral emotions and the conduct, — a 
principle of extensive and important influence. In the 
h^tby state of the moral feelings, for example, the 
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^motioD of sympathy, excited by a tale of sorrow, ought 
to be followed by some efforts for the relief of the suffer- 
er. When such relations in real life are listened . to 
from time to time without any such efforts, the emotion 
gradually becomes weakened, and that moral condition 
is produced which we call selfishness, or hardness of 
heart. Fictitious tales of sorrow appear to have a 
similar tendency; — the emotion is produced without 
the corresponding conduct ; and, when this habit has 
been much indulged, the result seems to be, that a cold 
and barren sentimentalism is produced, instead of the 
habit of active benevolence. If fictitious narratives be 
employed for depicting scenes of vice, another evil of 
the greatest magnitude is likely to result from them, 
even though the conduct exhibited should be shown to 
end in remorse and misery* For by the mere familiar- 
ity with vice, an injury is done to the youthful mind» 
which is in no degree compensated by the moral at the 
close. 

Imagination, therefore, is a mental power of exten- 
sive influence, and capable of being turned to important 
purjposes in the cultivation of individual character. 
But to be so, it must be kept under the strict control 
both of reason and of virtue. If it be allowed to wander 
at discretion, through scenes of imagined wealth, ambi- 
tion, jBrivolity, or pleasure, it tends to withdraw the mind 
from the important pursuits of life, to weaken the habit 
of attention, and to impair the judgment. It tends, 
in a most material manner, to prevent the due exercise 
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of those nobler powers which are directed to the Cultiva* 
tion both of science and of virtue. The state of a mind, 
which has yielded itself to the influence of this delusive 
habit, cannot be more forcibly represented than in the 
words of an eloquent writer : — " The influence of this 
habit of dwelling on the beautiful fallacious forms of 
imagination, will accompany the mind into the most 
serious speculations, or rather musings, on the real 
world, and what is to be done in it, and expected ; as 
the image which the eye acquires from looking at any 
dazzling object, still . appears before it, wherever it 
turns. The vulgar materials that constitute the actual 
economy of the world, will rise up to its sight in ficti- 
tious forms, which it cannot disenchant into plain real- 
ity, nor will even suspect to be deceptive. It cannot 
go about with sober, rational inspection, and ascertain 
the nature and value of all things around it: Indeed 
such a mind is not disposed to examine, with any care* 
ful minuteness, the real condition of things. It is con- 
tent with ignorance, because environed with something 
more delicious than such knowledge, in the paradise 
which imagination creates. In that paradise it walks 
delighted, till some imperious circumstance of real life 
call it thence, and gladly escapes thither again when 
the avocation is past. There, every thing is beautiful 
and noble, as could be desired to form the residence of 
an angel. If a tenth part of the felicities that have 
been enjoyed, the great actions that have been perform- 
ed, the beneficent institutions that have been estab- 
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lished, and the beautiful objects that have been seen in 
that happy region, qould have been imported into this 
terrestrial place, — what a delightful thing it would have 
been to awake each morning to see such a world once 
npore.'*'* 

To the same purpose are the words of another writer 
of the highest authority.—" To indulge the power of 
fiction, and send imagination out upon the wing, is 
often the sport of those who delight too much in silent 
speculation. — He who has nothing external that can 
divert him> must find pleasure in his own thoughts, 
ajid must conceive himself what he is not, for who is 
pleased with what ht is ? He then expatiates in bound-^ 
less futurity, and culls from all imaginable conditions, 
that which for the present moment he should most de* 
sire; amuses his desires with impossible enjoyments, 
and confers upon his pride unattainable dominion. The 
mind dances from scene to scene, unites all pleasures 
in all combinations, and riots in delights which nature 
and fortune, with all their bounty, cannot bestow. In 
time, some particularr train of ideas fixes the attention ; 
all other intellectual gratifications are rejected ; the 
mind, in weariness or leisiure, recurs constantly to the 
favourite conception, and feasts on the luscious falsehood 
whenever she is offended with the bitterness of truth. 
By degrees the reign of fancy is confirmed ; she grows 
first imperious, and in time despotic. Then fietions 

♦ Foster's Essays. 
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begiu to operate as realities, false opinions fasten upon 
the mind, and life passes in dreams of rapture or of 
anguish/'* 



SECTION IV. 

OF REASON OR JUDGMENT. 

The most simple view which we can take of reason, 
probably, is, that it is the exercise of mind by which 
we compare facts with each other, and mental impres- 
sions yrith external things. The applications of this 
BEfeental process may be referred to the following 
heads ; — >^ 

I. We compare facts with each other, so as to trace 
iheir relations, connexions, and tendencies ; and to dis- 
tinguish the connexions which are incidental from those 
^hich are fixed and uniform. 

What we call the relations of things, whether refer. 
ring to external events, or mental processes, comprehend 
all those facts which form the great objects of human 
Ipiowledge, with respect either to. the individuals, or 
their tendencies towards each other. They may be 
briefly enumerated in the following manner :— * 

1» Jlelations of character,'— or those marks, charac. 
* Johnson's Rassel^t 
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lers or properties, by which a substanee may be recog- 
nised and may be distinguished from all others ; for ^x* 
ample, the botanical characters of a plant, — the chemical 
properties of a mineral, — the symptoms of a disease, — 
sensible properties of colour, taste, smell, &c. — the men- 
tal endowments and moral qualities of indi\adual men. 

2. Relations of resemblance and analogy, arising out 
of a comparison of the qualities of various individual 
substances or events. These admit of various degrees. 
When there is a close agreement between two evei^ts or 
classes of events, it constitutes resemblance : when theife 
are points of difference, it is analogy. In the latter 
case, we then trace the degrees of analogy, depending 
upon the number of points in which the resemUAnee 
holds, and the number of points in which there is a dtf- 
ference. On the relations of resemblance, also, depend 
the arts of arrangement and classification ; and the use of 
those general terms by which we learn to express a gveat 
number of individual objects by a single term, • derived 
from certain characters in which they agree, such as 
solids, fluids, quadrupeds, &c. We find a certain 
number of substances which agree so much in their pro- 
perties, that we class them together as one species. We 
then find other substances which agree with these in a 
certain number of their properties, but diflfer in others. 
We dismiss .the latter, and retain those only in which they 
all agree, and so form the whole into a genus. The indivi- 
duals, forming the genus, are still found to agree in some 
of their properties with various other substances, and, by 
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leaving out of view those in which they differ, we again 
form this still largor number into a class or onler. 

3. Nearly connected with the former, but still more 
extensive, is that important process by which, among a 
great series of facts, we trace an accordance, and thus 
deduce from the whole a general fact or general princi- 
ple. 

4. Relations of composition, — comprehending the 
resolution of a substance into its elements or constituent 
parts, — the connexion of the parts as constituting a 
whole, — of the whole to the parts, and of the parts to 
each other. 

5. Relations of causation, at the tendencies of bodies 
to produce or be followed by certain actions upon each 
oAeir in certain circumstances. These refer chiefly to 
that uniform sequence of events from which we derive 
our idea of the one being the cause of the other. But 
the class likewise includes other relations arising out of 
the same subject ; such as the relation of two events as 
the joint causes of a common eflfect, or the joint effects 
of a common cause ; or as forming links in a chain of 
sequences in which we have still to look for other events, 
as the true antecedents or final results. It includes 
also that most important mental process^ by which, 
from the properties of a known effect, we infer the 
powers and properties of an unknown cause. 

6. Relations of degree and proportion, as in those 
truths and relations which are the subjects of mathe- 
matics. 
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7. The important question of moral relations, whieh 
does not properly bdong to the present part of our in- 
quiry,— -including the relation of certain actions to the 
great standard of moral rectitude, — and to those priii* 
ciples which bind men together in the harmonies of so- 
cial and domestic intercourse. 

These appear to include the principal relations of 
things, which the mind requires to investigate in an in- 
tellectual point of view. The facts respecting them 
are acquired by attention and memory ; but it is the 
province of reason to separate, in the mass so acquired, 
those which are incidental and temporary jBrom thpae 
which are uniform, — to ascertain, for example, those 
characters by which a substance may be certainly rec<^- 
ni^ed, — the symptoms by which a disease may be dis- 
tinguished from other diseases which resemble it,— ^nd 
the actions which a substance may be confidently exr- 
pected to produce upon other substances in particular 
circumstances. When the mental process required, lor 
doing so is performed in a legitimate manner, the de*- 
duction constitutes trulh^ in regard to the particular 
point which is the immediate subject of it ; when the 
contrary, it leads to fallacy or falsehood* Hence reason^ 
has sometimes been defined, that exercise of mind by 
which we distinguish truth from falsehood. 

II. Having, by the preceding processes, ascertained 
the uniform tendencies of bodies to be followed by eer* 
tain actions upon each other, we bring these tendencies 
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into operation for the production of certain results. 
Hence reason has been considered, also, to be that 
power, by which we combine means for accomplishing 
an end ; but this, perhaps, may be regarded rather a6 
the practical application of the knowledge to which rea- 
son leads US, than as a primary part of the province of 
reason itself. 

. Ilf . We compare mental impressions ^ith externai 
things, so as to correct the impressions of the mind in 
r^ard to the external world. Mental processes of the 
fnost important kind are connected with this application 
of reason. 

Reason or judgment, when duly exercised, conducts 
vs through these various mental operations, and guides 
us towards the discovery of truth. It dees se by ena- 
bling us to compare facts with facts, and events with 
events ; to weigh their relations, bearings, and tenden^ 
ctes ; and to assign to each circumstance its proper 
weight and influence in the conclusions which we are to 
deduce from them. The person who does so, we call a 
man of sound judgment, whose opinions and conclusions 
we receive with confidence. On the contrary, we receive 
with distrust and suspicion the conclusions of a man of 
an opposite character, who forms his opinions and de- 
ductions hastily, — ^that is, from a limited number of 
^ts, or a hasty and imperfect examination of their re^ 
lations. 
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A distinction has sometimes been made between the 
tenn reason, as used in the language of science, and as 
employed in the common affairs of life : but there sefflaas 
to be no real ground for the distmction. 

Reason, in the language of intellectual sdenee, ap- 
pears to be that process by which we fudge correetly 
of the true and uniform relations of facts &r events, and 
give to each circumstance its due influence in the de- 
ductions. It is chiefly opposed to imaginaticm, in 
which the mind is allowed to ramble through chains of 
events which are connected by loose and casual associa^ 
tions, leading to no true results. It is also distinguish-^ 
ed from simple memory, in which facts or events are 
connected in the mind by certain principles of associa- 
tion, without a full view of their relations. Thus, when 
we find a person remembering an extensive collection rf 
facts, and forming certain combinations among them, 
or deductions from them, without attending to points 
of difference which tend to other deductions, we say, 
his memory is better than his judgment. 

Reasoning, again, appears to be the consecutive exer- 
cise of reason, when applied to the investigation of a 
particular subject, or a certain series of facts or events, 
so as to trace their relations or to establish a particular 
conclusion as deduced from such a series. This process, 
however, which is commonly called the Discursive Fa- 
culty, is to be distinguished from the simple exercise of 
reason. It ought to be guided by reason, that is, by a 
full view of the real relations of the facts about which it 
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is exetdsed ; but it is often allowed to fix on a slight 
and partiid view of them ; or is applied ingeniously to 
Aseover relations of a particular kind only. Thus, we 
speak of a man who reasons closely, or with correct at- 
tention to the real relations oi things, and the true 
weight of every fact in the investigation ; of another 
who reasons loosely, or who is led away by casual rela- 
tions, and partial views, affording no true deductions ; 
and of a third who reasons ingeniously and plausibly, 
but not soundly, — ^that is, who argues on one side of a 
question, and contemplates facts in particular relations 
only, or as supporting particular opinions, neglecting 
those views of them which tend to a different conclusion. 
This art of ingenious reasoning or disputation, according* 
ly, we shall afterwards have occasion to show, is not 
only to be distinguished from the sound exercise of rea- 
s^ or jud^ent, but is often found directly opposed to 
it. 

In the language of theology, reason is distinguished 
from revelation ; and means that exercise of the mind, 
by which we deduce a certain knowledge of the Deity 
from the power and wisdom displayed in the works of 
creation, apart from any direct revelation of his charac- 
ter and will. 

In the language of common life, the mental process, 
which we term reason or judgment, appears to be the 
same, though the facts on which it is exercised may be 
diffarait. A reasonable ntan is one who, both in the 
formation of his opinions and the regulation of his con^ 
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duct, gives the due weight and influehce' to all th^ 
facts and considerations which ought to influence hi$ 
decision. A man of the opposite character is one who 
takes up his opinions upon slight, partial, and inade* 
quate grounds ; and then cannot, or will not, admit the 
impression ^f facts or arguments which are calculated 
to correct these unsound deductions; or who, in the 
regulation of his conduct, is led away hy hasty impres- 
sions, or feeble and inadequate motives, without giving 
due consideration to those which are calculated to lead 
him into a different course. The former, we call a rea- 
sonable, considerate, thinking man ; the latter, we say, 
is an unreasonable, inconsiderate man, who cannot or 
will not think. It also very often happens that the 
latter, having formed his conclusions, is obstinately' 
tenacious of them ; while the former is still open to the 
true and full impression of any new fact or argument 
that is proposed to him. Solomon has expressed in a 
very striking manner the leading features of two such 
characters, namely, of the man who takes up opinions 
with little examination, and then adheres to them with 
inaccessible pertinacity ; and him who forms them only 
after full and candid examination, and with a clear con- 
ception of the grounds on which they are formed ; — * 
" the sluggard is wiser in his own conceit than seven 
men that can render a reason." 

The process of mind which we call reason or judg* 
ment, therefore, seems to be essentially the same, whe-* 
ther it be applied to the investigation of truth or th^ 
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^iFairs of common life. In both cases, it consists in 
comparing and weighing facts, considerations, and mo« 
lives, and deducing from them copclusions, both as 
principles of belief, and rules of conduct. In doing so^ 
^ man of sound judgment proceeds with caution, and 
with due consideration of all the facts which he ought 
to take into the inquiry. Having formed bis conclu* 
sions, he is still open "to the influence of new facts, by 
which they may be corrected or modified; but he is 
not te be shaken in his confidence by trivial statements, 
or frivolous objections. Opposed to this there are two 
niodifications of character which present an interesting 
subject for observation. Both form their conclusions 
hastily, and without due examination of the facts and 
considerations which ought to influence them; but 
their subsequent conduct is widely different. The one 
is shaken in his conclusions by every new fact that is 
presented to him, and every slight objection that is 
brought against his inductions; and the consequence 
is, that his opinions and his principles of conduct are 
constantly changing. The other, having framed his 
opinions, though on grounds the most inadequate, ad^ 
heres to them with inaccessible firmness; and seems 
totally proof against the force of any facts or arguments 
that can be brought against them. The former is th^ 
more hopeful character of the two, — his error consisting 
in a want of attention, rather than of judgment; or in 
a habit of framing, his conclusions toe hastily. By 
education, or exertion on his own part, this habit may 
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be eorrected in a greater or less degree ; but the latter 
appears to labour under a radical deiect of judgment^ 
which makes him insensible to the due force of the con- 
siderations and arguments which influence other men. 
In the affairs of life, the former, after perhaps commit^ 
ting various indiscretions, acquires wisdom from exp^<^ 
ience,-*-that is, by having the fallacy of his concluiao&s 
in many instances forced upon him. The latter remains 
unchanged ; retaining the same confidence in his own 
conclusions, and the same contempt for everything that 
can be opposed to them. This unfortunate condition 
of mind, though it may have had its origin in peculiaxv 
ity of mental constitution or deficient education, is 
fostered and increased by indulgence, and by a n^lect 
of cultivating the important habit of calm and candid 
investigation. The man seems at last to bec(»ue totally 
insensible to the motives and evidences which influence 
other men ; and the more striking and convincing them 
may be to others, the more remarkable appears the c&ii<- 
dition of that mind which does not feel or estimate their 
importance. This state of mind is emphatically ascrib- 
ed, in the sacred writings, to the man who denies the 
existence of a great first cause ;— ^^ the fool hath said 
in his heart, there is no God.'*'* By some process of 
mind, known to himself, he has arrived at this €onclu<- 
sion ; and he is totally insensible to the manifold evi- 
dence, which m^ts him wherever he turns his eye, of 
its futility and folly. And surely if there is among 
human beings an affecting representation of a mind lost 
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to every function of a healthy understanding, incapable 
of rking from effects to causes, or of tracing the rela- 
tions of things, — a miod deserted by its rightful guar- 
dian, and left the unprotected victim of every wild de- 
lusion that flutters by,-^it is to be found in him, who, 
possessed of the senses of a living man, can stand before 
the &ir face of creation, and say in his heart — *^ there 
is no God."" 

In every exercise of judgment, it is of essential im- 
portance, that the mind shall be entirely unbiassed by 
any p^sonal feeling or emotion which might restrain or 
influence its decisions. Hence the difficulty we feel in 
deciding on a subject in which we are deeply interested, 
especially if our inclination, and the facts and motives 
presented by the case, be in any degree opposed to each 
other. Thus, we speak of a man who allows his feel- 
ii^ to influence his judgment ; and of another, of a 
cool head, who allows no feeling to interfere with his 
decisions. Any particular emotion, which has been 
de^ly indulged and fostered, comes in this manner to 
influence the judgment in a most extraordinary degree. 
It is thus that a vitiated and depraved state of the mo- 
ral feelings at last misleads the judgment, in regard to 
the great principles of moral rectitude ; and terminates 
in a state €£ mind, emphatically described in the sacred 
writings, in which a man puts evil for good and good 
for evil, and is left to the influence of strong delusion, 
80 that he ^^ believes a lie.'*^ This remarkable condition 
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of the power of reasoning and judging, we cannot refer 
to any principle with which we are acquainted ; but we 
must receive it as a fact in the history of our moral con* 
stitution, which is not be questioned. A poet has 
sung, that vice, which at first is hated as an odious 
monster, is, when seen too oft, endured, then pitied, 
then embraced : and he has only added his evidence to a 
fact, which has been received upon the testimony of the 
philosopher and the moralist in every age, and is acted 
upon as a fixed and uniform principle of our nature by 
all classes of men. 

Upon the grounds which have been briefly referred 
to in the above observations, it will appear, that the 
principles, on which a man should form his opinions, 
are essentially the same with those by which he ought 
to regulate his conduct. If this conclusion be admitted, 
it will enable us to perceive the fallacy of a dogma which 
bas often been brought forward with much confidence, 
—that a man is not responsible for his belief. Wheti 
taken abstractly, this is true ; but, in the practical ap- 
plication of it, there is a great and dangerous falkcy. 
In the opinions which a man forms on any particular 
subject, he is indeed influenced, not by his own will, 
but by the facts or evidences by which the doctrines are 
supported : and, in this sense, a man may justly be 
£aid, not to be responsible for his belief. But when we 
^pply the principle to practical purposes, and especially 
to those truths of religious belief, to which the dogma 
has been pointed, it may easily be seen to be as fallacious 
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tLi it ifi dangerous. A man is undoubtedly responsible 
fbr the care with which he has informed himself of the 
facts and evidences by which his belief on these subject9 
ought to be influenced ; and for the care, attention, and 
anxiety with which he gives to each of these facts and 
evidences its due weight in the momentous inquiry. He 
is farther responsible fbr any degree of that vitiated and 
corrupted state of the moral feelings, by whicli his 
judgment may have been biassed, so as to prevent him 
from approaching the subject with the sincere desire for 
truth of a pure and uncontaminated mind. If, in diis 
sense, we say that a man is not responsible for his be- 
lief, we may quite as reasonably alliege, that he is not 
responsible for his conduct, because he chooses, on some 
slight and partial grounds, to frame for himself princi- 
pies of action, without taking into consideration these 
fundamental rules of moral rectitude by which mankind 
in general are expected to be influenced. We may aa 
well contend, that the man is not responsible for his 
conduct, who by long familiarity with vice has los^ 
sight of its malignity, and has come to approve and 
love that which he once contemplated with abhorrence. 
It appears, then, that the exercise of reason is pre-* 
fcisely the same, and is guided by the same laws, whe- 
ther it be applied to the investigation of truth, er to the 
regulation of conduct. The former is more particular* 
ly connected with the farther prosecution ^f our inquiry ; 
but the leading principles apply equally to the great 
question of morals, and the important subject of reli^* 
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gious belief. In prosecuting the subject as a branch at 
intellectual science, it seenssto resolve itself into two 
parts:-— 

I. The use of reason in the investigation of truth. 

II. The use of reason in correcting the impressions of 
the mind in regard to external things. 

Before proceeding to these branches of the subject) 
however, this may perhaps be the proper place for again 
stating in a few words, that, in the preceding observa- 
tions, my object has been to confine myself to facts, re* 
specting the processes which the mind actually performs, 
without entering on the question how it performs them» 
On this subject we find great differences among philo- 
sophers, which I have alluded to only in an incidental 
manner. Some appear to have spoken in too unquaU* 
fied terms, respecting various and distinct faculties a£ 
the mind, and have enumerated a variety of these, cor- 
responding to the various mental operations. Dr. 
Brown, on the other hand, has followed a very difierent 
course, by referring all our mental processes to the two 
principles of simple and relative suggestion. According 
to this eloquent and ingenious writer, we have no direct 
voluntary power over the succession of our thoughts ; 
but these follow each other in consequence of certain 
principles of suggestion, by which conceptions, in oer* 
tain circumstances, call up or suggest other conceptions^ 
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wfaieh are in some mumer related to them. We have 
the power on] j of fixing the mind more intensely upon 
some images of this series, when they arise, in conse- 
quenee of approving of them, as referring to some sub- 
ject of thought which is before us, while we disapprove 
of others of the series as less allied to it. The former 
become more fixed and vivid in consequence of this ap* 
probation, while the latter are allowed to sink back into 
oblivion. What systematic writers have called the fa- 
culty of conception, is, according to this system, the 
simple presence in the mind of one of these suggested 
or recalled images. Memory is this simple suggestion 
combined with the impression of past time. In imagi* 
nation again, which has been considered as a voluntary 
power of forming conceptions or images into new com- 
binations, by a peculiar mental process. Dr. Brown be- 
lieves that we have only the power of perceiving images 
as they are brought up by established principles of sug- 
gesrion, — approving of some which thus become fixed, 
and disapproving of others which thus pass away. In 
thus approving or disapproving of the suggested images, 
we are guided by a perception of their relation to any 
particular subject which is before us, and which we 
may desire to cultivate or illustrate. According to 
this writer, therefore, what is usually called concep- 
tion, is simple suggestion ; — ^memory is simple sug- 
gestion with a feeling of past time ; — ^imagination is 
simple suggestion combined with desire and with a 
perception of relation. The relative suggestion of Dr. 
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Browh, again, is that perception of relations arising out 
of the comparison of different facts or objects, which we 
have treated of under the more familiar name of judg- 
ment ^ — ^and the mental process, usually called abstract 
tion, he resolves simply into a perception of resemblan^ 
ces. Various objections might be urged against this 
isystem ; and we may, perhaps, be allowed to doubt, 
whether, by means of it, any thing has been gained to 
the scietkce of mind. But the plan which I proposed ta 
myself iii this outline does not lead me into any consi* 
deration of it, or of those systems to which it is opposed* 
My object has been simply to inquire what the mind 
does, without entering on the question how it does so. 
On this ground, the division which has been adopted of 
distinct mental operations, not distinct faculties, appears 
to be that best calculated for practical utility. 



§1^ 



ON THE USE OF REASON 
IN THE INVESTIGATION OF TRUTH. 

In applying our reason to the investigation of truth 
in any department of knowledge, we are, in the first 
place, to keep in mind, that there are certain intuitive 
articles of belief, which lie at the foundation of all rea^ 
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soiling. For, in ei^ery pfoceds of reasoning, we proceed 
by founding one step upon another which has gone be^^ 
fol*e it ; and, when we trace such a proceAi backwards^ 
we must arrive at certain truths which are recognised as 
ftindamental, requiring no proof, and admitting of none. 
These are usually called First Truths. They are 
not the result of any process of reasoning, but force 
themselves, with a conviction of infallible certainty, up* 
on every sound understanding, without regard to its lo* 
gieai habits or powers of induction. The force of them 
is accordingly felt in an equal degree hy all classes of 
men ; and they are acted upon with absolute confidence 
in the daily transactions of life. This is a subject of 
great and extensive importance. The truths, or articles 
of belief, which are referable to it, were briefly mention* 
ed in a former part of our inquiry : they are chiefly 
the following. 

I. A conviction of our own existence, as sentient and 
thinking beings ; and of mind as something distinct 
from the functions of the body. From the first exer- 
cise of perception, we acquire a knowledge of two things, 
— the thing perceived, — and the sentient being who 
perceives it. In the same manner, from the exercise of 
any mental operation, such as memory, we acquire an 
impression of the thing remembered, — of an essence or 
principle which remembers it, — and of this essence as 
sdmediing entirely distinct from any fiinction of the 
body. This last conviction must be considered as a first 
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truth, or intuitive article of belief, standing on the same 
ground with the other truths which axe referable to this 
class. It does not, as was formerly stated, rest upon 
any metaphysical or physiological argumoit, but upon 
an appeal made to the conviction of every man who at- 
tends to what is passing within. It resolves itself into 
a consciousness of the various mental processes, impres* 
sions, and emotions, as referaUe to one perman^it and 
unchanging essence, while the body is known to be in a 
constant state of change ; and of these processes as be- 
ing exercised without any necessary dependence upon 
present' impressions from external things. Like other 
truths of this dass, it is, consequently, unaffected by so- 
phisms which are brought against it ; and the answer 
to these does not properly consist in any process of rea- 
soning, but in this appeal to every man^s absolute con- 
viction. If brought into comparison, indeed, the evi* 
dence which we have for the existence of mind, is, per- 
haps, less liable to deception, than that which we have 
for the existence of matter. 

II. A confidence in tlie evidence of our senses, in re- 
gard to the exist^ice and the properties of external 
things ; or a conviction, that these have a real existence 
independently of our sensations. We have formerly re- 
ferred to a celebrated doctrine, by which it was main- 
tained, that the mind perceives only its own ideas or 
impressions ; and that, consequently, we derive from 
our senses no evidence of the existence of external things. 
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The only answer to such a sophism is, that a confidence 
in the evidence of our senses is a first truth, or intuitive 
principle of belief, admitting of no other proof than that 
which is derived firom the uoEiiversal conviction of man- 
kind. 

IIL A ooiifideiice in our own mental praoesses ;'-^ 
that feets^ for example, which are su^ested to us by our . 
memory, really occurred. 

IV. A belief in our personal identity. This is de- 
rived from the combined operation of consciousness and 
memory ; and it consists in a remembrance of past 
mmxtal feelings, and » comparison of them with present 
fe^ngs as belonging to the same sentient being. There 
were formerly many disputes on this subject, — some 
maintaining that the notion of personal identity is in- 
omsistent with the different states in which the mind 
exists at diffierent times, as love and hatred, joy and 
sorrow, — ^and also with the remarkable changes of cha^ 
racter, which often take place atdifierent periods of life. 
This was one of the sophisms of the schools, founded 
upon an obscure analogy with changes which take 
place in material things, and is not at all applicable to 
mind*. The only answer to the paradox is, that every 
wmnj under every variety of mental emotion, and every 
posmble change of character, retains an absolute convic- 
tiim, that the sentient bctng whom he calls himsdf re- 
mains in^vaidably the same ; and that^ m all the a&irs 
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of life, whether referring to the past or the future, 
every man acts upon this conviction. 

V. A conviction that every event must have a cause, 
and a cause adequate to the e£Pect ; and that appearan- 
ces, showing a correct adaptation of means to an end, 
indicate design and intelligence in the cause. These, 
as fundamental truths, are quite distinct from the ques- 
tion relating to the connexion of any two specified eva:its 
as cause and effect. The latter belongs to another part 
of our inquiry, 

VI. A confidence in the uniformity of nature ; or, 
that the same substance will always exhibit the same 
characters ; and that the same cause, under the same 
eircumstances, will always be followed by the same 
effect. This, as a first truth, is a fundamental and in- 
sitinctive conviction. The province of experience, we 
have already seen, is to ascertain the particular events, 
which are so connected as to be included under the law* 

Our confidence in the uniformity of nature is the 
foundation of all the calculations which we make lor 
the future, in regard to our protection, or comfort, or 
even for the continuance of our e^^istence ; and, without 
it, the whole system of human things would be thfown 
into inextricable confusion. It is referable to the two 
heads now stated, — uniformity of characters, and uniU 
formity of sequences or operations. 
. By uniformity of characters, in any substanccj^. we 
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mean» that the substance will always continue to exhi- 
bit the same combination of characters, so that when 
we have ascertained its presence by some of them, we 
conclude that it also possesses the others. These cha- 
meters may be numerous, and referable to various 
classes, — such as the botanical characters of a plant,— « 
the chemical properties of a mineral,-»sensible qualities 
of smell, taste, and colour, — ^and capabilities of aetioB 
upon other bodies. Such is our confidence in the un- 
deviating uniformity of nature, that, whatever number 
of these qualities we have ascertained to belong to a 
substance, we expect to find in every specimen of it in 
all time coming. For example, I find a substance 
which, by its smell and colour, I know to be opium. 
Without any farther information, I decide with confi- 
dence on its taste, its composition, its chemical affini- 
ties, its action on the human body, and the characters 
of the plant from which it was derived ; and I never 
calculate upon the possibility of being deceived in any 
of these particulars. 

Our confidence in the uniformity of the sequences or 
operations of nature, resolves itself into a conviction of 
the continuance of that order which experience has 
shown us to exist, in a uniform manner, in the succession 
of phenomena. The conviction itself is an origitial or 
instinctive principle, felt and acted upon by all classes 
of men, in the daily transactions of life. It is from ex- 
^rience that we learn the particular cases to which we. 
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are warranted in applying it ; or in other words, the 
successions of phenomena which, there is sufficient 
ground for believing, have occurred in a certain Grder 
in time past. These we expect with perfect confidence 
to coatinue to be equally uniform, or to occur in ikke 
same order in time to come. The error to be guarded 
against in such investigations, is, assuming the past 
uniformity of phenomena on insufficient grounds, osr, ia 
other words, concluding that events have always ooewr*- 
red in a certain order, because we have seen them oecuz 
in that order in a few instances. A principle assumed 
in this manner may, of course, disappoint us, if applied 
to future phenomena ; but, in this case, there is no de^ 
viation from the uniformity of nature, — the error coib* 
sisted in assuming a uniformity where none existed. 

The uniformity of the sequences of phenomena is the 
foundation of our idea of causation, in regard to these 
phenomena ; that is to say, when we have Observed one 
event uniformly follow another event, we consider the 
first as cause, and the second as effect ; and, when this 
relation has been ascertained to be uniform, we conclude 
that it will continue to be uniform, or that the same 
cause, in the same circumstances, will always be follow- 
ed by the same effect. This expectation will, of course, 
disappoint us, if we have assumed the relation on inad* 
equate grounds ; or have considered two events as cause 
and effect^ which have beeix only accidentally combiaed 
in a few instances. To entitle us to assume that the 
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relation will be unifonn in time to come, we must have 
full and adequate grounds for believing that it has been 
unifonn in time past. 

In the great operations of nature, a very extensive 
observation often enables us to trace a remarkable uni-. 
formity, even in regard to events which at first sight 
appear to be most irregular and uncertain. Thus, the 
most uncertain of all things is human life, as far as re- 
spects individuals ; but the doctrine of the continuance 
of life, in regard to a large body of men, is by extensive 
observation reduced almost to a certainty. Nothing is 
more uncertain than the proportion of males and females 
that shall be bom in one family ; but, in great com- 
munities, this also is uniform. There is much uncer- 
tainty in the character of different seasons, but there 
are £icts which give probability to the conjecture, that, 
in a long series of years, there may also be discovered a 
remarkable uniformity. An impression of this kind 
was carried so far by the ancients, as to lead to the 
doctrine of the Annus Magnus, or Platonic year, in 
which it was believed that the whole series of human 
events would be acted over again. 

The uniform successions of phenomena are, with 
reasonable care, easily ascertained in regard to material 
things ; and, when they are ascertained, we rely upon 
their uniform continuance ; or, if we find a deviation 
IB any instance, we easily ascertain the incidental cause 
by which the sequence is interrupted, and can ptovide 
against the interference of the same or any similar 

K 
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cause in fnture instances. There is greater uncertainty 
when our researches refer to the phenomena of mind, 
or the actions of living bodies. The causes of this nn^ 
certainty were formerly mentioned. It arises, partly 
from the greater difficulty of ascertaining the true leh^ 
tions, — that is, of tracing causes to their true effiscts, 
and effects to their true causes ; and partly from the 
tendency to these being interrupted in future instances^ 
by some new cause, in regard to which we cannot cal- 
culate either the existence or the precise effects. 
Hence, for example, the uncertainty of human laws ; 
one of the contingencies 'by which they are interrupted, 
being the chances of evading them. If we could eon* 
ceive a case, in which ev«ry crime was with certainty 
detected, and every criminal brought to punishment, it 
is probable that the effect of human laws would be neai&. 
ly as certain as the operation of material causes. But 
the criminal, in the first> instance, calculates on the 
chances of evading detection, and even in the event of 
detection, of escaping punishment ; and thus the ten- 
dency of the wisest laws is constantly interrupted, in a 
manner which no human wisdom can calculate upon or 
prevent. There is often a similar uncertainty in human 
character in other situations ; fer example, in judging 
how an individual will act in particular circumstances, 
or be influenced by particular motives-; fhr a motive 
which we have found to induce a particular line of con- 
duct in one individual, may fail in producing the same 
result in another^ being prevented by circumstances in 
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liis moral condition, which entirely elude our observa- 
tion. 

Yet there is a uniformity in moral phenomena, whieh^ 
though it may be ascertained with greater difficulty 
than the order of natural phenomena, we calculate upon 
with similar confidence, when it has been ascertained. 
Thus, a man may have acquired such a character for 
int^rity, that we rely upon his upright conduct in any 
situation in which he may be placed, with the same con- 
. fidence with which we rely on the uniformity of nature ; 
and there is a man distinguished by veracity and fide« 
lity to his promise, of whom we say, in common lan- 
guage, that his word is as good as his bond. In such 
examples as these, indeed, our confidence is founded, 
not upon any laws which have been observed in regard 
to the whole species, but on a uniformity which has been 
observed in regard to the individuals, or tather a class 
to which the individuals belong. There are also, how- 
ever, laws which apply to mankind in general, and on 
which we rely as far as they go ; namely, principles of 
conduct in which we confide, as regulating every man 
of a sane mind, whatever may be our knowledge of his 
previous habits of judging ot acting. It is in this 
manner, for example, as formerly stated, that we re- 
gulate our confidence in testimony. If a man who is 
either a stranger to us, or bears a character of doubtfUl 
veracity, relates circumstances which tend greatly to 
promote his own purposes, we calculate on the probabi* 
lity of fabrication, and reject liis testimony ; and, if w* 
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even suspect that he has a purpose to serve, a similar 
impression is produced. If, on the contrary, we are 
satisfied that the circumstances are indifferent to him, 
and that he has no purpose to answer, we give greater 
credit to his testimony. If, farther than this, we per> 
ceive that the statement operates against himself, con- 
veying an imputation against his own conduct, or ex- 
posing him to contempt, ridicule, or personal injury, 
we are satisfied that nothing could make him adhere to 
such a testimony, but an honest conviction of its truth. 
Under the former circumstances, we believe only a man 
whom we consider as a person of known and established 
veracity ; under the latter, we believe any man whom 
we consider to be of a sane mind. Thus, in both in- 
stances, we proceed upon a certain uniformity of moral 
phenomena ; only that we refer them to two classes, — 
namely, one which is ascertained to be uniform in re- 
gard to the whole species, and another which is uniform 
only in regard to a certain order, that is, all men of in- 
tegrity and veracity. In the one case, we rely upon 
the uniformity in every instance ; in the other, we do 
not rely upon it until we are satisfied that the indivi- 
dual example belongs to that order, in which the other 
kind of moral uniformity has been ascertained. 

There are other inquiries closely connected with the 
tmiformity of moral relations ; but at present we- must 
allude to them very briefly. We have every reason to 
believe that there are moral causes, that is, truths and 
tnotives, which have a 'tendency to influence human 
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volition and human conduct, with a uniformity similar 
to that with which physical agents produce their actions 
upon each other. These moral causes, indeed, do not 
operate in every instance, or in all circumstances ; but 
neither do physical causes. Substances in chemistry, 
for example, have certain tendencies to act on each 
other, which are uniform and necessary ; but no action 
takes place, unless the substances are placed in certain 
circumstances which are required for bringing these ten- 
dencies into operation. They must, in the first place, 
be brought into contact ; and, besides this, many of 
them require other collateral circumstances, as a parti- 
cular temperature, or a particular state of concentration 
or dilution. It is the same with moral causes ; their 
tendencies are uniform, and there are principles in the 
mind of man which these are adapted for acting upon. 
But they require certain circumstances in the man on 
whom they are expected to act, without which they pro- 
duce no influence upon him. It is necessary, for ex- 
ample, that he be iiilly in£3rmed in regard to them as 
truths ; and that his attention be directed to them with 
;»uch a degree of intensity as shall bring him fully un- 
der their influence as statements addressed to his under- 
standing ; also, that there be a certain healthy state of 
his moral feelings, — for this has a most extensive in- 
fluence on the due operation of moral causes. With- 
out these, the most powerful moral causes may produce 
no effect upon a man; as the most active chemical 
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agents may fail entirely of their actions, if the substan* 
ces are not placed in the requisite circumstances of tem- 
perature, dilution^ or concentration. 

These considerations seem to bear an important re- 
ference to a question which has been much argued, 
namely, that respecting liberty, necessity, and the free- 
dom of the will. On a subject on which some of the 
wisest and the best of men have been found on opposite 
sides, I would express myself with becoming caution 
and diffidence ; but, perhaps, some of the obscurity, in « 
which the question has been involved, arises from the 
want of a clear definition of the terms in which it has 
been argued ; and from not fiiUy distinguishing between 
wili or simple volition, and desire or inclination. Will, 
or simple volition, is the state of mind which immed- 
iately precedes action ; and the action following upon 
this not only is free, but it is absolutely impossible to 
suppose it should be otherwise. Not only is a man free 
to do what he wills, but we cannot conceive a case in 
which he could exert a power of not doing what he 
wills, or of doing what he wills not. Impulse or r&- 
straixit from without, acting upon his bodily organs, 
could alone interfere with his following, in this sense, 
the tendency of his will, or simple volition. The only 
idea, indeed, that we can form of free agency, or free- 
dom of the will, is, that it consists in a man being able 
to do what he wills, or to abstain from doing what he 
wills not. Necessary agency, on the other hand, would 
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consist in the man being compelled, by i force from 
Without, to do what he wills not, cr prevented from do* 
ir^ what he wills. 

The real bearing of the inquiry does not lie in this 
connexion between the volition and tbe act, but in the 
origin or cause of the volition, or in tbe connexion be^ 
tween the volition and tbe desire ; and this will be seen 
to be entirely distinct. A man, for example, may de- 
sire, or have an inclination to, that which he has not 
the power to will; because be may be under the influ- 
ence of motives and principles which prevent the inclin- 
ation from being followed by volition, with as absolute 
a necessity as we observe in the sequences of natural 
phenomena. Thus, also, we may say to a man of strict 
integrity and virtue, that he has not the power to com- 
mit murder or robbery, or any act of gross injustice or 
oppression. He may reply, that he has the power to do' it 
if he willed : and this is granted, for this is free agency ; 
but it is not tbe question in dispute. We do not say 
that he has not the power to do any or all of these acts, 
if he willed, but that he has not the power to will such 
deeds. He is under the influence of motives and prin- 
ciples, which make it as much a matter of necessity for 
him not to will such acts, as it is for a stone not to rise 
from the earth^s surface contrary to its gravity. Such 
a necessity as this, if we must retain the term, so far 
from being unfavourable to the interests of virtue and 
morals, or opposed to the practice of exhorting men to 
virtue, seems, on the contrary, to hold out the strongest 
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encouragement in doio^ so ; and to be, in &ct, the otiy 
scheme on which we can expect an argument or mota>re 
to have any influence upon human conduct. For it re- 
presents man as possessed of c^rtaan uniferm principles 
in his nature, which are capable of being acted upon hj 
certain moral causes, truths, laws, or motives^ with a 
uniformity ^milar to that which we observe in physical 
phenomena, provided he can be brought under thcnr in* 
fluence, and into the circumstances which are requiiv 
ed for their due operation. These circumstances are, 
— that the moral causes, laws, motives, or truths, shall 
be brought before his understanding ; that he shall di* 
rect his attention to them with suitable intensity ; and 
that he is free from that degree of corruption of his mo- 
ral feelings, oir any of those distorted moral habits, which 
we know to produce a most extensive influence on tbe 
operation of moral causes. To suppose a kind of moriil 
liberty opposed to such a necessity as this, would be tb 
represent man as a being possessed of no fixed ot uni- 
form principles,— -not to be calculated upon as to fats 
conduct in any instance, — and not capable of beiifg act- 
ed upon by any motive or principle except the blind ca- 
price of the moment. To endeavour to act upon sueh 
a being, by persuading him ^o virtue or dissuading him 
from vice, would be like expecting fixed results in che- 
mistry, by bringing substances to act upon each ctbsety 
the actions of which we had previously found to be wiiIk 
out any kind of uniformity. This is in fact pransdy* 
the situation of the maniac, whom, accordingly, -m 
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never expect to gnicle or influence by motives or argu« 
ments, but by external restraint. He may act harm- 
lessly, or he may act mischievously ; but we never can 
calculate upon his actions in any one instance ; we there* 
Ave shut him up so as to prevent him from being dan* 
gerous to the community. 

Necessity, then, as applied to the operation of moral 
causes^ appeairs simply to correspond with the uniformi- 
ty which we observe in the operation of physical causes. 
We calculate that a man of a certain character will act 
in a particular manner in particular circumstances, or 
that he will be acted upon in a certain manner by par- 
ticular truths and motives, when they are presented to 
himy'— by a principle of uniformity similar to that with 
whieh we expect an acid to act in a particular manner 
upon an alkali. The action of the acid we know to b^ 
uniform, but we* know also, that no action will take place 
^11 the substances are brought fully into contact, and in 
certain curcumscances which areTcquired for their action ; 
•''--and die action of moral causes is unifefm, but they 
exert no influenoe on a man till he is fully acquainted 
with them, — directs his attention to them with suitable 
care,-— and is besides in a certain healthy state of moral 
feding« It is thus that Ve calculate on the full and 
un^rm operation of moral causes on some individuals, 
and not on others ; namely, by having previously ascer- 
tained that the former are in those intellectual and mo- 
ral cixcinnstances which are required for their action* 
When, in another individual, we find these causes fail 
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in their natural actions, we endeavour, as far as may be 
in our power, to supply those collateral circumstances, 
<»— by instructing him in the facts, truths, or motives ; 
—by rousing his attention to their importance ; — by 
impressing them upon him in their strongest characters, 
and by all such arguments and representations as we' 
think calculated to fix the impression. All this we do 
under a conviction, that these causes have a certain, 
fixed, uniform, or necessary action, in regard to human 
Volition and human conduct ; and it is this conviction 
which encourages us to persevere in our attempts to 
bring the individual under their influence. If we had 
not this conviction, we should abandon the attempt as 
altogether hopeless ; because we could have no ground 
on which to form any calculation, and no rules to guide 
Us in our measures. Precisely in the same manner, 
when we find a chemical agent fail of the effect which 
We expect from it, we add it in larger quantity, or in a 
state of increased concentration, or at a higher tempera^ 
ture,--or with some other change of circumstances cal*- 
culated to favour its action ; and we persevere in these 
measures, under a conviction, that its action is perfectly 
uniform or necessary, and will takie place whenever these 
circumstances have been provided for. On the same 
principle, we see how blame may attach to the intelH-- 
gent agent in both cases, though the actions of the 
caus^ are unifonn and necessary. Such is die action 
of chemical agents, but blame may attach to the che- 
mist who has not provided them in the necessary cir^- 
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eumstances, as to quantity, concentration, and tempera- 
ture. Snefa is the action of moral causei^ — but deep 
guilt- may attach to the moral agent, who has been proof 
against their influence. There is gttilt in ignorance, 
when knowledge was within his reach ;-«-there is guilt 
in heedless inattention, when truths and motives of the 
highest interest claimed his serious consideration ;— ^ 
there is guilt in that . corruption of his moral feelings 
which impedes the action of moral causes, because this 
has originated, in a great measure, in a course of vicious 
desires, and vicious conduct, by which the mind, fami- 
liarized with vice, has gradually lost sight of its malig-^ 
nity. During the whole of tbis course, also, the man 
felt that he was a free agent ;^-ihsLt he had power to 
pursue the course which he followed,— «nd that he had 
power to refrain from it. When a particular desire was 
first present to his mind, he had the pow^ immediate* 
ly to act with a view to its accomplishment ; or he had 
the power to abstain from acting, and to direct his at- 
tention more fully to the various considerations and mo* 
tives which were calculated to guide his determination. 
In acting as he did, he not only withheld his attention 
from those truths whkh were thus calculated to operate 
upon him as a moral being ; but he did still nu>re di^ 
rcQt violence to an impulse within, which 'warned him 
that he was wandering from the path of rectitude. The 
state of moral feeling, which gradually results from thii^ 
habitual violatbn of the indications, of conscience, and 
this habitual neglect of the serious consideration q£ 
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moral caiisea, erery iodividaal must feel to be. attesvoMk 
with moral guilt* The efiect of it is not <mly to f^t^ 
vent the due operation of moral causes on hts future n^ 
Itiions, but even to vitiate and distort the judgmei»t it» 
self respecting the great principles of moral rectitude. 
Without attempting any explanation of this remarkahfo 
condition of the mental functions, its actual existaiee 
must be received as a fact in the constitution of ihumab 
nature, which cannot be called in question ; and it'o& 
ferg one of the most remarkable phenomena that cim be 
presented to him who turns hts attention to the momi 
economy of man. 

Before concluding this incid^ital allusi(m to a much 
controverted subject, I may be allowed to remark, that 
the term necessity, as applied to mcnral phenoooeoa^ ia 
not fortunato, and perhaps not philosophical ; and some^ 
thing would perhaps be gained in cohduieting th^ -isH 
quiry, if, for necessity^ we were to substitute wn^ormiiy. 
In strict propriety, indeed, the terms necessity and ne^ 
cessary ought to be applied only to mathematical truth. 
Of physical relations all that we know is the Sact of 
their uniformity ; and it would appear equally phikh- 
sophieal to apply the same term to mental phenomena. 
On this principle, therdbre, we should say^-^that the 
tendency of mcral causes or motiines is vnot neeenary, 
but uniform ; and that on this dopends all our oonfiileiioe 
in the uniformity of human charact^, and in the power 
of truths, motives, or argum^ts, to praduee particular 
results on human conduct. To suppose the mind pos- 
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of a power of detttrmimng, apart, from dl this in- 
flttsnce of moral causes or motiTes, would be to over- 
tkiow this eonfidenee, and to reduce our whole caku- 
ktions on human character to conjecture and uncertainty. 
When, indeed, we talk of a self-determining power of 
^ will, we seem to use a combination of words without 
any definite meaning. For the will is not distinct from 
the being who wills ; and to speak of an individual de- 
ttonidii^ his will, is only saying, in other words, that 
he wiHs. He wills some act, for some reason which is 
ktiown to himself: if communicated to another, the rea- 
son might not appear a satisiactory one,--^but it is to 
ktm the reason which induced him to will the act, and 
this appears to be all that we can make of the subject. 
A power of determining without any reason, appears 
to be not only unphilosophical, but, in point of fact, 
iaapflicable to any conceivable case. Ignorance, inat- 
tenttoii, or gross perversion of the moral feelings, may 
make the worse reason appear the better ; but we can- 
net coaoeive a case, in which an individual could exert 
' a power of determining without any reason, or according 
t^ what appears to him at the time to be a weaker rea- 
son^ in oppo»tion to one which appears a stronger. It 
will also, I think, be found, that the warmest advocates 
far^iilosophical liberty, and a self^etermining power, 
ijt actual practice recognise as much as others the prin- 
<»ple of the uniformity of moral causes. Thus, if we 
find a^ person acting in a numner widely different from 
ihat which we expected from him, all men concur in 
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saying, ^^ What motive eoitld indiuse him to act in that 
mamiar ?" and if we cannot reconcile his conduct to any 
conceivable modve, we say, ^^ it really looks like insan^ 
ity.**^ ' Another may remark, ^^ his«conduct indicates a 
singular want of consideraticm C" — thus clearly reoog* 
nising the e^stence ef certain motives or moral causes 
which would have led the man into a different Une of 
conduct, had he allowed his attention to fix upon them. 
The doctrine of a self-determining power should remove 
every difficulty in such -a ease, to those who believe in 
it; but I am not awaie that it ever, was made nse of 
&r such a purpose. It will also be found to agree with 
the universal conviction of mankind, that the ciicuin-^ 
stance, which gives to an action the character of merit 
or demerit, is entirely the motive from which it was 
done ; and that, if we could ecmceive such a thing as 
an action perfoxmed by the impulse of a free seIf-deter-» 
mining power, apart from any influence of motives or 
mm:al causes, no man of sane mind would for a moment 
allow to such an act the character of virtue. On the 
cwtrary, it is familiar to every one, that we often find 
in a man^s motive an excuse for eonduct in which we 
think he has acted wrtmg. We say, he erred in judg- 
ment, but his motive was good ; and this mode of iea«- 
soning ipeets with the cordial concurrence j&£ the irfiok 
mass of mankind. 
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' The FiBST Trx7TR8, or intuitive prtneiples of belief 
which have been the subject of the preceding observa- 
tions, are of the ntmost practical importance, as thej 
furnish the true and only answer to many of the 
sophisms of the scholastic philosophy, and to many 
sceptical arguments of more modem times. They ad- 
mit of no other evidence than an appeal to the con- 
sciousness of every man, that he does and must believe 
them. <* We believe them,'^ says Dr. Brown, *< because 
it is impossible not to believe them.^ — *^ In all these 
cases,"'' says Mr. Stewart, <^ the only account that can 
be given of out belief is, that it forms a necessary part 
of our constitution, against which metaphysicians may 
argue, so as to perplex the judgment, but of which it is 
impossible to divest ourselves for a moment, when we 
are called to employ our reason, either in the business 
of life or in the pursuits of science.*" 

It is likewise to be kept in mind, as was formerly 
stated, that our idea of reasoning necessarily supposes 
the existence of a certain number of truths, which re« 
quire and admit of no evidence. The maxim, indeed, 
is as old as the days of Aristotle, and has never been 
called in question, << that, except some first principles 
be taken for granted, there can be neither reason nor 
reasoning ; that it is impossible that e^ry truth should 
admit of proof, otherwise proof would extend in tnfin-- 
itutn^ which is incompatible with its nature ; and that, 
if ever men attempt to prove a first principle, it is be- 
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cause they are ignorant of the nature of proof.^* As 

these truths, therefore, do not admit of being called in 

question hj any sound understanding, neither do they 

admit of being ^supported by any process of reasoning ; 

and, when paradoxes or sophisms in opposition to them 

are proposed, any attempt to argue with such, upon 

logical principles, only leads to discussions as absurd as 

themselves. Of attempts of both kinds, many examples 

are to be met with among the writers of the sixteenth 

and seventeenth centuries, as Des Cartes and Hobbes ; 

and even some eminent persons of more modem times 

are not entirely free from them. Thus, Des Cartes, 

Malebranche and others, thought it necessary to prove, 

that external objects, and the sentient beings with whom 

we are connected, have a real existence, whether we 

think of them or not, and are not merely ideas in our 

own minds. Berkeley showed the weakness of this ar« 

gument, and on this founded the wdl-known doctrine by 

which he denied the real existence of all material thin^ 

Many of the dogmas of modem isophistical writers such 

as Mr. Hume, have' consisted of attempts to overturn, 

by processes of argument, these fundamental or first 

touths. On the other hand, the unsatisfactory nature 

of some of the replies to these sophisms, depends upon 

the attempts to combat them having been made by rea- 

sonings, of which the subject is not susceptible. For 

* Aristotle's Metaphysics, book iv. 
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these prineiples admit of no proof by processes of reasoh- 
ing, and oonsequently, are in no degree afitscted by de- 
immstrations of the fallacy of attempts to estlCblish them 
bj such processes. An interesting illustration of this 
hm been presented by Mr. Stewart, in a correspondence 
between Mr. Hume and Sir Gilbert Elliot.*' « From 
the reply to this letter,'* says Mr. Stewart, ** by Mr. 
Hume's rery ingenious and accomplished correspon- 
dait, we learn, that he had drawn from Mr. Hume'^s 
metaphysical discussions, the only sound and philoso- 
phical inference ; — that the lameness of the proofs offer- 
ed by Des Cartes and his successors, of some fundamen- 
tal truths, universally acknowledged by mankind, pro- 
ceeded, not from any defect in the evidence, but, on 
the contrary, from their being self-evident, and con- 
sequently unsusceptible of demonstration." The same 
view of Mr. Hume's sceptical reasonings was taken by 
other eminent persons, by whom his system was attack- 
ed^-— particularly Reid, Beattie, and Oswald ; and on 
the continent, the nature and importance of these first 
truths had been, at an earlier period, illustrated in a 
foil and able manner by Father Buffer. 

Various diaracters have been proposed, by which 
these primary and fundamental truths maybe distin- 
guished. One of those given by Father Buffier appears 
to be the best, and to be alone sufficient to identify 

* Introductory Essay to the Appendix of the Enryelopedia Bri- 
tannica. 
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them. It is, that their practical influence extends even 
to persons who a£kot to dispute their anthortty ; in 
other words, that, in all the affairs of li&, the most 
sceptical philosopher acts, as much as the mass of man- 
kind, upon the absolute belief of these truths. Let a 
person of this description, for example, be contending 
very keenly, in regard to something which deeply con- 
cerns his interest or his comfort, — he would scarcely be 
satisfied by being told, that the thing about which he 
contends has no real existence, and that he who contends 
about it so eagerly is himself a nonentity, or,, at best, 
nothing more than an idea. Let him be taking cog- 
nizance of an offence committed against him ten years 
ago, — he never doubts that he is still the person gainst 
whom the offence was committed. Let him lay plans 
for future advantage or comfort, — it is done under s 
full conviction that he is still to c(mtinue the individual 
who may enjoy them. Has a building started up on 
his premises, which he did not expect to see, — he injb- 
mediately asks, who ordered the masons, ai^d would be 
very ill satisfied by being told, that the thing had ap- 
peared without any known cause, by a fortuitous com- 
bination of atoms. However much he may reason to 
die contrary, he shows no doubt, in his own {uractice, 
that every event must have an adequate cause. The 
same mode of reasoning will be seen to apply to the 
other principles which belong to the class under consid- 
eration, — namely, that those who argue against them 
act in all cases on a belief of their truth. 
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The distinction between a process of reasoning, and 
the act of the mind in arriving at these fundamental 
and intuitive truths, is a principle of the utmost practi- 
cal importance. For a chain of correct reasoning re* 
quires logical habits, and a certain cultivation of the 
mental powers ; and, consequently, it is confined to a 
comparatively small number of mankind. But the 
process here referred to is the spontaneous and imme- 
diate induction of the untutored mind, and the correct 
exercise of it requires t>nly, that the mind shall not be 
ddused by depravity, nor bewildered by the refinements 
of a false philosophy. The truths which we derive 
from it, accordingly, do not concern the philosopher 
alone, but are of daily and essential importance to the 
whole mass of mankind. Let us take, for example^ 
the principle referred to under the fiilh head, namely^, 
our intuitive conviction that every change or event 
must have an adequate cause. This is a principle of 
daily application, and one which is acted upon with ab* 
Bolute confidence in the ordinary afiairs of life by aU 
classes of men. By the immediate and unconscious ex- 
ercise of it, we infer the skill of one workman from works 
indicating skill, and the vigour of another from works 
indicating strength. We infer from every work, not 
only a cause, but a cause which, both in degree and 
in kind, is exactly proportioned to the efiect produced. 
From a chronometa-, which varies only a second in a 
year, we infer exquisite skill in the artist ; and, from 
the construction of the pyramids of Egypt, the united 
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Strength df a multitude of men. We never suppose 
for a moment, that the minute skill of the artist raised 
the ^pyramid, or that the united force of the multitude 
T^onstructed the chronometer ; still less, that these mon* 
uments of art started into their present condition with* 
out a cause. We infer with absolute certainty in both 
cases an adequate cause ; that is, a cause, distinguished, 
in the one case, by design and mechanical power,'-*'-in 
the other, by design, adaptation, and exquisite skill. 

The principle which is thus a<?fced upon, in the ordi- 
nary affairs of life, with a conviction of infallible certain- 
ty, is precisely the same, by which, from the stupen- 
dous works of creation, we infer, by the most simple 
step of reasoning, the existence of a great first cause. 
This cause, also, we conclude to be a designing and in- 
telligent mind, infinite in wisdom, and boundless in 
power ; and, by a very slight and natural extension of 
the same principle, we arrive with equal certainty at 
the conviction, of this cause being the first, — ^not aris- 
ing out of any thing preceding it, consequently self-ex- 
istent and etemaL All this is not such a process of 
reasoning as requires logical habits, and admits of de- 
bate, deliberation, or doubt; — the metaphysician may' 
bewilder himself in its very simplicity ; but the uncon- 
taminated mind finds its way to the conclusion with un- 
erring certainty, and with a conviction, which is felt to 
be not only satisfactory, but irresistible. 
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When we proeeed, from these first or intuitive ar- 
tides of belief, to the iarther investigation of truth in 
any department of knowledge, various mental processes 
are brought into operation; but, in regard to all of them, 
reason is our ultimate guide, in judging whether they 
ais performed in a l^itimate manner, and upon prin- 
ciples calculated to lead to the discovery of truth. These 
proQesses may be chiefly referred to the following heads : 

I. To make a careful collection of facts relating to 
the sdi^ect ; and to abstain froft deducing any conclu- 
sions till we have before us such a series as seems cal- 
culated to warrant them. The first operation of reason 
th^efore is, to judge when we have a sufficient collec- 
tion of £icts for this purpose. 

II. To separate from the mass those facts which are 
connected with it incidentally, and to retain those only 
which we have reason to consider as uniform and essen- 
tial. In some sciences, this is accomplished by repeats 
ed and Varied experiments ; and in those departments 
which do not admil of this, it is done by cautious and 
extensive observation. Our object in both cases is, to 
ascertain how many of the circumstances observed, and 
what particular combinations of tbem, uniformly accom- 
pany each other, or are really connected with the effects 
which are produced. In this careful clearing of our 
statement from all incidental combinations, consists that 
faithful observation of nature which forms the first step 
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in every scientific investigation It is opposed to two 
errors^ both equally to be avoided, namely, leaving out 
of view, or not assigning an adequate value to» impor- 
tant and essential facts ; and giving a place and an im- 
portance to those which are incidental and trivial. 
In every scientific investigation, this is a process of t^ 
utmost importance ; and there is another nearly con- 
nected with it, namely, to judge of the authenticity of 
the facts. This also is a mental process of the utmost 
delicacy. In conducting it^ there are two extremes 
from which the exercise*of sound judgment ought equal- 
ly to guard us, namely, receiving facts upon imperfect 
evidence, and rejecting those which have a suiSieient 
title to credit ; in other .words, credulity and scepticism. 
Both these extremes are equally unworthy of a mind 
which is guided by sound reason. 

III. To compare facts with each other so as to trace 
their resemblances, or to ascertain those characters or 
properties in which a certain number of facts or sub- 
stances agree. We thus arrange them into classes, 
genera, find species. 

IV. To compare facts or events with each other, so 
as to trace their relations and sequences ; espedally 
that relation of uniform sequence, on which is founded 
<mr notion of cause and eSsct. This delicate and most 
important process ccmsists entirdy in a patient observa- 
tion of facts, and of their rdation ta^eaoh oth^.. Wbf n, 
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in a certain nnmfaer of instances, we find two events fol- 
lowing one another without any exception, we come to 
consider the seqi|ence as uniibnn, and call the one cause 
and the other effect ; and when, in other instances, we 
are disappointed in finding such a succession, this ocm^ 
fidence is shaken, unless we can discover a cause by 
which the sequence was interrupted. Reason, acting 
upon extensive observation, must here guide us, — on 
the one hand to judge of the uniformity of the sequen- 
ces, and, on the other, to account fog apparent devia- 
tions. 

y. To review an extensive collection of facts, so as 
to discover some general fact common to the whole. 
This is the process which we call generalinng, or the 
induction of a general principle. The result of it is 
the last and greatest object of human science, and that 
to which all the other steps are preliminary and sub- 
servient. An ordinary mind is satisfied with the ob- 
servation of facts as they pass before it, and those ob- 
vious relations which obtrude themselves upon its no- 
tice ; but the philosopher analyses the phen<»nena, and 
thus discovers dieir more minute relations. His genius 
is distinguished above the industry of the meie obser* 
ver of facts^ when he thus traces principles of accordanee 
iimong facts which, to the vulgar eye^ appear remote 
dnd dissimilar. A remarkable example of this is fami- 
liar to every one. Between thcr fall of an apfle firom a 
tree and the motions of the heavenly bodies, a common 
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mind would have been long ere it discovered any kktd 
of relation ; but on such a relation Newton founded 
those grand principles by which he brqugfat to light the 
order and harmony of the universe. For it was this 
simple fact that first suggested to him the great prin- 
ciple of physical science, that matter attracts matter in 
the reciprocal ratio of their masses. 

In a practical view, these processes may be referred 
to three heads, namely, collecting authentic facts,-;— - 
tracing causation, — and deducing general princifries. 
Here various mental operations are brought into acticm, 
Especially attention, memory, conception, and abstrac- 
tion ; but it is the province of reason to judge whether 
these are conducted in a legitimate manner, or, in other 
words, to distinguish truth from falsehood. It may 
therefore be important to keep in mind, what those cir- 
cumstances are in which consist truth and falsehood, in 
reference to any department of knowledge. 

I. In collecting facts, it is required, in the first ]^ace, 
that they shall be authentic ; secondly, that the state- 
ment shall include a full and fair view of all the circum- 
stances which ought to be taken into our investigation 
of the case ; and thirdly, that it shall not include any 
facts which are not connected with the subject, or whoae 
connexion is only incidental. When we have thus 
formed a collection of facts, authentic, AiU, and essen- 
tial, the statement, in as far as relates to the facts. 
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CQBStitutes truth. When any of the &cts are not authen- 
tic ; when important facts are left out of the statement^ 
«r misrepresented ; or when fiicts are taken into it, 
which, though true, have no real relation to the sub- 
ject ; this constitutes fallacy or falsehood. 

II. In considering two events as connected in the 
manner of cause and effect ; — when this relation is de- 
duced from a full and extensive observation of the se- 
quence being uniform, — this is truth. When it is as- 
soraed upon inadequate grounds, that is, from the ob- 
servation of a connexion which is only incidental or li- 
mited, — this is either falsehood or hypothesis ; for the 
relation may be assumed upon grounds which, though 
not actually false, are yet not sufficient to establish it 
as true ; namely, on observation which is too limited in 
extent. This is conjecture or hypothesis ; and it is, 
in some cases, a legitimate process, provided it be used 
only as a guide for further observation, and be not re- 
ceived as true, until such observation shall have been 
sufficient to confirm it. 

III. In deducing from a large collection of facts a 
general fact or general principle ; — when this induction 
is made from a full examination of all the individual 
cases to which the general fact is meant to apply, and 
actually does apply to them all, — this is truth. When 
it is deduced from a small nimiber of observations, and 
extended to others to which it does not apply,— -this is 

L 
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falsehood. As in the former case, however, a general 
principle may be deduced hypothetically, or by coi^ea- 
ture ; that is, it may be assumed as general so far a» 
we at present know. This process is often legitimate 
and useful as a guide in farther inquiry, if it be em- 
ployed for this purpose only, and the result be not re- 
ceived as truth until it be established by sufficient ob- 
servation. A great and not unfrequent error is, that^ 
when such hypothetical principles are proposed in a 
confident manner, they are very often received as tr^e ; 
and the consequence is, that a degree of observation is 
required for exposing their fallacy, perhaps as extensive 
as, if properly employed, might have been sufficient .to 
discover the truth. Those who are acquainted with the 
history of medical doctrines will be best able to }\xdg/R 
of the accuracy of this observation, and to estimate the 
extensive influence which this error has had in retard- 
ing the progress of medical science. , 

The proper rules to be observed, in deducing a gen- 
eral principle, are therefore opposed, in the first place, 
to the error of hasty generalizing, or deducing such a 
principle from a limited number of facts. They are far- 
ther opposed to another error, prevalent in the hypotbetir 
cal systemis of the old philosophy, by which phenomena 
were referred to principles altogether fictitious and imagi- 
nary, or, in other words, which could not be shown to be 
facts. In opposition to both these errors, the great,rule ojf 
induction in modem science is, that the principle wfaidi 
is assumed as general shall be itself a fact, and that thje 
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fk(;t shall be universal. Hius, what we call the law of 
j^irlivitdtion, is primarily nothing more than the fact, 
that Indies fall to the earth : and that this is true of all 
bbcfies, without a single exception. Of the cause of this 
fact, or the hidden principle on whieh it depends, we 
know nothing ; and all the investigations of Newton 
were carried on independently even of the attempt to 
discover it. ** When Newton, says Mr. Stewart, 
ishowed that the same law of gravity extends to the 
cdl^tial i^aces, and that the power by which the moon 
abd' planets are retained in their orbits, is precisely si- 
Mt&r in its ejects to that which is manifested in the 
fSOt of a stone, he left the efficient cause of gravity as 
ihlich in the dark as ever, and only generalized still far- 
TOT the conclusions of his predecessors.*' 

T^fce investig;ation, therefore, may be briefly referred 
to three heads, — fallacies in facts,— -false induction, — 
and false reasoning. 

I. 'Fallacib6 in S^acts. a statement of facts is 
fallacious, when any of the alleged facts are not true,— 
when it iticludes facts not relating to the subject, — and 
wlieh important facts are Emitted. This last error is 
vtkoki' frequently exemplified in those cases in which 
6icti are collected oh one side of a question only, or in 
siipport' of a particular doctrine. To the same class we 
nifty likewise add those instances in which statements 
are received as facts, which are not facts but opinions.- 
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II. False Induction includes false causation and 
false generalization. False causation is, when two 
events are considered as cause and effect without suffi- 
cient reason, and which are, in fact, only incidentally 
combined: — when events are considered as cause and 
effect which are only joint effects of a common cause : 
^nd when, of two events really connected as cause and 
effect, we mistake the order of the sequence, considering 
that as the cause which is really the effect, and that as 
the effect which is really the cause. The error of false 
causation is most apt to occur in those sciences in which 
^here is peculiar difficulty in tracing effects to their true 
causes, and causes to their true effects. These, as for- 
merly mentioned, are exemplified by medicine and poli- 
tical economy. A physician, for example, ascribes the 
cure of a patient to a remedy which he has taken, though 
it perhaps had no influence on his recovery : and a 
political declaimer refers some circumstance of national 
distress or commercial embarrassment to certain public 
measures, which happened to correspond in time, but 
were in fact entirely unconnected. False generalization, 
again, as was lately stated, includes general principles 
which are deduced from a limited number of facts ; and 
hypotheses which cannot be shown to be facts, but are 
entirely fictitious and imaginary. 

III. False Reasoning. This consists either in 
applying to the explanation of facts, principles which are 
unsound, — in applying sound principles to facts which 
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have no relation to them,— or in deducing conclusions 
which do not follow from these facts and principles. 

Reasoning is usually divided into two parts, which 
have heen called the intuitive and the discursive. In- 
tuitive reasoning, or intuitive judgment, is when the 
truth of a proposition is perceived whenever it is an- 
nounced. This applies to axioms or self-evident truths, 
•^-^nd to first truths or iundamental articles of belief, 
formerly referred to, which rest upon the absolute con- 
viction of the whole mass of mankind. In discursive 
reasoning, again, some of these axioms or first truths 
are applied to particular facts, so as to deduce from the 
connexion new conclusions. Thus, when we say that 
^^ every event must have an adequate cause," we state 
a principle of intuitive judgment. When we then col- 
lect from the phenomena of nature, various examples 
of adaptation and design, and, applying that intuitive 
principle to these facts, arrive at the conclusion that the 
universe is the work of an intelligent and designing first 
cause^ — this is discursive reasoning. The new prin- 
ciple or conclusion thus deduced may be applied in a 
similar manner to the deduction of farther conclusions, 
and so on through what we call a chain of reasoning. 
Any particular piece of reasoning, then, may generally 
be resolved into the following elements. 

1. Certain principles or propositions which are stated 
either as axioms, as first truths, or as deductions from 
some former process of reasoning. 
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2. Certain facts or relatiorv^^ fleets, derived either ftoih 
observation or testimony, which Kre stated as true, and 
to which the principles are to be in some manner applied. 

3. Certain new oondiisjons deduced &om the AppU« 
cation of the primuples to the iaat$. . . 

In examining the yaliditj of .such a {Krocess, we haye 
not only to attend to the correctness of the principles 
and the authenticity of the alleged facJ;% but like?^ 
to inquire whether the facts .are .of tbait .class to which 
the principles are legitimately applicahlet : for the prio* 
ciples may be true, and ^he facts aMthentic, andyietitll^ 
reasoning may be uni^mnd^ from ibhe priucuples bf ing 
applied to facts to whi(^ they have no relation. 

This method of e?(amining» separately, the el^m^p^ 
of an argument, appears to correspond with the ancient 
syllogism ; and this,, accordingly, when divested of its 
systematic shapevis tbe^ mental process which we {n^c- 
form, whenever we either state, or examine any piece 
of reasoning. If I say, for example, ^< the greatest 
kings are mortal, for they are but m?n ;'''* I appear to 
state a very simple proposition ; but it is in fact a pro- 
cess of reasoning which involves* all the elements of the 
syllogism ; namely, 

1. The genial fiust or propoiatijon^ that all men are 
mortal. 

2. The fact referable to the closs.ofi fads which afi^e 
included.under thU propositioB,--«tha;t ^iags ar^ mfgo. 

3. The deductipn from this conne^n,. that kings 
are mortal. 
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• For the vaMitjr and efficacy of such a process, two 
things are necessary : 

1. That the general proposition which forms the first 
part of the statement, or, in logical language, the major 
proposition, be absolutely and uhiversally true, or true 
without exception in regard to facts of a certain class, 
— and be admitted' as such by those to whom the rea- 
sdning is addi^sed. 

2. That the fiici referred to it, or the minor proposi- 
tiottj ht admitt€fd or proved to be one of that class of 
filets which are included under the gevieral proposition. 

The conclusion then follows by a very simple process. 
If either of the two former propositions be deficient or 
untrue, the argument is unsound. Thus, if I had 
varied the statement as fo}!o#s,*'^* An|«lS) like other 
human beings, are mortal ;'^— ^here IB a fiillacy which, 
when put into the syllogistie form, i& im^nediately ap> 
parent; thus, 

All human beings are mortal, 
Atigels are bmtnin bekigs ; 
' < ' Tfaerererflik Migeis um mortaL 

The general or major proposition here h true ; but the 
minor is not one of the class of facts which are included 
under it i therefore the conclusion i^ false. If I had 
saSd' again,. ^Anjgels, Hke other created^ beings, are 
m^ttaliT the fiilbcy is equf^ apparient, though from 
a different source ; thus, 
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All created bdingt' are morta1» 
Aogols are created beings ; 
Therefore) angels are mortal. 

Here the minor proposition is true, or is a foct includ- 
ed under the first ; bnt the first, of major, is not true, 
for we have no ground' to believe that all ereated beings 
are mortal. On the other Irand, when a general fa^ is 
assumed as true of a certain class of eases, we must not 
assume the converse as true of liiose which are not in- 
cluded in the class ; thus, fnym the proposition, that all 
human beings are mortal, we are not entitled to infer 
that angels, who are not human beings, are immortal. 
Whether this conclusion be true or not, the argument 
is false ; because the conclusion doei^ not arise out of 
the premises ; — for, from ihe admitted general fact, that 
human beings are mortal, it does not follow, that all 
who are not human beings are not mortal. Yet this 
will be found a mode of faflacious reasoning of very 
frequent occurrence. The rule to be kept in mind fin: 
avoiding such fallacies is, — that a general truth, which 
applies invariably to a certain class, may be applied to 
any individual which can be shown to be included in 
that class : — ^but that we are not entitled to extend it to 
any which cannot be shown to belong to the class ; — 
and that we are not to assume the reverse to be true of 
those which do not belong to it. On the other hand, 
we are not to assume a property as belonging to a class, 
because we have ascertained it to belong ib a certain 
number of individuals. This error comes imder 
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another part of our subject, and has been already allud- 
ed to under the head of false generalization. The syllo* 
gism, therefore, cannot properly be considered an engine 
for the discovery of l^uth, but rather for enabling us to 
judge of the application of, and deductions from, truths 
previously ascertained. For, before we can t^onstruct 
such a process as constitutes the syllogism, we require 
to have premised that most important process of inves* 
tigation, by which a fact is ascertained to be general in 
regard to all the individuals of a class, — and likewise, 
that certain individuals specified in the argument be- 
long to this class. Thus the syllogism is nothing more 
dian that process of mind which we exercise every time 
when we examine the validity of an argument, though 
we may not always put it into this systematic form* 
And yet there may often be advantage in doing so, as 
it enables us to examine the elements of the argument 
more distinctly apart. It is related of an eminent 
English barrister, afterwards a distinguished J;udge, 
that, on one occasion, he was completely puzzled by an 
argument adduced by his opponent in an important 
case, and that he did not detect the fallacy, till he went 
tiome and put it into the form of a syllogism. Though 
a syllogism, therefore, may UjOt lead. to any discovery of 
truth, it may be an important instrument in the detec* 
Uon of sophistiy, by. directing the attention, distinctly 
and separately, to the various elements which compos^ 
a statement or an argument, and enabling us to detect 
the part in which the sophistry is involved. 
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In everjrpBooess of.i^aQPWg the^f,.«re.>v/>.ditit)nct 
objects of mJ^ibeatmifr:^.inTf[cm9fsm exanii^yed^ 

before we^ afank the idUidtly ^f ib^ jargume^, Th^ 
are,-*--the proiniies cur d«k& .which >tfaie..feason^ii assusoe^^ 
and which he expects ftis 4o admit as true ;T-and ,t^e 
eonclusifms-whicb'herf. proposes to fi>und, vipon thes^e 
premises^. The j^fCHiiseB again eomtst^iof thireepap't«t 
which we tofdbrd to jexBmine separal^y 1 and t}ff^,, 
These aiift,- i--' ■ .:. .. ■• - i-- - );,-.• 

1. Certain' ^statements whkh ht,.hm^jS^nmA,» 
facts, and which be cxpsctsitabe admktfid asiaicieh. n nt 

2. Certain-prinGipk&'OEfnepositbiisifbich'befM^^^ 
as first truth«> or artides^of:beUe£iidiiiyQrsa%: 9ijd9)i 

3. Certain oi^er proponitioiis winch he refi^rs t^^ m 
deductions from former proeessBs of .ULyestigal^i«9»:'4;^ 
processes of reasoning. 

If the statements referable ta these ihxte heads are 
admitted as trae, the argument proceeds^ rand we ba^Ye 
then only to jndge of the vaMdity or oarveetnoss of his 
farther dedtietipns. If thef* areaoftraticaieeiadmitted, 
the argiimeitiit eannot proceed ell we are satisfied on 
these preliishiary points. If we4o not admit his faicto, 
we require him to go back to the^ evidisnee on whi^ 
they rest. If we do^mot admit the general :propositiQtt8 
which he assumes^ we venire. tb^pBocesaesjof reasoning 
or investigation on whieh these are founded.' WJben 
we are at last agi«ed upon these premises^ we prooeed 
to judge of the conclusions which he proposes io deduce 
from them. > 
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' TliecireumslatioeiH t»m referred to^ nay be eonsider- 
ei ks th« essentia! pftHns^ ^ a process oiC t easonmg, in a 
l^^iedi view ; but tb«ii^ is anedber . point wbicb we re- 
qltire t& keep tareAilly in mini in exmnning such a 
i^rocesSj and that' is, the use 'of terms. Much of the 
i^iifesibn and' pe^lesLity in veasoning consists in the 
atji%i^uity 6f 'thd-ittnits r'thas ifi;)rGftfail^Ie to three heads, 
naiii^y : LTttnA^oCtt vague and indefiiiite character, 
the precise import of which has not been defined. 2. 
Ternis^ ethpio^fidi in a iense, int some respect different 
from '^^eii'' (mnmata andirecogpised acceptation. 3. 
ViEttAfiii^thciiiilporf ofatan»,rsoa!|.to use it in differ- 
^It^ineatiin!^ iii^dii&rtot pafftS'of die same argument ; 
0r emptying w atddSeioKt. tiim^a, in differenit degrees of 
e^mpteh^jbion^iand estensioii). ... . • :> 

* »' Id^aaiilmtnmg thni validity cf a ptx>c^#p of reasoning, 
than, ^eimsntal «peFQtiosi nrhrich we> ought to perform 
mhy'he''ffaiieiihy the/fcUomng considerations : 
>)^lAitWhat(8lataiiiimts:idoes>the:authi» propose as mat- 
tend 'oSia6l;^*4«r8 ^thte jnmtlieiitic; are they all really 
bearing 'upon^iprooftiie^ted' with, the subject; do they 
tampriae a'ftilland iaar Tiewiof<all..the fa^ts which ought 
4to.»tbe<'bTO]]gkt^fiBrFard in areference? to the inquiry ; or 
jmrvf^we rfiasoBrtoiaiispiect^hai any of them have been 
clifiguisedt at- modified ,^^that import^int facts have been 
«ankte|dor kcptitm1?«f 'Vif^w^ author has not 

ihsd^4ufficiee£.|ippor0uniti«s of ,ac<|uiring the facts which 
be ought to have been possessed of^— or that be ha$( 
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been collecting facts on one side of a quesiuuiy car in 
support of a partieolar (pinion. 

3. What pcopoaitions are aasumed, either as Sxst 
or intuitive truths, or as deductions arising out of fotr 
mer processes of investigation ; and are we satisfied tibat 
these are all legitimate and correcl;.*^In particular, 
does the author make any statement in r^ard to two 
or more events being <K>nneeted as cause* and effect ; 
and is this connexion assumed on sufficient grounds ;rr- 
does he assume any general principle as applicable u^ a 
certain class of facts ; is this principle in itself a (aotf 
and does it really apply to all the cases which he meaw 
to include under it ; — ^have we any reason to believe that 
it has heen deduced firom an insufficient number of 
facts,-*-or is it a mere fictitious hypothesis, founded 
upon a principle which cannot be proved to have a real 
existence. 

3. Do these assumed piinaples and facts really be^ 
long to the same subject^^^^-^Qr, in other words, do the 
facts belong to that class to which thejmnciplefti^pfy. 

4. Are the leading terms which he employs fu% and 
distinctly defined as to their meaning ; 4ces he emj^y 
t):iem in their common and recognised acceptation ; and 
does he uniformly use them in the same sense ; or does 
he seem to attach different meanings to the same temt 
in diflferent parts of his argument. 

5. Wiiat are the new condiumons which be deduces 
from the whole view of <^e subject ; are these omsveok 
and valid ; and do they really follow from the premtaes 
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laid down hi the previous parts of his ai^ument For» 
on this head it is always to be kept in mind, that a 
eondiision may be true, while it does not follow from 
the argument which has been brought to prove it: in 
s»eh a case, the ai^ument is unsoand. 

Much of the conAision, fallacy, and sophistry of rea- 
soning arises from these pomts not being suflBciently 
attended to, and distinctly and ngi(Hy investigated. 
An argument may appear fair and consecutive, but, 
when we rigidly examine it, we may find, that the rea- 
soner has, in his premises, contrived to introduce some 
statement, which is not true in point of (act, or some 
held general position, which is not correct, or not 
proved ; or that he has left out some fact, or some prin- 
ciple, whieh ought to have been brought forward in a 
prominent manner, as closely connected with the inqui- 
ry. Hence the necessity for keeping constantly in view 
the various sources of fallacy to which every process of 
reasoning is liable, and for examining the elements ri- 
gidly and separately, before wo admit the conclusion. 

A process of reasoning is to be distinguished from a 
ptotOM of investigation ; and both may be illustrated 
in the following manner. All reasoning must be found- 
ed upon facts, and the< ascertained relations of these 
&etB to each other. The nature of these relations has 
already been mentioned, as referable to the various heads 
oEreaemblance^ cause, effect, &c. The statement of an 
aaoeftaned relation of two &cts to each other, is called 
a proposition^ such as, — that A is equal to B ; — that C 
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has a close yesetnblatiee tw D ;«wthtt« E k die <tAvhe ' «f 
F, &c. These statements, pro^sttidnB^ lor ateettaifi^- 
relations are ^4isoo)vitred by prodesse^ bt'invomgaiikfn. 
In a proe^sd of reasMmg^ kigaitt^ ^ iake^aioertai^tnum^i' 
ber of sueh propositions &t ascertained rehftidiis^ atfd"de^ 
duce from them terlaitf oth^ trtil^s or tel«tiioii9pArkilig^ 
out of themutttiEil'Oofatiexibn of'soinld i»f tlicise 'propMi-^^ 
tions to each' dih«fr/ Thtis^ if 1 !stHt& as pto^9tii«m», 
ascertained by |m>cesses of iirve»t%anbity that A^i0<^9d^ 
to B, — and that Bfife equal to 0;.^I iittmediaMly'4e«^ 
cide by a single step ^telisoneing, thlit''Ai>i>S'^tiat't<i^6^r 
in con^uence of th« mutttaliTiilsiti(mwhfeh4)dtb Amti 
G have to B. 'Such a -prt^oess "m^y be /Mndered more 
complicated m two ways^^: • ^ . i, . ■ . . ., , 

1. By th^ nunA)ef 6f such as^ertaiiied ifeiadons wbichi 
we require to bear hi mhid and eonffpare ^mb eaefa^otbeiv' 
before we arriVe at the ccmelttsioti* Thus^ the^ relatkiQ^ 
that A is equal t6 B, might re^ofi such a setierofi vfu; 
lations as the fUlo#ing ;•— A is eq^l -lio B ;) B « >dK^ 
double of C ; C is the half of D ; D is ^udnto ^E-:^^ 
therefore A is eqiial to E. 

2. By propoi^tions, which are the con^ludo«ifiiif>%ffie' 
or mofe steps in ttprooessy becoming the 'iprBmisesin-^ 
subsequent step. Tbus,— I may take as me prooestv' 
A is equal to B, and B% eqtial to G ; nhere<br*"'Aii» 
equal to G;-^Aridvas a distinct proceiSI*,— G is^equad'itb, 
D, and -D is equal^ to Ei thercfote 'G is eqaabtojfi;. 
The conclusions from these two proce«e« I tliea^Wker)» 
the premises in a third prdcess, — thusr-^it ha» be0B; 
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iwvdt ^t A ia e^iKil la Cf and ihal Cib-^equAl to E ; 

,ln2^K9minmg %h».x9iiditf ^ smsb .poeesses^ there are 
tw^iHrciuiafttoneesjor ^jeets of ioquury. wUch we ought 
tojbeep coofltORtly k. viepr..^ (1.) .Huve we ooofidence 
m. the^Acenracf of ftbe'AUeged.fiict9».aiid lusoertaiDed re- 
laiiooft ivhidb forio tbe.prfini«99 i^HCftQ.ve mlj on the 
f^tm9^ ^S mvefttigatHm by whii^ it is i4ald. tfi liave been 
siUs&^meA ibat A iiief|ual4o Ss^u>d.lhat B b equal 
taiGv&o« • {^4) j^xe the various fix^e^itioifts in the 
serie^^aQ^r^ated/as tobBing o«it;a new ^uth or new re« 
IMqq/ '/For U'U Hi'be kept inmlod) «.lha4 a series of 
pniposiiioisSviiiAy aU he true, and yet-, lead 10 nothing, 
—such propositions, for example^/aa that A is equal to 
B^«^C ia equal to D>*-^E is- equal to F. There is here 
no flfttttual relation^ and so new >tnil^ arises.out of the 
sfiiies;. But when I say^^^A i» equal to B, and B i^ 
eqfisl to, Gf a new irAitlv is immediately disclosed, in 
oeMe§u«ace of the rela^on which boih A and C have 
toJB ;., namely ytfaart; A is eqwal to €. > 

Inventive genius, in regard to prcioesses of reasoning, 
consists m finding out zdationa ox pso^^tions which 
sHrerthua capable. t of diaeloaing- n«w truths or new rela- 
tional and in j^aeing them in. that order which is caU 
aul^edrC0>6b(iw. how,. tl^eae new i relations arise out of 
thetAi . Thi^ ia- the jox^re^e oC a. xeflepting mind ; and 
tterojnjayr , be muoh acquir/td knowledge, tluit is, many 
fibQiaiifKQeamulaibedby memory. aJone» without any degree 
$£^i»exefeisc or habit of reflection. But both are re- 
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quired for forming a wt Il-culdvated mind ; — the me- 
mory must be storod with information, that is, asoer. 
tained facts, and ascertained relations ; and the power 
of reflection must be habituated to discover new truths 
or new relations, by a comparison of these facts and as- 
certained i:elations with each other. For the discovery 
of new truths may consist either of new facts, or of new 
relations among facts previously known. Thus it might 
happen, that we had long been familiar with two facts, 
without being aware that they had any particular con* 
nexion. If we were then to ascertain, that the one of 
these was the cause of the other, it would be a real and 
important discovery of a new truth, though it would 
consist only of a new relation between facts which had 
long been known to us. 

A process of reasoning, as we have seen, consists of 
two parts, namely, the premises and the conclusion de- 
duced from them. If the premises be admitted as true, 
the remaining part of the process becomes comparative- 
ly simple. But it often happens, that a reasoner must 
begin by establishing his premises. This is most re- 
markably exemplified in what we call a chain of reason- 
ing, consisting of numerous distinct arguments or steps, 
so arranged that the conclusion from one step becomes 
an essential part of the premises in the next ; and . this 
may be continued through a long, series. The process 
then becomes much more complicated, and, in judging 
of the accuracy* of the reasoning, we require to examine 
carefully every part of it as we proceed, to guard against 
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the introduction of fallacy. Without this attention it 
may often happen, that the more advanced parts of an 
argument may appear fair and conseeutivcy while a fal- 
lacy has been allowed to creep into some part of it, 
which, in fact, vitiates the whole. In the preceding 
observations, I have endeavoured to point out some of 
the leading cautions to be observed in this respect, es- 
peeiatly in regard to the admission of fkets, the as- 
sumption of causation, and the deduction of general 
principles ; and also the sources of £illaey to be kept in 
view in conducting these processes. But there is an-^ 
otjier class of fallacies, which, though less immediately 
connected with our inquiries, it may be right briefly to 
point out in relation to this subject. These are what 
may be called logical fallacies, or perversions of reason- 
ing; In regard to them, as well as to those formerly 
mentioned, it is to be kept iu mind, that however ob- 
vious they may appear when simply stated^ this is by 
no means the case when they are skilAilly involved in a 
long process of reasoning. The fallacies of this class 
may be chiefly referred to the following heads : 

I. When a principle is assmned, which in fact 
amountsr to the thing to be proved ; sli^tly difsguised, 
pethaps, by some variation in the terms. This iscom.^ 
rt&m\j called Petitio Principii, or begging the question^ 
When simply stoted, it appears a fallacy not likely to 
be admitted ; but will be found one of very frequent oc- 
currence. It is indeed remarkable to observe the faci- 
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lity with which « dogma, when it has been boldly afid 
confidently stated, is often admitted by numerous lead^m^ 
without a single in4{uiry into l3ke evidence* on which it 

is founded. 

II. When a principle is assumed without pioof ; 
when this is employed to prove something else; and 
this is agaui applied, in some way, in support of the 
first-assumed prindple. This is called reasoning in • a 
circle ; and the difficulty of detecting it is often in pro^ 
portion to the extent of the circle, or the number of 
principles which are thus made to hai^ upon one nal^ 
other. 

III. A ft<equent source of fallacy is, when a reasoner 
assumes a principle, and then launches out into various 
illustrations and analogies, which are artfully ittade to 
bear the appearance of proofs. The cautions to be kept 
in mind in such a case are, that the illustrations may 
be useful, and tite analogies may be of importance, pro- 
vided the principle has been proved ; but that, if it' has 
not been proved^ the illustrations must go for nothing, 
and eten anak^es seldom have any w^ght which Can be 
considered as df the nature of evJdenbe; !Pkllacies of 
this class are most apt to occur in tire declamations of 
public speakers ; and, when they are set off with all 'the 
powers of eloquence, it is often difficult to detect tbcDta! 
The questions which the hearer should propose to'hiifl- 
self in such cases, are, — does this really contain any 
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pniof bearing upon the subject, or i» it mere illustratiou 
aud aaalogy^ in itself proving notUng. If so, has the 
reasmier previously estaUislied his prtncq^le ; or has he 
assumed it, and trusted to these analogies as his proofs. 

IV. A fallacy somewhat anal<^ou» to the preceding, 
oonsists in arguing for or against a doctrine, on the 
ground of its supposed tendency, leaving out of view 
ihe primary question of its truth. Thus, a speculator 
in theology will contend, in regard td a doctrine which 
he opposes, that it is derogatory to the character of the 
D^ty ; and, respecting another which he brings for<^ 
ward, that it presents the Deity in an aspect more ac« 
cordant with the benignity of his character. The pre- 
vious question in all suich cases^ is,— ^not what is most 
accordant with our noticnss rejecting the divine charac-^ 
ter,^^but what is truth. 

, y» >Wfaett a principle which is true of one case, or 
on(Bt,xlmi$ of cases, is extended by analogy to others, 
which £ffejc in some important particulars. The cau- 
tion to be observed here is, to inquire strictly whether 
the cases are analogous, or wbetl»er there exists any dii- 
iiireuce wIuGh inake».the principle not: applicable. We 
h^.v(^ fo]:merly allu<|Qd to a ^emark»ble> example of this 
f^Ufusy^ in notions relating to the properties of matter 
be^gitppUei} to imind^ without attention to the fact, 
thi^tthe cftses are so distinct as to haveiuotbing in com- 
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mon. An example somewhat analogous is found in 
Mr. Hume'^s objection to miracles, that they are viola* 
tions of the established order of nature. The cases, we 
have seen, are not analogous; for miracles do not refer 
to the common course of nature, but to the operation of 
an agency altogether new and peculiar. Arguments 
founded upon analogy, therefore, require to be used with 
the utmost caution, when they are employed directly 
for the discovery or the establishment of truth. But 
there is another purpose to which they may be applied, 
with much greater freedom, — ^namely, for repelling ob- 
jections. Thus, if we find a person bringing objections 
against a particular doctrine, it is a sound and valid 
mode of reasoning to contend, that he receives doctrines 
which rest upon the same kind of evidence ; or that 
similar objections might be urged, with equal force, 
against truths which it is impossible to call in question. 
It is in this manner that the argument from analogy is 
employed in the valuable work of Bishop Butler. JHe 
does not derive from the analogy of nature any direct 
argument in support of natural or revealed religion ; 
but shows that many of the objections, which are urg- 
ed against the truths of religion, might be brought 
against circumstances in the economy and course of na- 
ture which are known and undoubted facts. 

VI. A fallacy the reverse of the former is used by 
sophistical writers ; namely when two cases are strictly 
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analogous, they endeavour to prove that they are not 
f SO9 pointing out trivial differences, not calculated in any 
degree to weaken the force of the analogy. 

VII. When a true general principle is made to ap- 
, ply exclusively to one fact or one class of facts, while it 

is equally true of various others. This is called, in 
bgical language, the non -distribution of the middle 
term. In an example given by logical writers, one is 
supposed to maintain that con^is necessary for life, be- 
cause food is necessary for Ufe, and corn is food. It is 
true that food is necessary for life ; but this does not 
apply to any one particular kind of food ; it means only, 
that food of some kind or other is so. When simply 
stated, the fallacy of such a position is at once obvious, 
but it may be introduced into an argument in such a 
manner as not to be so immediately detected. 

VIII. When an acknowledged proposition is invert- 
ed, and the converse assumed to be equally true. We 
may say, for example, that a badly governed country 
must be distressed ; but we are not entitled to assume 
that every distressed country is badly governed; for 
there may be many other sources of national distress. 
I may say, — " all wise men live temperately ;" but it 
does not follow that every man who lives temperately 
is a wise man. This fallacy was formerly referred to, 
under the syllogism. It is, at the same time, to be 
kept in mind, that some propositions do admit of being 
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inverted and 6till remain equally true. This boldtf 
most remarkably of prc^sitions which are universally 
negative, as in an example given by writers on logic. — 
" No ruminating animal is a beast of prey.*^ It fol- 
lows, as equally true, that no beast of prey ruminates. 
But if I were to vary die proposition by saying, <* all 
animals which d6 not ruminate are beasts of prey/' this 
does not arise out of the former statement, — and it is 
obviously false. 

IX. A frequent source of. fUlacy, anwng' sbpHstical 
writers, consists in boldly applying a character to a class 
of facts, in regard to which it carries a general aspect 
of truth, without attention to important distinctions, 
by which the statement requires to be thodified. Thus, 
it has been objected to our belief of the miracles of the 
sacred writings, that they rest upon the evidence bt tes- 
timony, and that testimony is fallacious. Now, when 
we speak of testimony in general, we may say, with an 
appearance of truth, that it is fallacious ; but, in point 
of fact, testimony is to be referred to variotis species ; 
and, though a large portion of these niay be fallacious, 
there is a species of testimony on which we rely with 
absolute confidence ; — that is, we feel it tor be as im- 
probable that this kind of testimony sliould decei^i^ us, 
as that we should be disappointed in our expectktion 
of the uniformity of nature. The kind of sopfiism now 
referred to, seems to correspond with th'at which' IdgiSal 
writers have named the fallacy of division. It consists 
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in applying to facts in their separate state, what only 
beloi^s to them collectively. The oonvorse of it is the 
fallacy of composition. It consists in applying to the 
facts collectively, what belongs only to them, or to some 
of them, in their separate sftate ;*-as if one were to show 
that a certain kind of testimony is absolutely to be re- 
lied on, and thence were to contend that testimony in 
general is worthy of absolute confidence. 

X. A frequent fallacy consists in first overturning 
an unsound argument, and thence reasoning against the 
doctrine which this argument was meant to support. 
This is the part of .a mere casuist, not of a sincere in- 
quirer after truth ; for it by no means follows that a 
doctrine is false, because unsound arguments have been 
addui^ed in support of it. We have formerly alluded 
to some remarkable examples of this fallacy, especially 
in regard t9 those important principles, commonly call-- 
ed fifst truths ; which, we have seen, admit of no pro- 
cesisei^ of reasoning, and, consequently, are in no degree 
affected by arguments exposing the fallacy of such pro- 
cesses. We learn from this, on the other hand, the 
iipportance of avoiding all weak and inconclusive argu- 
ments) or doubtful statements ; for, independently of 
the opening which they giye for sophistical objections, 
it is^^^viou^, that, on. ,ojtber grounds, the reasoning is 
oi^y ei^c^mbered by themt It is the part of the casuist 
t^^l^f^t ihe weight of his abjections on such weak points, 
leaving out of view those which he eannot'Contend with.- 
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It may even happen that a conclusion is true, though 
the whole reasoniag may have been weak, unsound, 
and irrelevant. The Cftsmist, of course, in such a 
case, attacks the- reasoning and not the condusioii. 
On the other hand, there may be much in an argument 
which is true, or which may be conceded ; while the 
most important part of it is untrue, and the conclusion 
false. An inexperienced reasoner, in such a case, 
thinks it necessary to combat every point, and thus ex- 
poses himself to sound replies from his adversary, on 
subjects which are of no impixrtance. A skilful reaMn- 
er concedes or passes over all such positions, and vests 
his attack on those in which the fallacy is really involv- 
ed. An example illustrative of this subject is familiar 
to those who are acquainted with the controversy re- 
specting our idea of cause and effect. Mr. Hume 
stated in a clear manner the )loetrine, that this idea is 
derived entirely from our experience of a unifooi se- 
quence of two events ; and founded upon this an argu- 
ment against our belief in a great first cause. This led 
to a controversy respecting the original doctrine itself; 
and it is not many years since it was contended by re- 
spectable individuals, that it is nothing less than the 
essence of atheism to maintain, that our notion of cause 
and effect originates in the observation of a uniform 
sequence. It is now, perhaps, universally admitted that 
this doctrine is correet^-^and that the sophism of Mr. 
Hume consisted in deducing from it conclusions wkidi 
it in no degree warrants. This important distinction 
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"we fonnerly alluded to,— namely, that our idea of cause 
and effect, in regard to any two individual events, is 
totally distinct from our intuitive impression of causa- 
tion, or our absolute conviction that every event must 
have an adequate cause. 



XI. A sophism, somewhat connected with the for- 
mer, consists in disproving a doctrine, and on that ac- 
count assuming the opposite doctrine to be true. It 
may be true ; but its truth does not depend upon the 
fiilsehood of that which is opposed to it ; yet this will 
Be found a principle of not unfrequent occurrence in un- 
sound reasonings. 

XII. Fallacies are often introduced, in what may be 
termed an oblique manner, or, as. if upon a generally 
admitted authority. The effect of this is to take off 
the appearance of the statement being made directly by 
the author, and resting upon his authority, by which 
we might be led to examine its truth. For this pur- 
pose it is put, perhaps, in the form of a question ; or is 
introduced by such expressions as the following : — *' it 
is a remarkable fact,''—" it is somewhat singular,'' — 
it has been argued with much justice,"— " it will be 
generally admitted," &c. 

XIII. Fallacy may arise from leaving the main 
subject of discussion, and arguing upon points which 
have but a secondary relation Xo it. This is one of th& 

II 
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r€Sourceg of the casuist when he find himself in the 
wont of the argument Nearly allied to this is the 
art of skillfully dropping part of a statement, when the 
reasoner finds he cannot support it, and going on bold- 
ly with the remainder as if he still maintained the 
whole. 

XIV. Much of the fallacy and ambiguity of process- 
es of reasoning depends entirely, as formerly stated, on 
the use of terms. This may consist in two contending 
parties ^sing the same word in difierent meanings, 
without defining what their meanings are ; — in one or 
both using terms in a sense difierent from their com- 
monly recognised acceptation; — or in using them in 
one sense in one part of the argument, and in another 
in a difierent part of it. Such disputes, accordingly, 
are often interminable ; and this mode of disputation is 
one of the great resources of the casuist, or of him who 
argues for victory, not for truth. The remedy is, that 
every reasoner shall be required clearly to define the 
terms which he employs ; and that, in every controver- 
sy, certain premises or preliminaries shall be fixed, in 
which the parties are agreed. The ambiguity of terms 
is in fact so extensive a source of fallacy, that scarcely 
any sophistical argument will be found free from it ; as 
in almost every language, the same term is used with 
great diversity of meanings. Let us take, for example, 
the term Faith. It means— -a mere system of opinions, 
•—confidence in testimony, — reliance on the integrity. 
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fidelity, and stability of character of other beibgs,* 
act of the understanding in regard to abstract truth pre- 
sented to it, — and a mental condition by which truths, 
of another description, exert a uniform influence over 
the moral feelings, the will, and the whole character. 
In the controversies which have arisen out of this word, 
it will probably be found, that these various meanings 
have not been sufficiently distinguished from each 
other. A celebrated passage in the Spirit of Laws, 
has been justly referred to, as a remarkable example of 
the same kind of sophism. <^ The Deity ,^^ says Mont- 
esquieu, '^ has his laws ; the material world — its laws ; 
intelligences superior to man — their laws ; the brutes 
— their laws ; man — his laws.'^ In this short passage, 
the term laws is employed, probably, in four senses, 
remarkably different. 

XV. There are various other sources of fallacy con- 
sisting chiefly in the use of arguments which cannot be 
admitted as relevant in regard to the process of reason- 
ing, though they may carry a certain weight in refer- 
ence to the individuals concerned. AmQ^g these may 
be reckoned, appeals to high authorities, (o popular 
prejudices, or to the passions of the multitude; and 
what is called the argumenlum ad Aorninem* If a per- 
son, for example, be arguing in support of a particular 
rule of conduct, we may retort upon him, that his own 
conduct, in certain instances, was in direct opposition 
to it. This may be very true in regard to the indivi- . 
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dual, but can hav« no influence in the decision of the 
iquestion. 

XVI. One of the most common sources of fallacy 
consists of distorted views and partial statements, — such 
as, facts disguised^ modified, or collected on one side of 
a question ;-«^or. arguments and authorities adduced in 
support of particular opinions, leaving out of view those 
which tend to different conclusions. Misstatement, in 
one form or another, may, indeed, be considered us a 
most fraitfiil source of controversy ; and, amid the con- 
tests of rival disputants, the chief difficulty which meets 
the candid inquirer after truth, is to have the subject, 
presented to his mind without distortion. Hence the 
importance^ in every inquiry, of suspending our judg- 
ment,*<-and of patiently devoting ourselves to clear the 
subject from all imperfect views and partial statements. 
Without the most anxious attention to this rule, a 
statement may appear satis&ctory, and a deduction 
legitimate, which are in fact leading us widely astray 
from the truth. 
• 

After ev^ry possible care in any process of reasoning, 
we may still find, in many cases, a degree of doubt, 
and even certain varieties of opinion in regard to the 
import and bearing of the argument. This arises part^ 
]y from lietUHl differences in the power of judging, or 
what we call in common language vigour of mind ; 
and partly from diifcrences in attention, or in the habit 
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of applying the judgment closely to the elements of an 
inquiry. . Hence the varieties of opinion that may be 
held by different individuals on the same subject, and 
with the same facts before them ; and the degree of un- 
certainty which attends various processes of reasoning. 
There is one species of reai^ning which is free from all 
this ^ind of uncertainty, namely, the mathematical ; 
and the superiority of it depends upon the following 
circumstances. 

1. Nothing is taken for granted or depends upon 
inere authority ; and, conseque«itly, there is no room 
for fallacy or doubt in regard to the premises on which 
the reasoning is founded. No examinatioii of facts is 
required in any degree analogous to that which is ne- 
cessary in physical science. The mathematician pro- 
ceeds upon simple relations of quantity and space, which 
eah be correctly ascertained, and can be cleared from all 
ambiguity, and from every thing not connected with 
the subject. 

2. In the farther progress of a mathematical argu- 
ment, if we have any doubt of a proposition which is 
assumed as the result of a former process, we have only 
to turn to the demonstration of it, and be immediately 
satisfied. Thus, if any step of a process be founded 
upon the principle, that all the angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles, or that the square of the hy- 
potenuse is equal to the sum of the squares of the two 
sides, should we have any doubt of thel truth of these 
conclusions, ihe demonstration of them is before us^ 
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But, if an argument be founded on the principle, that 
the heavenly bodies attract one another with a force, 
which is directly as their quantity of matter, and in- 
versely as the square of their distance, this great prin^ 
ciple must be received on the authority of the eminent 
men by whom it was ascertained, the mass of mankind 
having neither the power nor the means of verifying it. 

3. All the terms are fully and distinctly defined, and 
there is no room for obscurity or ambiguity in regard 
to them. 

4. The various steps in a process of mathematical 
reasoning follow each other so closely and consecutively, 
as to carry a constant conviction of absolute certainty ; 
and, provided we are in possession of the necessary pre- 
misesy each single step is short, and the result obvious. 

5. The proper objects of mathematical reasoning are 
quantity and its relations ; and these are capable of be-* 
ing defined and measured with a precision, of which the 
objects of other kinds of reasoning are entirely unsus- 
ceptible. It is, indeed, always to be kept in mind, that 
mathematical reasoning is only applicable to subjects 
which can be defined and measured in this manner, and 
that all attempts to extend it to subjects of other kinds 
have led to the greatest absurdities. 

Notwithstanding the high d^ee of precision which 
thus distinguishes mathematical reasoning, the study of 
mathematics does not, as is commonly supposed, neces- 
sarily lead to precision in other species of reasonings 
and still less to correct investigation in physical or men« 
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tal science. The explanation that is given of this fact 
seems to be satisfactory. The mathematician argues 
certain conclusions from certain relations of quantity 
and space, which are ascertained with absolute precision ; 
and these premises are so clearly defined, and so free 
from all extraneous matter, that their truth is obvious, 
or is ascertained without difficulty. By being conver- 
sant with truths of this nature, he does not learn that 
kind of caution and severe examination, which are re* 
quired in other sciences, — ^for enabling us to judge 
whether the statements on which we proceed are true, 
and whether they include the whole truth which ought 
to enter into the investigation. He thus acquires a 
habit of too great facility in the admi^ion of data or 
premises, which is the part of every investigation which 
the physical or mental inquirer scrutinizes with the most 
anxious care, — ^and too great confidence in the mere 
farce of reasoning, without adequate attention to the 
previous processes of investigation on which all reason- 
ing must be founded. It has been, accordingly, re« 
marked by Mr. Stewart, and other accurate observers 
of intellectual character, that mathematicians are apt to 
be exceedingly credulous, in regard both to opinions 
and to matters of testimony ; while, on the other hand, 
persons, who are chiefly conversant with the uncertain 
sciences, acquire a kind of scepticism in regard to state- 
ments, which is apt to lead them into the opposite error. 
These observations, of course, apply only to what we 
may call a mere mathematician, — a character which is 
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noWr'pTobahlyy rare, since the close connexion was es- 
tabliaihed between the mathematical and physical sciences 
in the philosophy of Newton. 

In the various steps constituting a process of reason- 
ing^ or a process of investigation^ in any departnaentof 
J^nowledge^ our guide is reason or judgment. Its pe- 
culiar province is to give to each fact, or each principle, 
^ proper place and d^e influence in the inquiry, and. to 
trace the real and true tendency of it in the conclusion. Jt 
js, of course, assisted by other mental operations, as 
memory, conception^ and abstraction, but especially by 
Attention, — or a deliberate and careful application of 
the mind to eac^ fact an4 each consideration which 
ought to have a place in. the inquiry. This*is entirely 
a voluntary exercise of the mind, strengthened and 
made easy by habit or frequent exercise, and wakened 
or impaired by disuse or misapplication ; and there is, 
perhaps, nothing which has a greater influence in the 
forn^ation of character, or in determining the place 
which a m^n is to assume among his fello^^-men. 

This sound exercise of judgment is widely distinct 
from the art. of ingeni^ys disputation. The object of 
the former is tp weigh, fully and candidly, all . the re- 
lations of things, a,nd to give to each fact its proper 
weight in the inquiry : the aim of the latter is to seize, with 
rapidity ,^lParticular relations, and to find facts bearing 
upon a partipi^ar view of a subject. This habit, when 
much exercised, tends rather to withdraw the attentioi^ 
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from the cultivation of the former. Thus, it has not 
unfrequently happened, that an ingenious pleader has 
niade a bad judge; and that acute and powerful dis* 
putants have perplexed themselves hy their own sub^ 
tleties, till they have ended by doubting of every thing. 
The same observation applies to controversial writing ; 
and hence the hesitation with which we receive the ar- 
guments and statements of a keen controvertist, and the 
necessity for hearing both sides. In making use of this 
paution, we may not accuse the reasoner of any unsound 
arguments or false statements. We only charge him 
with acting the part of an ingenious pleader, who brings 
forward the statements and arguments calculated to fa- 
vour one side of a question, and leaves those of the op- 
posite side out of view. The candid inquirer, like the 
just judge, considers both sides, and endeavours, accord- 
ing to the best of his judgment, to decide between them. 
To the same principle we trace the suspicion, with 
which we receive the, statements of an author, who first 
brings forward his doctrine, and then proceeds to collect 
facts in support of it. To a similar process we may 
ascribe the paradoxical opinions, into which sophistical 
writers have brought themselves, ofteii on subjects of 
the highest importance ; and which they have continued 
io advocate, with much appearance of an honest con- 
viction of their truth. It would be unjust to suppose 
that these writers have always intended to impose upon 
others ; they have very often imposed upon themselves ; 
but they have dope so by their own voluntary act, in a 
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misapplication of th&i reasoning powers. The^ havi^ 
directed tbeir attention, exclusivelj or diiefly, to one 
view of a subject, and have negleeted to direct it, with 
the sane care, to the fiicts and considerations whidi 
tend to support the opposite conehisions. 

In regard to the sound exercise of judgment, it iflr 
farther to be remarked, that it may exist without the 
habit of observing the various steps in the mental jhnk 
cess which is connected with it. Thus we find men of 
that character, to which we give die name of strong 
sound sense, who ferm just and comprehensive con<^«» 
sions <m a subject, without being able to explaas to 
otheiB the diain of thought by which they arrived at 
them ; and who, when they attempt to do so, are apt to 
bewilder themselves, and ML into absurdities. Such 
persons, accordingly, are adapted for situations requir- 
ing both soundness of juc^ment and promptitude in ac« 
tion ; but they iaske a bad figure in public speaking oif 
reasoning. They are, indeed, possessed of a faculty 
more valuable than any thing that metaphysics or logic 
can furnish ; but a due attention to these sciences m^ht 
increase their useftilness, by enabling them to comnsun- 
icate to others the mental process which led to their de* 
cisioiiB. A person of this description, accordmg to a 
weU^known anecdote, when appointed to a judicial ttCoa^ 
tion » one of the eokmies, received from an emii^iill 
judge the adfvioe, to trust to his own good sense iti forari 
ing his ojtiuwiS) but never to attempt to state the 
gf eunda of themv «<The judgment,** said he^ <^will 
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piirfnbly be right, the argameni will infallibly be wrong.**^ 
When thi& stnmg sQund judgment, and correct lo^eal 
habits, are united in the aaoie individual, they form 
the diaracter of one who arrivea at true ocmclusions on 
any subject to which his attention is directed^ and at 
the same times carries others along with him to a full 
osnyiction of their truth. 

We have, then, erery reason to believe, that though 
theve may be original diiferenees in the power of judg* 
mest^ the chief source of the victual varieties in this im- 
psprtmt function is rather to be found in its culture and 
rfgdUtLm. On this subject there are various consi- 
derations of the highest interest, claiming the attention 
of those who wish to have the understanding trained to 
the investigation of truth. These are chiefly referable 
to two heads ; namely, the manner in which the judg- 
naent suffisrs fiom deficient culture ; and the manner in 
w^ieh it is distorted by want of due regulation. 

1. The judgment is impaired by deficient culture. 
This is exempUfied in that listless and indifferent habit 
of the mind, in which there is no exercise of correct 
thinkings or of a close and continued application of the 
attentum to subjects of real importance. The mind is 
eog g o sae d by frivolities and trifles, or bewildered by the 
WfM'pky'Of ih^ kaagtnatioti ; and^ in regard to opinions 
0H« the. most important subjects, it either feels a total 
indifference, or receives them from dtten without the 
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exertion of thmking or exnniaing finr itself. The in^ 
dividuak, who are thus afected, either beoeme die 
dnpes of sophistaeal opinions imposed upon than by 
other men, or spend their li^'es in frivolons and uttwor^ 
th J pursuits, with a total incapacity (or all important 
inquiries. A slight degree removed from this condkinn of 
mind is another, in which opinioos are fimned on sH^^ 
and partial examination, perhaps from viewing one side 
of a question, or, at least, without a full and candid 
Jireotion of the attention to all the facts which ought 
to be taken into the inquiry. Both these cenditiona. of 
mind may perhaps originate partly in const^tutianal pa> 
culiarities or erroneous education ; but th^ are &&ed 
and increased by habit and indulgence, until, after a 
certain time, they probably bee(Hne irremediafak". They 
can be corrected only by a diligent cultivation of the 
important . habit, which^ in common language, we call 
sound and eorreet thinking ; and which is of equal 
value, whether it be applied to the fimnation of :opt^ 
nions, or to the regulation of conduct. 

II. The judgm^t is vitiated by want of due regu- 
lation ; and this may be ascribed chiefly to two souroes, 
— ^prejudice, and passion. Prejudice consists in the ibr«- 
nation of opinions before the subject has been really 
examined. By means of this, tbe attenuon is. msdi- 
^-ected, and the judgment biassed^ in a manner oi^.wbidi 
the individual is often in a ^eat measure unoonsetouis. 
.Jhe higb^t 4€^)pree, of it is exemplified in that ^ondilaoi 
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of the mind m which a man first &xmn an opinion, 
wMch interest or inclinaticKn maj have suggested; then 
piDCoeds to collect arguments in support of it ; and eon* 
dudes bj reasoning himsdf into the belief of what he 
Irishes to be true* It is thus that the judgment is apt 
to he misled, in a greater or less degree, by -party spirit, 
a!Bd porsonaL attaefaments or antipathies ; and it is clear 
that all saeh influence is directly opposed to its sound 
and healthy exercise. The same observations apply to 
passion, or the influence exerted by the moral feelings. 
-The* most striking example of this is presented by that 
depraved condition of the mind, which distorts the Jfidg- 
tneat in regard to the great prineiples of moral recti- 
iude. ^^ A man's understanding,'* says Mr. Locke, 
>^ seldom fails him in this part, unless his will *would have 
itsa^ if he takes a wrong course^ it is most eommdnly 
because he goes wilftiUy oat of the way, or at least 
chooses to be bewildered ; and there are few, if any, who 
dnsadfuUy mistake, that are willing to be right. ^"^ 

These facts are worthy of much consideration^ and 
they appear to be equally interesting to all classes of 
men, whatever may be the degree of their mental culti- 
vation, and whatever the subjects are to which their at- 
tentbn is more particularly directed. * There is one 
class of truths to which they apply with peculiar fotce, 
^•Mfuvmely, those which relate to the moral goveriiment 
df Qod^ sod the condition of man as a responsible being. 
These: gfeat truths, and the evidence^on which they are 
£waided, are addressed to our Ju<%foe&t as rational 
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beings ; they are pressed upon our attention as oreatorea 
destined for another state of existence ; and the saered 
duty from which no individual can be absolved, is a ro*^ 
luntary exercise of his thinking and reasoning powers, 
—it is solemnly, seriously, and defiberately to consider* 
Ob these subjects a man may frame any system for him<*» 
self, and may rest in that system as truth ; but the so^ 
lemn inquiry is, not what opinions he has formed, but 
in what manner he has formed them. Has he ap^ 
proached the great inquiry with a sincere desire to dis* 
cover the truth ; and has he brought to it a nuad, neU 
ther misled by prejudice, nor distorted by the eondition 
of its moral feelings ; — has he directed his attention' to 
all the facts and evidences^ with an intensity suited to 
their momentous importance; and has he concocted 
the whole investigation with a deep and serious feelings 
that it carries with it an interest wbi<^ reaches intoetiei^ 
nity. Truth is immutable and eternal) but it maj 
elude the frivolous or prejudiced inquirer; and, even 
when he thinks his conclusions are the result of much 
examination, he may be resting his highest coneema in 
delusion and falsehood. 

The human mind, indeed, even in its h^hest state 
of culture, has been found inadequate to the attainment 
of the true knowledge of the Deity ; but a light from 
heaven has shone upon the scene of doubt and of dasL- 
ness, which will conduct the humble inquirer through 
every difficulty, until he arrive at the full perception 
and conumanding influence of the truth ;— of truth sueh 
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as human intellect never could have reached, and which 
toevei^ one who receives it, brings its own evidence 
that it comes from Ood. 

Finally, the sound exercise of judgment has a re- 
mttkabk influ^ioe in producing and maintaining that 
tranqnillity of mind,which results finom a due applica- 
tion of its powers, and a correct estimate of the relations 
of ^ings. The want of this exercise leads a man to be 
undttljr ^igrossed with the fiivoUties of life, unreason** 
ably dbtied by its joys^ and unreasonably dejHressed by 
its sorrows. A sound and wdUregulated judgment 
tends to preserve from all such disproportioned pursuits 
and emotions. It does so, by leading us to view all 
present things in their true relations, to estimate aright 
dieir relative value, and to fix the degree of attention 
of which they are worthy ;— it does so in a more espe- 
cial manner, by leading us to compare the present life, 
whkji is so rapi^y passing over us, with the paramount 
importance and overwhelming interest of the li& which 
is to come. 
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§2. 
OF THE USE OF REASON 

IN 

CORRECTING THE IMPRESSIONS OF THE MIND 
IN REGARD TO EXTERNAL THINGS. 

This subject leads to an investigation of great and 
extensive interest, of which I cannot hope to give more 
than a slight and imperfect outline. My anxiety is, 
that what is attempted may be confined to authentic 
£sicts, and the most cautious conclusions ; and that it 
may be of some use in leading to farther inquiry. 

We have seen the power which the mind possesses, 
of recalling the vivid impression of scenes, or events 
long gone by, in that mental process which we call con- 
ception. We have seen also its power of taking the 
elements of actual scenes, and forming them into new 
combinations, so as to represent to itself scenes and 
events which have no real existence. We have like- 
wise observed the remarkable manner in which persons, 
events, or scenes long past, perhaps forgotten, are re- 
called into the mind by means of association : — trains 
of thought taking possession of the mind, in a manner 
which we often cannot account for, and bringing back 
facts or occurrences, which had long ceased to be objects 
of attention. These remarkable processes are most apt 
to take place, when the mind is in that passive state 
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which we call a reverie ; and they are more rarely ob«» 
served, when the attention is actively exerted upon any 
distinct and continued subject of thought. 

During the presence in the mind of such a represen- 
tation, whether recalled by conception or association, or 
fabricated by itnagination, there is, probably, for the 
time, a kind of belief of its real and present existence. 
But on the least return of the attention to the aflPairs of 
life, the vision is instantly dissipated ; and this is done 
by reason, comparing the vision with the actual state of 
things in the external world.- The poet or the novel- 
ist, it is probable, feels himself, for the time, actually 
embodied in the person of his hero, and, in that charac* 
^r, judges, talks, and acts in the scene which he is de- 
picting. This we cal] imagination ; but, were the vi- 
rion not to be dissipated on his return to the ordinary 
relations of life, — ^were he then to act in a single instance 
in the character of the being of his imagination, — this 
would constitute insanity. 

The condition of mind here referred to does actually 
take place ; namely, a state in which the visions or im- 
pressions of the mind itself are believed to have a real 
and present existence in the external world, and in 
which reason fails to correct this belief by the actual re- 
lations of external things. There are two conditions in 
which this occurs in a striking manner, — Insanity, and 
Dreaming. Considered as mental phenomena, they 
have a remarkable affinity to each other. The great 
difference between them is, that, in insanity, the erron- 
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eous impression being permanent affects the conduct ; 
whereas in dreaming, no infiuence on the conduct is 
produced, because die vision is dissipated upon awaking. 
The difference, again, between the mind under the in- 
fiuence of imagination, and in the state now under con- 
sideration, is, that in the former the vision is built up 
bjr a voluntary effort, and is varied or dismissed at plea- 
sure ; while, in dreaming and insanity, this power is 
mi^ended, and the mind is left entirely under the in- 
fiuence of the chain of thoughts which happens to be 
present, without being able either to vary or dismiss it. 
The particular chain or series seems, in general, perhaps 
always, to depend upon associations previously formed ; 
the various elements of which bring up one another in a 
variety of singular combinations, ^nd in a manner which 
we ofien cannot trace, or in any degree account (or* 
The facts connected with this branch of the subject form 
one of the most interesting parts of this investigation. 

There are some other affections, which come under 
the same class ; but insanity and dreaming are the two 
extreme examples. In dreaming, the bodily seniles are 
in a great measure shut up from external impressions ; 
and the infiuence of the will upon bodily motions is 
also suspended, so that no actions in general follow. 
We shall afterwards see, that there are exceptions to 
this» — ^but it is the common state in dreaming. In in- 
sanity, on the other hand, the bodily senses are awake 
to impressions from without, and bodily moticm is under 
the infiuence of the will ; hence the maniac acts,, under 
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his erroneous impressions, in a manner which often 
makes him dangerous to the community. There ia an 
affection which holds an intermediate place between 
these two extremes, and presents a variety of interesting 
phenomena. This is Somnambulism. It differs from 
dreaming, in the senses being, to a certain degree, 
awake to external things ; though that power is sush 
pended, by which the mental impressions are ccNrrecled 
by the influence of the external world. Thus the som- 
nambulist often understands what is said to him, and 
can converse with another person in a tolerably connect- 
ed manner, though always with some reference to his 
erroneous mental impressions. He acts, also, under the 
influence of these ; but the remarkable difference be- 
tween him and the maniac is, that the somnambulist 
can be roused from his vision, and then the whole is 
dissipated. There are cases, indeed^ in which the bat 
lucination is more permanent, and cannot be at once 
interrupted in this manner :— -these of course come to 
border on insanity. 

There is stiU a fourth condition connected with this 
curious subject ; namely, that in which a person awake, 
and in other respects in possession of hia rational 
powers^ perceives spectral illusions. This, we shall see, 
is allied in a singular manner to the affections now re« 
ferred to. 

The subject, therefore, divides itself into four parts, 
which will form the separate topics of the following ob- 
seryations :— r 
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1. Dreaming. 

2. Somnambulism. 

3. Insanity. 

4. Spectral Illusions. 

The causes of these remarkable conditions of the 
mental functions are entirely beyond the reach of our 
inquiries ; but the phenomena connected with them 
present a subject of most interesting investigation. 



I_DREAMING. 



The peculiar condition of the mind in dreaming ap- 
pears to be referable to two heads. 

1. The impressions which arise in the mind are be- 
lieved to have a real and present existence ; and this 
belief is not corrected, as in the waking state, by com- 
paring the conception with the things of the external 
world, 

2. The ideas or images in the mind follow one 
another according to associations over which we have no 
control ; we cannot, as in the waking state, vary the 
series, or stop it at our will. 

One of the most curious objects of investigation is to 
trace the manner in which the particular visions or 
series of images arise. When considered in this view, 
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tL great variety may be observed in dreams. Some of 
those which we are able to trace most distinctly appear 
to be the following. 

I. Recent events, and recent mental emotions, 
mingled up into one continuous series, with each other, 
or urith old events, — ^by means of some feeling which 
had been in a greater or less degree allied to each of 
them, though in other respects they were entirely un- 
connected. We hear, perhaps, of a distressing acci- 
dent ; we have received some unpleasant news of an ab- 
sent friend ; and we have been concerned in some busi- 
ness which gave rise to anxiety : A dream takes place, 
in which all these are combined together ; we are our- 
selves connected with the accident ; the absent &iend is 
in our company ; and the peri^on with whom the busi- 
ness was transacted also appears in the scene. The 
only bond of union among those occurrences was, that 
each of them gave rise to a similar kind of emotion ; 
and the train was probably excited by some bodily feet 
ing of uneasiness, perhaps an oppression at the stomach, 
at the time when the dream occurred. Without this, 
the particular series might not have taken place at all : 
or some of the elements of it might have occurred in a 
totally different association. The absent friend might 
have appeared in connexion with old and pleasing re- 
collections, combined perhaps with persons and events 
associated with these, and without any reference to the 
painful intelligcBoe by wiiieh the Attrition had been di- 
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lected to him.— We meet a person whom we have not 
seen for many years, and are led to inqnire after old 
friends, and to allude to events long past. Dreams 
follow, in which these persons appear, and other persons 
and occurrences connected with them ; hut the individ- 
ual, whose conversation gave rise to the series, does not 
appear in it, because he was not connected with the 
particular chain of events which was thus recalled into 
mind. 

A woman, who was a patient in the Clinical Ward 
of the Infirmary of Edinburgh, under the care of my 
friend the late Dr. Duncan, talked a great deal in her 
sleep, and made numerous and very distinct allusions to 
the cases of other sick persons. These allusions did not 
apply tp any patients who were in the ward at that 
time ; hut, after some observation, they were found to 
refer correctly to the cases of individuals, who were 
there, when this woman was a patient in the ward, two 
years before. — The case of a gentleman was lately com- 
municated to me, who, 45 years ago, was placed in cir* 
cumstances of great alarm and danger, from being pur- 
sued by an infuriated bull. Ever since that time, if he 
eats much at supper, or any thing of an indigestible 
kind, he is annoyed with dreams ; and the subject of 
them almost invariably turns upon the situation in 
which he then was placed from the pursuit of the bull. 

11. Trains of images brought up by association with 
bodily sensations. Examples of this kind are of fre- 
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quent oeeurrencep By the kind attention of my lament- 
ed friend, the late Dr. James Oiegory, I received a 
most interesting manuscript by his late eminent father^ 
which contains a variety of curious matter on this sub* 
jeet. In this paper. Dr. Gregory mentions of himself, 
tliat, having on one occasion gone to bed with a vessel 
of hot water at his feet, he dreamt of walking up the 
crater of Mount jBtna, and of feeling the ground warm 
under him. He had, at an early period of his life, 
visited Mount Vesuvius, and actually &lt a strong sen- 
sation of warmth in his feet, when, walking up the side 
of the erater ; but, it was remarkable that the dream 
was not of Vesuvius, but of Etna, of which he had only 
read Brydone's description. This was. probably from 
the latter impression having been the more recent. On 
another occasion, he dreamt of spending a winter at 
Hudson s Bay, and of suffering much distress from the 
intense frost. He found that he had thrown off the 
bed-clothes in his sleep ; and, a few days before, he had 
been reading a very particular account of the state of 
the colonies In that country during winter. Again, when 
suffering from toothache, he dreamt of undergoing the 
operation of tooth-drawing, with the additional clrcum* 
stance, that the operator drew a sound tooth, leaving 
the aching one In Its place. But the most striking 
anecdote In this Interesting document, Is one in which 
similar dreams were produced In a gentleman and his 
wife, at the same time, and by the same cause. It hap- 
pened at the period when there was an alarm of French 
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invasion, and almost every man in Edinburgh was ft 
soldier. All things had been arranged in expectaticm 
of the landing of an enemy ; the first notice of which 
was to be given by a gun from the Castle^ and this waa 
to be followed by a chain of signals calculated to ahkrm. 
the country in all directions. Farther, there had been 
recently in Edinburgh a splendid military spectacle, in 
which five thousand men had been drawn up in Prince's 
Street, fronting the castle. — The gentleman to whom 
the dream occurred, and who had been a most zealous 
volunteer, was in bed between two and three o^doek in 
the morning, when he dreamt of hearing the signal-gun. 
He was immediately at the Castle, witnessed the pro* 
ceedings for displaying the signals, and saw and heard 
a great bustle over the town, from troops and artillery 
assembling, especially in Princess Street. At this time, 
he was roused by his wife, who awoke in a. fright in con- 
sequence of a similar dream, connected with much noise 
and the landing of an enemy, and concluding with the 
death of a particular friend of her husband^s, who had 
served with him as a volunteer during the late war. 
The origin of this remarkable concurrence was ascer- 
tained, in the morning, to be the noise produced in the 
room above, by the fall of a pair of tongs, which had 
been left in some very awkward position, in support of 
a clothe8-8creen.-«-£>r. Reid relates of himself, that the 
dressing, applied after a blister on his head, having be« 
come ruffled so as to produce considerable uneasiness. 
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he 'dieamt of fidling into the hands of savages and being 
scalped hj them. 

To diis part of the subject are to be referred some 
remarkable cases, in which, in particular individuals, 
dreams can be produced by whispering into their ears 
when they are asleep. One of the most curious, as well 
as authentic examples of this kind, has been refened to 
by several writers : I find the particulars in the paper 
of Dr. Gregory, and they were related to him by a gen« 
tleman who witnessed ihtm. The subject of it was an 
officer in the expedition to Louisburgh in 17^8, who 
had this peculiarity in so remarkable a degree, that his 
companions in the transport were in the constant habit 
of amusing themselves at his exp^ise. They could 
produce in him any kind of dream, by whispering into 
his ear, especially if this was done by a friend with 
whose voice he was familiar. At one time, tliey con- 
ducted him through the whole progress of a quarrel, 
which ended in a duel ; and when the parties were sup- 
posed to be met, a pistol was put into his hand, which 
he fired, and was awakened by the report. On another 
occasion, they found him asleep on the top of a locker 
or bunker in the cabin, when they made him bdieve he 
had fallen overboard, and exhorted him to save himself 
by swiihming. He immediately imitated all the 
motions of swimming. Then they told him that a 
shark was pursuing him, and entreated him to dive for 
his life. He instantly did so, with such force as to 
throw himself entirely from the locker upon the cabin- 

N 
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floor, by whieh he was much bruised, and awakened of 
course. After the landing of the army at Louisbmgh, 
his friends found him one day asleep in his tent, and 
evidently much annoyed by the cannonading. They 
then made him believe that he was engaged, when he 
expressed great fear, and showed an evident disposition 
to run away. Against this they remonstrated, but, at 
the same time, increased his fears, by imitating the 
groans of the wounded and the dying ; and, when he 
asked, as he often did, who was down, they named his 
particular friends. At last they told him that the man 
next himself in the line had fallen, when he instantly 
sprung from his bed, rushed out of the tent, and was 
roused from his danger and his dream together by 
falling over the tent-ropes. A remarkable circumstance 
in this case was, that, after these experiments, he 
had no distinct recollection of his dreams, but only 
a cohfysed feeling of oppression or fatigue ; and used 
to tell his friends that he was sure they had been 
playing some triek upon him. A oase entirely simi-> 
lar is related in Smellie's Natural History, the sub- 
ject of whieh was a medical student at the university 
of Edinburgh. 

A singular fact has often been observed in dreams 
which are excited by a noise ; namely, that the same 
sound awakes the person, and produces a dream whieh 
appears to him to occupy a considerable time. The 
following example of this has been related to me. A 
gentleman dreamt that he had enlisted as a soldier. 
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jcsned hi«r regiment, deserted, was apprehended, carried 
badi; tried, condemned to be shot, and at last, led out 
for exeeution. After all the usual prepaitetions, a gun 
was fired ; he awoke with the report, and found that a 
Yioise in an adjoining room had both produced the 
cbeam and awaked him. The same want of the notion 
of time is observed in dreams from other causes. Dr. 
£hregorf mentions a gentleman, who, after sleeping in 
a damp place, was for a long time liable to a feeling of 
suffocation whenever he slept in a lying posture ; and 
^tns was always accompanied by a dream of a skeleton 
which grasped him violently by the throat. He could 
sleep in a sitting posture without any uneasy feeling ; 
and, after trying various expedients, he at last hdd a 
sentinel placed beside him, with orders to awake him 
whaievear he sunk down. On one occasion he was at- 
tacked by the skeleton, and a severe and long struggle 
ensued before he awoke. On finding fault with his at- 
tendant for allowing him to lie so long in such a state 
of suffering, he was assured that he had not lain an in- 
stant, but had been awakened the moment he began to 
sink. The gentleman, after a considerable time, re- 
<jovered from the affection, A friend of mine dreamt 
.that he crossed the Atlantic, and spent a fortnight in 
America. In embarking on his return, he fell into the 
sea; aad, having awaked with the fright, discovered 
that he had not b^en asleep above ten minutes. 

. III. Dreams consisting of the revival of old associa* 
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tidnsy respecting things which had entirely passed out 
of the mind, and which seemed to have been forgotten. 
It is often impossible to trace the manner in which 
these dreams arise : and some of the facts connected 
with them scarcely appear referable to any principle 
with which we are at present acquainted. The follow- 
ing example occurred to a particular friend of mine, 
and may be relied upon in its most minute particulars. 
The gentleman was at the time connected with one 
of the principal banks in Glasgow, and was at his place 
at the tellers'* table, where money is paid, when a person 
entered demanding payment of a sum of six pounds.. 
There were several people waiting, who were, in turn, 
entitled to be attended to before him, but he was ex- 
tremely impatient, and rather noisy ; and, being besides 
a remarkable stammerer, he became so annoying, that 
another gentleman requested my friend to pay him his 
money and get rid of him. He did so, accordingly, 
but with an expression- of impatience at being obliged 
to attend to him before his turn, and thought no more 
of the transaction. At the end of the year, which was 
eight or nine months after, the books of the bank 
could not be made to balance, the deficiency being ex- 
actly six pounds. Several days and nights had been 
spent in endeavouring to discover the error, but without 
success ; when at last my friend returned home, much 
fatigued, and went to bed. He dreamt of being at his 
place in the bank, — and t)ie whole transaction with the 
stammerer, as now detailed, passed before him in all its 
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particulars. He awoke under a full impression that the 
dream was to lead him to the diseovery of what he was 
^ anxiously in search of; and, on examination, soon 
discovered that the sum paid to this person in the man- 
ner now mentioned, had been neglected to be inserted 
in the book of interests, and that it exactly accounted 
for the error in the balance. 

. This case, upon a little consideration, will appear to 
be exceedingly remarkable, because the impression call- 
ed up in this singular manner, was one of which there 
was . no consciousness at the time when it occurred ; 
and, consequently, we cannot suppose, th^t any associ- 
ation took place which could have assisted in recalling 
it. For the fact, upon which the importance of the 
case rested, was, not his having paid the money, but 
having neglected to insert the payment. Now of this 
there was no impression made upon the mind at the 
time, and we can scarcely conceive on what principle it 
could be recalled. The deficiency being six pounds, 
we may, indeed, suppose the gentleman endeavouring 
to recollect, whether there could have been a payment 
of this sum made in any irregular manner, which could 
have led to an omission, or an error ; but in the trans- 
actions of an extensive bank, in a great commercial 
city, a payment of six pounds, at the distance of eight 
or nine months, could have made but a very faint im- 
pression ; and upon the whole, the case presents, per- 
haps, one of the most remarkable mental phenomena 
connected with this curious subject. 
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The following is of the same nature, though mooh 
less extraordinary, from the shortness of the interval ; 
and it may perhaps be ecmsidered as a simple act of 
memory, though, for the same season as in the fonner 
case, we cannot traee any association which could hatfe 
recalled the circumstance. A gentleman who was ap- 
pointed to an office in one of the principal banks in 
Edinburgh, found, on balanomg his first day^s trans- 
actions, that the money miier his charge was deficient 
by ten pounds. After many fruitless attempts to di»i 
cover the cause of the error, he went home, not a little 
annoyed by the result of his first experiment in bank- 
ing. In the night, he dreamt that he was at his place 

^ in the bank, and that a gentleman, who was personally 

known to him, presented a draught for ten pounds* 

V \ On awaking, he recollected the dream, and also recol* 

"^ \ lected, that the gentleman who appeared in it had 
actually received ten pounds. On going to the bank, 
he found that he had neglected to enter the payment, 
and that the gentleman's order had by accident Mien 
among some pieces of paper, which had been thrown 
on the floor to be swept away. 

I have formerly referred to some remarkable cases in 
which languages long forgotten were recovered during 
a state of delirium. Something very analogous seems 
to occur in dreaming, of which I have received the 
following example from an able and intelligent friend. 
In his youth he was very fond of the Greek language^ 
and made considerable progress in it ; but, bemg after^ 
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waids actively engaged in othef pursuits, he so entirely 
forgot it that he cannot now even read the words. 
But he has often dreamt of reading Greek works which 
he had been accustomed to use at college, and with a 
most vivid impression of fully understanding them. 

A farther and most interesting illustration of the 
class of dreams referred to under this head, is found in 
an anecdote published by the distinguished author of 
the Waverley Novels, and considered by him as authen^ 
tic :-^^< Mr. R. ef Bowland, a gentleman of landed 
^operty in the vale of Gala, was prosecuted for a very 
considerable sum, the accumulated arrears of teind (or 
tithe) for which he was said to be indebted to a noble 
family, the titulars (lay impropriators of the tithes.) 
Mr. R. was strongly impressed with the belief that his 
father had, by a form of process peculiar to the law of 
Scotland, purchased these teinds from the titular, and, 
therefore that the present prosecution was groundless. 
But, after an industrious search among his father'^s papers, 
an investigation of the public records, and a careful in- 
quiry among all persons who 4iad transacted law-busi- 
ness for his father, no evidence could be recovered to 
support his defence. The period was now near at hand 
when he conceived the loss of his lawsuit to be inevit- 
able, and he had formed his determination to ride to 
Edinburgh next day, and make the best bargain he 
could in the way of compromise. He went to bed with 
this resolution, and, with all the circumstances of the 
case floating upon his mind, bad a dream to the foUow- 
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ing purpose. His father, who had been many years 
dead, appeared te him, he thought, and asked him why 
he was disturbed in his mind. In dreams men are not 
surprised at such apparitions. Mr. R. thought that he 
informed his father of the cause of his distress, adding, 
that the payment of a considerable sum of money was 
the more unpleasant to him because he had a strong 
consciousness that it was not due, though he was un- 
able to recover any evidence in support of his belief. 
^ You are right, my son,^ replied the paternal shade ; 
C^ A I did acquire right to these teinds, for payment of 
which you are now prosecuted. The papers relating to 

the transaction are in the hands of Mr. , a writer, 

(or attorney,) who is .now retired from professional busi- 
ness, and resides at Inveresk, near Edinburgh. He 
was a person whom I employed on that occasion for a 
particular reason, but who never, on any other occasion, 
transacted business on my account. It is very possible, 

pursued the vision, * that Mr. may have forgotten 

a matter, which is now of a very old date ; but you may 
call it to his recollection by this token, that, when I 
came to pay his account, there was difficulty in getting 
change for a Portugal piece of gold, and that we were 
forced to drink out the balance at a tavern.**' 

" Mr. R. awaked in the morning, with all the words 
of the vision imprinted on his mind, and thought it 
worth while to ride across the country to Inveresk, in- 
stead of going straight to Edinburgh. When he came 
there he waited on the gentleman mentioned in the 
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dream, a very old man ; without saying any thing of 
the vision, he inquired whether he remembered having 
conducted such a matter for his deceased father. The 
old gentleman could not at first bring the circumstance 
to his recollection, but, on mention of the Portugal piece 
of gold, the whole returned upon his memory ; he made 
an immediate search for the papers, and recovered them, 
— so that Mr. R. carried to Edinburgh the documents 
necessary to gain the cause which he was on the verge 
of losing."*^* 

There is every reason to believe that this very inte- 
resting case is referable to the principle lately mention* 
ed ; that the gentleman had heard the circumstances 
from his &ther, but had entirely forgotten them, until 
the frequent and intense application of his mind to the 
subject with which they were connected, at length gave 
rise to a train of association which recalled them in the 
dream. To the same principle are referable the two 
following anecdotes, which I have received as entirely 
authentic, — the first of them from the individual to 
whom it occurred. A gentleman of the law in Edin<? 
burgh had mislaid an important paper connected with 
the conveyance of a property which was to be settled on 
a particular day. Most anxious search had been made 
for it, for many days, but the evening of the day previ- 
ous to that on which the parties were to meet for the 
final settlement had arrived, without the paper being 

* Notes to the nevr edition of the Waverley Novels, vol. v. . 
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discovered. The son of the gentleman then went to 
bed under much anxiety and disappointment, and 
dreamt, that at the time when the missing paper was 
delivered to his father, his table was covered with papers 
connected with the affairs of a particular client. H^ 
awoke under the impression, went immediately to a box 
appropriated to the papers of that client, and there found 
the paper they had been in search of, which had been 
tied up by mistake in a parcel to which it was in no way 
related. Another individual connected with a public of- 
fice, had mislaid a paper of such importance, that he 
was threatened with the loss of his situation if he ' did 
not produce it. After a long but unsuccessful search, 
under intense anxiety, he also dreamt of discovering the 
paper in a particular place, and found it there accord^ 
ingly. 

I have received several other remarkable examples 
of dreams leading to the recollection of circumstances 
which had been entirely forgotten; and they appear to 
me to be facts of great interest in the philosophy of the 
mind. A gentleman, engaged in extensive business, 
received a hundred pounds inclosed in a letter which he 
put aside along with various other letters, without tak- 
ing out the money. He soon discovered that he was 
deficient in a hundred pounds, but, after the most care- 
ful investigation, could not discover the source of his 
error, until, several months after, he dreamt of the let- 
ter inclosing the money so distinctly as led him at once 
to the discovery of it. — A young lady, who is a zealous 
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botanist, picked up, during a walk, a plant which she 
thought she was acquainted with, but she could not re- 
collect its name, and she had no opportunity of ascer^ 
taining it during the remainder of that day. In the 
night she dreamt of being at a party, and being intro* 
duced to a lady whose name was Mrs* Hypnum;^ 
the plant was a Hypnum. 

There is therefore little reason to doubt, that facts or 
events may be brought up by association in dreams, 
which had entirely passed out of the mind, and had long 
ceased to be objects either of attention or memory. But 
there is reason, farther, to believe, that events may be 
brought up in this manner, which had been so commu- 
nicated to the mind as never to become objects of me- 
mory. The case lately referred to, respecting the bank- 
er in Glasgow, may perhaps be considered as of this 
nature ; and there are other authentic facts which can 
only be explained on this principle. During a late in- 
vestigation in the north of Scotland, respecting an atro« 
cious murder committed on a pedlar, a man came for- 
ward voluntarily, and declared, that he had had a dream, 
in which there was represented to him a house, and a 
voice directed him to a spot near the house, in which 
there was buried the pack^ or box for small articles of 
merchandize, of the murdered person. On search being 
made, the pack was found, not precisely at the spot 
which he had mentioned, but very near it. The first 
impression on the minds of the public authorities was, 
that he was either the murderer, or an accomplice ir> 
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the crime. But the individual accused was soon after 
clearly convicted ;— before his execution he fully con-* 
fessed his crime, and, in the strongest manner, excul- 
pated the dreamer from any participation in, or kniavr* 
ledge of, the murder. The only fact that could be dis- 
covered, calculated to throw any light upon the occur- 
rence was, that, immediately after the murder, the 
dreamer and the murderer had been together, in a state 
of almost constant intoxication, for several days ; and 
it is supposed that the latter might have allowed state^ 
ments to escape from him, which had been recalled to 
the. other in his dream; though he had no remembrance 
of them in his sober hours. 

IV. A class of dreams, which, presents an interesting 
subject of observation, includes those in which a strong 
propensity of character, or a strong mental emotion, is 
embodied into a dream, and, by some natural coinci- 
dence, is fulfilled. A murderer mentioned by Mr. 
Combe had dreamt of committing murder some years 
before the event happened ; — and I have received from 
a distinguished officer to whom it occurred, the follow- 
ing history, in which a dream of a very improbable 
kind was fulfilled ten years after it took place, and 
when the dream was entirely forgotten. At the age a£ 
between fourteen and fifteen, being then living in Eng^ 
land, he dreamt that he had ascended the crater of 
Mount Etna ; that, not contented with what he saw on 
the outside, he determined to descend into the interior. 
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and pioeeeded aecordingly. About the top there seem- 
ed to be a good deal of flame and smoke, but a short 
way down all was quiet, and he managed to descend by 
BMans of steps like the holes in a pigeon-house. His 
footing, however, soon gave way, and he awoke in all 
the horxors of having narrowly escaped the fate of the 
philosopher Empedodes. In the year 1811 , being then 
a captain in the British army, and stationed at Mes^ 
sina, be made one of a party of British officers, who 
piDoeeded to visit the top of Mount Etna. By the 
time they reached the bottom of the cone, severid 
of the party became so unwell that they could pro- 
ceed no farther ; but this gentleman, accompanied by 
two other officers, and two guides, proceeded upwards ; 
and, after a severe scramble of several hours, they reach- 
ed the summit in time to witness the rising of the sun. 
^' After having rested for about an hour,^' says my in- 
former, ^' and had something to eat, I said to my com- 
panions,-— we are now on the top of this famous crater, 
why should we not pay a visit to the bottom. I was 
of course laughed at, and, on applying to the guides to 
know if they would accompany me, they said, we have 
always heard that the English are mad, but now we 
know it. I was not, however, to be put off, and being 
strong and active, determined to go alone, — ^but Gap- 
tain M at last agreed to go with me ; — the guides 
would not assist in any way. The circumference of 
the oatqr is about three miles outside, the interior is 
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like a large amphitheatre, with an area of about an aest^ 
I should say, at the bottom. It is only towards the 
upper lips of the crater that smoke now issae8,->*Tiio 
eruption having taken place ftom the bottom for very 
many years. At one particular part of the crater the 
matter had given way, and slid down, so as to form a 
kind of sloping bank to the very bottom. To this 
point we proceeded, and found our descent easy enough 4 
and without much difficulty or any great danger, we 
stood, in the course of an hour, to the no small astonish- 
ment of the guides, on the very lowest stone on the 
inside of the crater of Mount Etna. In the centre is 
a large hole, like an old ilraw-well, partly filled up with 
large stone and ashes. Our ascent was tremendous^ 
imd the fetigue excessive. I suppose we were at least 
500 feet below the lowest part of the upper mouth- cf 
the crater, and, as our footing was entirely on ash^» 
and stuff which gave way, the struggle upwards W95 ?b 
trial of bottom^ which I believe very few would have 
gone through. We reached thq top much exhausted, 
but very proud of our achievement : and we had the 
satisfaction to learn, at Catania, that we were not only 
the first who ever went down, but the first who had 
ever thought of it. When in bed that night, but not 
asleep, the dream of ten years back came to my recollec- 
tion for the first time ; and it does appear to me re-- 
markable, that I should Juive dreamt of what I never 
could have heard of as being possible, and that ten 
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years afterwards I should aocoinplish what no one ever 
had attempted, and what was looked upon by the na« 
tives as an Impossibility.'" ' 

To this part of the subject we are to refer those in- 
stances, many of them authentic, in which a dream has 
given notice of an event which was occurring at the 
time, or occurred soon after. The following story, has 
been long mentioned in Edinburgh, and there seems no 
reasoin to doubt its authenticity. A clergyman bad 
cotee to this city from a short distance in the country^ 
and was sleeping at an inn, when he dreamt of seeing 
a fire and one of his children in the midst of it. He 
awoke with the impression, and instantly left town on 
his return home. When he arrived within sight of his 
house, he found it on fire, and got there in time to as- 
sist in saving one of his children, who, in the alarm 
and confusion, had been left in a situation of danger. 
Without calling in question the possibility of supers 
natural communication in such cases, this striking oc- 
currence, of which I believe there is little reason to 
doubt the ttuth., may perhaps be accounted for on sim-t 
pie and natural principles. Let us suppose, that the 
gentleman had a servant who had shown great careless*, 
ness in regard to fire, and had often given rise in his 
mind to a strong apprehension that he might set fire to 
the house. His anxiety might be increased by being 
from home, and the same circumstance might make the 
servant still more careless. Let us farther suppose, that 
the gentleman, before going to. bed, had, in addition to 
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this anxiety, suddenly recollected, that there was on 
that day in the neighbourhood of his house, some fair 
or periodical merry-making, from which the servant was 
very likely to return home in a state of intoxication. 
It was most natural that these impressions should be 
embodied into a dream of his house being on fire, and 
that the same circumstance might lead to the dream 
being fulfilled, 

A gentleman in Edinburgh was affected widi aneu- 
rism of the popliteal artery, for which he was under the 
care of two eminent surgeons, and the day was fixed 
for the operation. About two days before the time ap- 
pointed for it, the wife of the patient dreamt that a 
change had taken place in the disease, in consequence 
of which the operation would not be required. On ex- 
amining the tumor in the morning, the gentleman was 
astonished to find that the pulsation had entirely eeased ; 
and, in short, this turned out to be a spontaneous cure. 
To persons not professional, it may be right to mention, 
that the cure of popliteal aneurism without an operation 
is a very uncommon occurrence, not happening in one 
out of numerous instances, and never to be looked upon 
as probable in any individual case. It is likely, how- 
ever, that the lady had heard of the possibility of such 
a termination, and that her anxiety had very naturally 
embodied this into a dream : the fiilfilment of it at the 
very time when the event took place is certainly a very 
remarkable coincidence. The following anecdotes also 
I am enabled to give as entirely authentic— A lady 
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dreamt that an aged female relative had been murdered 
by a black servant, and the dream occurred more than 
once. She was then so impressed by it, that she went 
to the house of the lady to whom it related, and pre- 
vailed upon a gentleman to watch in an adjoining room 
during the following night. About three o'*clock in the 
morning, the gentleman, hearing footsteps on the stair, 
left his place of concealment, and met the servant car- 
rying up a quantity of coals. Being questioned as to 
where he was going, he replied, in a confused and hur- 
ried manner, that he was going to mend his mistress** 
fire, — which, at three oVlock in the morning, in the 
middle of summer, was evidently impossible ; and, on 
farther investigation, a strong knife was found conceal^ 
ed beneath the coals. — Another lady dreamt that a boy, 
her nephew, had been drowned along with some young 
companions with whom he had engaged to go on a sail- 
ing excursion in the Firth of Forth. She sent for him 
in the morning, and, with much difficulty, prevailed 
upon him to give up his engagement ; his companions 
went and were all drowned. — A gentleman dreamt that 
the devil carried him down to the bottom of a coal pit, 
where he threatened to burn him, unless he would agree 
to give himself up to his service. . This he refnsed to 
do, and a warm altercation followed. He was at last 
allowed to depart, upon condition of sending down an 
individual whom the devil named, a worthless character 
well known in the neighbourhood. A few days after, 
this person was found drowned, and under circumstan- 
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ces which gave every reason to believe that his dealih 
had been voluntary. — ^A lady in Edinburgh had sent 
her watch to be repaired : a long time elapsed without 
her being able to recover it, and, after many eixases^ 
she began to suspect that something was wrong. She 
now dreamt that the watchmaker'*s boy, by whom the 
watch was sent, had dropped it in the street, and injur-* 
ed it in such a manner that it could not be repaired* 
She then went to the master, and, without any allusion 
to her dream, put the question to him directly, whesi 
he confessed that it was true. 

Such coincidences derive their wonderful character 
from standing alone, and apart from those numerous in<* 
stances in which such dreams take place without any 
fulfilment. An instance of a very singular kind is men* 
tioned by Mr. Joseph Taylor, and is given by bim as an 
undoubted fact. A young man who was at an deademy 
a hundred miles from home, dreamt that he went to his 
father'^s house in the night, tried the front-door, but 
found it locked ; got in by a back door, and, finding no- 
body out of bed, went directly to the bed-room of his pa- 
rents. He then said to his mother, whom he found 
awake, " Mother, I am going a long journey, and am 
come to bid you good bye.'' On this, she answered un- 
der much agitation, " Oh dear son, thou art dead !'** 
He instantly awoke, and thought no more of his dream » 
until, a few days after, he received a letter frraa his fa- 
ther, inquiring very anxiously after his health, in coo- 
sequence of a frightful dream his mother had on the 
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sume night in which the dream now mentioned occurred 
to himi She dreamt that she heard some one attempt 
to. open the front-door, then go to the back-door, and at 
last oome into her bed-room. She then saw it was her 
scm^ who came to the side of her bed, and said, ^^ Mo- 
tfatr, I am going a long journey, and am come to bid 
you good bye ;" on which she exclaimed, ^^ Oh dear son, 
thou art dead r But nothing unusual happened to any 
of the parties ; — ^the singular dream must have qrigi* 
nated in some strong mental impression which had been 
made on both individuals about the same time ; and to 
have traced the source of it would have been a subject 
of great mterest. 

On a similar principle, we are to account for some of 
the stories of second sight. A gentleman sitting by 
the fire on a stormy night, and anxious about some of 
his domiestics who are at sea in a boat, drops asleep for 
a few seconds, dreams very naturally of drowning men, 
and starts up with an exclamation that his boat is lost. If 
the boat returns in safety, the vision is no more thought 
of. If it is lost, as is very likely to happen, the story 
passes for secqpd sight ; and it is, in fact, one of the 
anecdotes that are given as the most authentic instances 
of it. 

It is unnecessary to multiply examples of the fulfil- 
vamt of dreams on the f»rincipJes which have pow been 
mentionfid.; but I am induced to add the following, as 
it is certainly of a. very interesting kind, and as I am 
enabled to give it as entirely authentic in all its parti^ 
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culars. A most respectable clergyman, in a country 
parish of Scotland, made a collection at his church for 
an object of public benevolence, in which he felt deeply 
interested* . The amount of the collection, which was 
received in ladles carried through the church, fell great- 
ly short of his expectation ; and, during the evening of 
the day, he frequently alluded to this with expressions 
of much disappointment. In the following night he 
dreamt that three one-pound notes had been- left in one 
of the ladles, having been so compressed by the money 
which had been thrown in above them, that they had 
stuck in the corner when the ladle was emptied. He 
was so impressed by the vision, that at an early hour in 
the morning he went to the church ; — found the ladle 
which he had seen in his dream, and drew from one of 
the corners of it three one-pound notes. This interest- 
ing case is perhaps capable of explanation upon simple 
principles. It appears, that, on the evening preceding 
the day of the collection, the clergyman had been am- 
using himself by calculating what sum his congr^ation 
would probably contribute, and that, in doing so, he 
had calculated on a certain number oC families, who 
would not give less than a pound each. Let us theu 
suppose, that a particular ladle, which he knew to have 
been presented to three of these families, had been emp- 
tied in his presence, and found to contain no pound 
notes. His first feeling would be that of disappoint- 
ment ; but, in afterwards thinking of the subject, and 
connecting it with his former calculation, the possibility 
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of the ladle not having been fully emptied might dart 
across hi!i mind. This impression, which perhaps he 
did not himself recollect, might then be embodied into 
the dream, which, by a natural coincidence, was fnlfilU 
ed. 

The four classes, which have now been mentioned, ap- 
pear to include the principal varieties of dreams ; and it 
is often a matter of great interest to trace the manner in 
wbieh the particular associations arise. Gases of dreams 
are indeed on record, which are not referable to any of 
the classes which have been mentioned, and which do 
not admit of explanation on any principle which we are 
able to trace. Many of these histories, there is every 
reason to believe, derive their marvellous character from 
embellishment and exaggeration ; and, in some instan- 
ces which have been related to me in the most confident 
manner, I have found this to be the case after a little 
investigation. Others, however, do not admit of this 
explanation, and we are compelled to receive them as 
facts which we can in no degree account for. Many years 
ago there was mentioned in several of the newspapers, 
a dream which gave notice of the murder of Mr. Per- 
cival. Through the kindness of an eminent medical 
friend in England, I have received the authentic par- 
ticulars of this remarkable case, from the gentleman to 
whom the dream occurred. He resides in Cornwall, 
and, eight days before the murder was committed, dreamt 
that he was in the lobby of the House of Commons, and 
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saw a small man enter, dreiS6ed in a blue coat andivhite 
waistcoat. Immediately after, he saw^ a man diessed 
in a brown cbat with yellow basket metal bnttons, draw 
a pistol from under ]^9 coat, and discharge it at the for- 
mer, who instantly fell, — the blood issuing from a wound 
a little below the left breast. He saw the murderer 
seized by some gentlemen who were present, and obss^v- 
ed his countenance ; and on asking who the gentleman 
was who had been shot, he was told it was the Chancel- 
lor. (Mr. Percival was, at the time. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.) He then awoke, and mentioned the diream 
to his wife, who made light of it, — but in the oounse of 
the night the dream occurred three times without the 
least variation in any of the circumstances. He was 
now so much impressed by it, that he felt much indin- 
ed to give notice to Mr. Percival, but was dissuaded by 
some Mends whom he consulted, who assured him he 
would only get himself treated as a fanatic. On the 
evening of the eighth day after, he reoeived the aceeunt 
of the murder. Being in London a short time after« he 
found in the print-shops a representation of the scene, 
and recognised in it the countenances* and dress of the 
parties, the blood on Mr. Percival's waistcoat^ and the 
peculiar yellow basket buttons on Bellingbam'^s coat, 
precisely as he had seen them in his dream. 

The gentleman to whom I am indebted for the fol- 
lowing case, was born in Madras ; and was brought ham 
thence at the age of three years, to be educated in Eng> 
land, where he grew up without the least recollection 
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of any thing relatii^ to Madras, os to his parents who 
ranained in India. At the age of fourteen, he dreamt 
that he saw his mother sitting in the dress of a widow, 
and apparently under deep distress ; and he gave a dis- 
tinct account of the apartment in which he saw her, 
with the position of various prominent articles of furni- 
ture which he described minutely. It afterwards turn- 
ed oat, that his father died about the time of the dream ; 
and that he had correctly described a drawing-room in 
the house at Madras in which his mother was in the 
habit of sitting. This last feature of the case, I think, 
we may fairly consider as the revival of an old impres- 
sion respecting the drawing-room, though it had long 
ceased to be an object of memory ; — of the other part 
I do not attempt an explanation. 

There are various other circumstances relating to the 
philosophy of dreams, which may be mentioned very 
briefly. It has been alleged that we never dream of.ob- 
jects which we have not seen. On this I cannot decide ; 
but we certainly dream of things in combinations in 
which they never occurred to us. Our dreams appear 
to be very much influenced by the intensity of our con- 
ceptions, and, in this respect, there is great variety in 
regard to the objects of the diflferait senses. Our most 
vivid conceptions aace certainly of objects of sight ; and 
they appear to be much less distinct in regard to tastes, 
smells, and even sounds. Accordingly, I think dreams 
are chiefly occupied with objects of sight ; and I am not 
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sure that we dream of tastes, or smells, or even soundB^ 
unless when a sound actually takes place, as in several 
instances which have been mentioned. This, indeed, 
only applies to simple sounds, for we certainly dream 
of persons speaking to us, and of understanding what 
they say, — ^but I am not sure that this is necessarily 
accompanied with a conception of sound. I am inform- 
ed by a friend, who is a keen sportsman, that he often 
dreams of being on shooting excursions ; — that he starta 
his game, and points his gun, but never succeeds in fir- 
ing it. It sometimes seems to miss fire, but in general 
there appears to be something wrong with the lock, so 
that it cannot be moved. A gentleman, mentioned by 
Dr. Darwin, had been for thirty years so deaf that he 
could be conversed with only in writing, or by forming 
letters with the fingers. He assured Dr. Darwin that 
he never dreamt of persons conversing with him except 
by the fingers or in writing, and that he never had the im- 
pression of hearing them speak. Two persons who had 
long been blind, also informed him, that they never 
dreamt of visible objects since the loss of their sight. 
Mr. Bew, however, in the Manchester Memoirs, men- 
tions a blind gentleman who dreamt of the figure, though 
he could not distinguish the varieties, of the human, 
countenance ; and Smellie mentions of Dr. Blacklock, 
who lost his sight at the age of a few months, that, in 
his dreams, he had a distinct impression of a sense 
which he did not possess when awake. He described* 
his impression by saying, that when awake there were 
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three ways by which he could distinguish persons,-— 
namely, by hearing them speak, by feeling the head 
anfl shoulders, and by attending to the sound and man* 
ner of their breathing. In his dreams, however, he had: 
a vivid impression of objects, in a manner distinct from 
any of these modes. He imagined that he was united 
to them, by a kind of distant contact, which was effect^ 
ed by threads or strings passing from their bodies to 
his own. 

On a similar principle, probably, we may explain the 
iact that dreams refer chiefly to persons or events which 
we have actuaUy seen, though they are put into new 
combinations ; and that we more rarely dream of objects 
of simple memory, unless they have been strongly as- 
sociated with some object of conception. Thus we seU 
dom dream of events or characters in ancient history. 
Dr. Beattie, indeed, mentions having dreamt of crossing 
the Alps with Hannibal ; but such dreams, I think, 
are very rare. It would be curious to observe their oc* 
currence, and to trace the train that leads to them. 

It appears, then, that the mental operations which 
take place in dreaming, consist chiefly of old conceptions 
and old associations, following one another according to 
some principle of succession over which we have no 
control. But there are facts on record which show men- 
tal operations in dreams, of a much more intellectual 
character. Many people have been conscious of some- 
thing like composition in dreams. Dr. Gregory men- 
tions, that th oughts, which sometimes occurred to him 

o 
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in ^jhMams, and even the particiilar expressions in wbidi^ 
they were oonvejecl, appeared to him afterwards, wken 
awake, so just in point of reaaoning andillusttatiim, ahd* 
ao good in point of language, that he has used them in 
his college lectures, and in his written lucnbrations. 
Condoroet related of himself, that, when engaged in 
some profound and obscure calculations, he was. often 
obliged to leave them in an incomplete state, and retire 
to rest ; and that the remaining steps, and the conclu- 
sion of his calculations, had more than cmce presented 
themselves in his dreams. Dr. Franklin also infenned 
Cabanis, that the bearings and issue of political events, 
which had puzzled him when awake, were not un£re- 
quently unfolded to him in his dreams. A gentleman 
of Edinburgh, whose name is deeply associated with 
the literature of his country, had been one day much 
amused by reading a very witty epigram, by Piron, 
on the French Academy. In a dream the following 
night, he composed a parody or imitation of it, much at 
the expense of a learned society in Edinburgh, and 
some individuals of this city. — A gentleman had been 
reading an account of the cruelties practised upon some 
Christians in Turkey, by the mutilation of their noses 
and ears. In a dream the following night, he witness- 
ed the execution of a punishment o£ this kind, and 
heard a Turk, who was standing by, address the suffer, 
er in some doggrel rhymes, which he distinctly recol- 
lected and repeated in the morning. Another gentle- 
man invented a French verb in a dream. He thought 
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he was in a very close sort of pent-house, with such a 
number of persons, that they were threatened with suf- 
foeatioB, as there appeared no way of letting in air. 
In tUa state he called out, — ilfout detoiUr* There is 
no;avdi word, but it was evidently formed from (ot(, the 
roof of » building. 

The folloving anecdote has been preserved in a family 
fiS mak in Scotland, the descendants of a distinguished 
lawyer of the last age. This eminent person had been 
consulted respecting a case of great importance and 
aauch difficulty ; and he had been studying it with in- 
tense anxiety and attention. After several days had 
been occupied in this manner, he was observed by his 
wi& to rise from his bed in the nightf and go to a writ* 
ing desk which stood in the bedroom. He then sat 
down, and wrote a long paper, which he put carefully 
by in the desk, and returned to bed. The following 
morning he told his wife that he had had a most inte- 
resting dream ; — that he had dreamt of delivering a 
clear and luminous opinion respecting a case which had 
exceedingly perpl^ced him ; and that he would give any 
thing to recover the train of thought which had passed 
befisre him in his dream. She then directed him to the 
wxiting-4esk, where he found the opinion clearly and 
fuUy written out, and which was afterwards found to be 
perfectly correct. 

There can be no doubt, that many dreams take place 
which are not remembered, as appears from the fact of 
a^ person talking in his sleep, so as to be distinctly un- 
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derstood, without rememberijQg any diing of t^e hn* 
pression that gave rise to it. It is probable, alsOj that 
the dreams which are most distinctly remembered) are 
those which, occur during imperfect sleep, or when the 
&leep begins. |;q be broken by an approadi towards wak^ 
ing. Another very peculiar state has perhaps oc^ned 
to most people, in which there is a distressing dream, 
and ^t the sa;me time an impression that it ptobably is 
only a dream* This appears to take place in a still 
more imperfect state of sleep, in which there is tlie im- 
mediate approach to waking, and to the exerdse of tb^ 
reasoning powers. But th?re are some very singntar 
(acts on record, of this kind of reasoning being applied 
to dreams for the purpose of dissipating them. I>r. 
Beattie mentions of himself, that, in a dream, he o&oe 
found himself standing in a very peculiar situation on 
the parapet of a bridge. Recollecting, he says, that 
be never was given to pranks of this nature, he bc^n 
\o fancy that it might be a dream, and determined to 
throw himself headlong, in the belief that this would re^ 
store his senses, which a<?cordingly took place. In the 
same manner, Dr. Reid cured himself of a tendency to 
frightful dreams, with which he had been annoyed from 
his early years. He endeavoured to 6x strongly on hiff 
inind the impression, that all such dangers in dreams 
are but imaginary ; and determined, whenever, in a 
dream, he found himself on the brink of a precipice, 
to throw himself over, and so dissipate the vision* By 
persevering in this inethod, he so removed the propep^ 
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sity, that, for forty years, he was never sensible of 
dzeamiag, though he was very attentive in his obser> 
vfttion on the subject. 

Some persons are never conscioQs of dreaming ; and 
a g^tleman, mentioned by Locke, was not sensible q( 
dreaming till he had a fever at the age of twenty-six or 
twenty-seven. 

A leading peculiarity in the phenomena of dreaming 
is the loss of power over the succession of our thoughts. 
We have seen that there are some exceptions to this, 
bttt the &ct applies to by far the greater number of 
dnsams, and some curious phenomena appear to be re- 
ferable to it. Of this kind are probably some of thos^ 
t^ngular instances of imaginary difficulties occurring in 
dreams, on subjects on which none could be felt in the 
waking state. It is not uncommon for a clergyman to 
d^m that he is going to preach, and cannot find his 
test ; or for a clergyman of the church of England, that 
he cannot find the place in the prayer-book. This, I 
think, can duly be explained by supposing, that, in the 
chain of ideas passing through the mind, the church 
and prayer-book had come up, but had then led 
off into some other train, and not into that of actu- 
ally going on with the service ; while, at the same time^ 
there arose in the mind a kind of impression that, un- 
der these circumstances, it ought to have been gone oi> 
with. 

The remarkable analogy between dreaming and in- 
•sanity has already been referred to ; and I ^hall only 
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add the following illustration. Dr. Gregory mentions 
a maniac who had been for some time under his care, 
and entirely recovered. For a week after his recovery, 
he was harassed, during his dreams, by the same rapid 
and tumultuous thoughts, and the same violent passions, 
by which he had been agitated during his insanity. 

The slight outline which has how been given 6f 
dreaming, may serve to show that the subject is not only 
curious but important. It appears to be worthy of 
careful investigation, and there is much reason to be- 
lieve that an extensive collection of authentic facts, 
carefully analyzed, would unfold principles of very great 
interest in. reference to the philosophy of the mental 
powers. 



li— SOMNAMBULISM. 

Somnambulism appears to differ from dreaming 
chiefly in the degree in which the bodily functions are 
affected. The mind is fixed, in the same manner as in 
dreaming, upon its own impressions, as possessing a 
real and present existence in external things ; but the 
bodily organs are more under the control of the will, so 
that the individual acts under the influence of his er- 
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roneous conceptions, and holds conversation in regard to 
them. He is also, to a certain degree, susceptible of 
impressions from without through his organs of sense ; 
not however so as to correct his erroneous impressions, 
but rather to be mixed up with them. Various 
remarkable phenomena arise out of these peculiarities, 
which will be illustrated by a slight outline of this sin^ 
gular affection. 

The first degree of somnambulism generally shows iu 
self by a propensity to talk during sleep ;-*the person 
giving a full and connected account of what passes be*- 
fore him in dreams, and often revealing his own secrets 
or those of his friends. Walking during sleep is the 
next degree, and that from which the affection derives 
its name. The phenomena connected with* this form 
are familiar to every one. The individual gets out of 
bed ; dresses himself ; if not prevented, goes out of 
doors; walks, frequently over dangerous places^ in ^^ 
safety ; sometimes escapes by a window, and gets to 
the roof of a house ; after a considerable interval;, 
returns and goes to bed ; and all that has passed con- 
veys to his mind merely the impression of a dream. 
A young nobleman, mentioned by Horstius, living in 
the citadel of Breslaw, was observed by his brother, 
who occupied the same room, to rise in his sleep, wrap 
himself in a cloak, and escape by a window to the roof 
of the building. He there tore in pieces a magpie'^s 
nest, wrapped the young birds in his cloak, returned to 
his apartment, and went to bed. In the morning he 
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mentioned the circumstances' as having occurred in a 
dream, and could no£ be persuaded that there had been 
any thing more than a dream, till he was shown the 
magpies in his cloak. Dr. Prichard mentions a man 
who rose in his sleep, dressed himself, saddled his 
horse, and rode to the place of a market which he was 
in the habit of attending once every week ; and Mar- 
tinet mentions a man who was accustomed to rise in his 
sleep, and pursue his business as a saddler. An Amer- 
ican farmer, mentioned by Professor Upham, rose in 
his sleep, went to his bam, and threshed out in the 
dark five bushels of rye, separating the* grain from the 
straw with the greatest correctness. There are many 
instances on record of persons composing during the 
state of somnambulism ; as of boys rising in their 
sleep, and finishing their tasks which they had left in- 
complete. A gentleman, at one of the foreign univer- 
sities, had been very intent during the day in the com- 
position of some verses which he had not been able to 
complete: during the following night he rose in his 
sleep, and finished his composition ; then expressed 
great exultation, and returned to bed. 

I have received, from an eminent medical gentleman 
in London, a case presenting some interesting features, 
which occurred in the person of a young man, residing 
in his house as a pupil. This young gentleman was a 
zealous botanist, and had lately received the highest 
botanical prize from a public institution. One night, 
about an hour afler he had gone to bed, after his retum^ 
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from a long botanical excursion, his master, who was 
sitting in a room below, heard a person coming down 
stairs with a heavy measured step, and, on going into 
the passage, found his pupil, with nothing on him but 
his hat and his shirt, his tin case swung across his 
shoulders, and a large stick in his hand. ^^ His eyes,"*" 
says my informer, ^' were more open than natural, but 
I observed he never directed them to me, or to the 
candle which I held. While I was contemplating the 
best method of getting him to bed again, he commen- 
ced the following dialogue : ^ Are you going to Green- 
wich, Sir ?' * Yes, Sir,' < Going by water. Sir ?' 
« Yes, Sir.' ' May I go with you. Sir ?' < Yes, Sir ; 
but I am going directly, therefore please to follow me.' 
Upon this I walked up to his room, and he followed 
me without the least error in stepping up the stairs. 
At the side of his bed, I begged he would get into the 
boat, as I must be off immediately. I then removed 
the tin case from his shoulders, his hat dropped off, and 
he got into bed, observing he knew my face very well, 
— ^he had often seen me at the river's side." A long 
conversation then ensued between him and the suppos* 
ed boatman, in which he understood all that was said 
to him, and answered quite correctly respecting botani- 
cal excursions to Greenwich made by the professor of 
botany and his pupils ; and named a rare plant he had 
lately found, of which the superintendent of the botanic 
garden had seen only one specimen in his life, and the 
professor only two. After some farther conversation, 
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he was asked whether he knew who had gained the 
highest hotanical prize ; when he named a gentleman, 
but did not name himself. << Indeed !^ was the reply ; 
^< did he gain the highest prize ?^^ To this he made 
no answer. He was then asked, <^do you know a 
Mr. ——,'' naming himself ; after much hesitation, he 
replied, " if I must confess it, my name is — — ." 
This conversation lasted three quarters of an hour, 
during which time he never made an irrelevant answer, 
and never hesitated, except about the prize aAd his own 
name. He then lay down in bed, saying he felt tired, 
and would lie upon the grass till the professor came. 
But he soon sat up again, and held a long conversatibn 
with another gentleman who then came into the room, 
when he again understood every thing that was said to 
him, and answered readily and correctly, sometimes 
uttering long sentences without the least hesitation. 
After a conversation of about an hour, he said,' ^^ it is 
very cold on this grass, but I am so tired I must He 
down.**' He soon after lay down, and remained qiiiet 
the rest of the night. Next morning he had not the 
least recollection of what had passed, and was not even 
aware of having dreamt of any thing. 

In these common cases the affecrion occurs during 
ordinary sleep ; but a condition very analogous is met 
with, coming on in the day-time, in paroxysms, during 
which the person is affected in the same manner as in 
the state of somnambulism, particularly with an insen- 
sibility to external impressions ; — this presents some 
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singular ph^iomena*. These attadis in some catfet 
come on without any warning ; in others^ they arej^re- 
ceded by noise or a sense of confusion in the b^ad. 
The individuals then become more or less abstt'a^ited, 
and are either imconscious of any external impression, 
or very conAised in their notions of external things^ 
They are very frequently able to talk in an intelligible 
and consistent manner, but always in reference to the 
impression which is present in their own minds. They^ 
in some cases, repeat long pieces of poetry, often more 
correctly than they can do in their waking stat^and 
not unfrequently things which they could not repeat in 
their state of health, or of which they were supposed to 
be entirely ignorant. In other cases, they hold conver- 
sation with imaginary beings, or relate circumstances or 
conversations which occurred at remote periods, and 
which they were supposed to have forgotten. Some 
have been known to sing in a style far superior to any 
thing they could do in their waking state; and there 
are some well-authenticated instances of persons in this 
condition expressing themselves correctly in languages 
with which th^ were imperfectly acquainted. Some 
years ago I had under my care a young lady, who was 
liable, to an affection of this kind^ which came on re- 
peatedly during the day, and continued from ten min- 
utea to an hour at a time. Without any warning, 
her body became motionless, her eyes open, fixed, and 
entirely insensible ; and she became totally unconscious 
of any external impression. She was frequently seized 
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while playing on the piano, and continued to pkijr ^ 
and over a part of a tune, with perfect conectness,. bolt 
without advancing beyond a certain point. On one oc^ 
casion, she was seized after she had b^^un to play from 
the book a piece of music which was new to her; 
During the paroxysm, she continued the part- whidi she 
had played, and repeated it five or six times with per^ 
feet correctness ; but, on coining out of the attack, sfa^ 
could not play it without the book. 

During the paroxysms, the individuals are, in some 
instances, totally insensible to any thing that is said to 
them ; but in others, they are capable of' holding etm*- 
versation with another person with a toleraUe degree of 
consistency, though they are influenced to a certain de« 
gree by their mental visions, and are very confiised in 
their notions of external things. In many cases, agahi, 
they are capable of going on with the manual ooenpa<> 
tions in which they had been engaged bef(lre the attaicfc. 
This occurred remarkably in a watchmaker'^s appresttiee 
mentioned by Martinet The paroxysms in him ap^ 
peared once in fourteen days, and commenced with a 
feelitfg of heat extending from the epigastrium to the 
head. This was followed by conib^on of thonghty and 
this by complete insensibility ; his eyes were openibut- 
fixed and vacant, and* he was totally insensible to any 
thing that was said to him, or to any external impioa. 
sion. But he continued his usual empfloymene^'and 
was always much astonished, on his recovery, to£iid 
the change that had taken place in his work since the 
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eMnmeneement of the paroxysm. This case afterwards 
passed into epilepsy. 

Some remarkable phenomenA are presented by this 
singular affection, espeeially in regard to exercises of 
memory, and the manner in which old associations are 
iwsalled into the mind ;— ^also in the distinct manner in 
which the individuals sometimes. express themselves, on 
duhjecta with which they had formerly shown but an im^ 
perfect acquaintance. In some of the French cases of 
ep^mic ^'extase,^^ this has been magnified into speak- 
ing unknown languages, predicting future events, and 
deseribing occurrences of which the persons could not 
have possessed any knowledge. These stories seem in 
gome cases to resolve themselves merely into embellish- 
ment of what really occurred, but in others there pan be 
BO doubt of connivance and imposture. Some facts 
however appear to be authentic, and are sufficiently re^' 
nBailBabl& Two females, mentioned by Bertrand, ex** 
pressed themselves during the paroxysm very distinctly 
ia Latin. They afterwards admitted that they had 
some acquaintance with the language, though it was; 
imperfeet. An ignorant servant girl, mentioned by Dr, 
Dewar, ^during paroxysms of this kind, showed an^asto^ 
nishing knowledge of geography and astronomy ; and 
expressed herself, in her own language, in a manner 
vhidb, though ofi;^ ludicrous, showed an understanding 
of the^ubjeet, The alternations of the seasons, for ex- 
ample, she explained by saying, that the earth was se(^ 
4^g^.. It was afterwards discovered that her notions ox\ 
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these subjects had been denTed &em overheuFing a tu^ 
tor giving instructions to the young people of the faaoily* 
A woman who was^ some time ago, in the Infirmsdfy of 
iSdinbur^, on account of an affsction of this kind, du^ 
ring the paroxysms- mimicked the manner of the pbysi«^ 
cians, and repeated correctly some of their prescriptioBS 
in the Latin language. 

Another very singular phenomenon^ presented by 
some instances of this affection, is what has been called, 
rather incorrectly, a state of double amsciousness. It 
consists in the individual recollecting, during, a. pairox-* 
y«t), dreumstances which occurred in a fimner attack,, 
though there was no remembrance of them during the 
interval. This, as well as various other j^benomeoii 
connected with the affection, is strikingly illustrated in 
a case described by Dr. Dyce of Abaxieen, in the Kdin* 
burgh Philosophical Transactions. The patient was^ a 
servant girl, and the affection began with fits of semno^ 
lency, which came upon her suddenly during the day, 
and from which she could, at first, be roused by siudcing, 
or by being taken into the open air. She soon begaa 
to talk a great deal during theattacks^ regarding things 
which seemed to be passing before- her as a dream ; and 
she was not, at diis time, s^sible of any thing that' waa 
said to her. On one occasion, sihe repeated distinctty 
the baptismal service of the church of England, and 
concluded with an extemporary prayer. In her .mbae* 
quent paroxysms she began to understond what was sakl 
to her, and to answer with a considerable degree of emx** 
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siisfettcy^ though the answers vfere generally to a certain 
de^ee inflneno«d bjher hallucinations. She also became 
capable of ibllowing her usual employments during the 
pairoxysm; at one time she laid out the table correctly for 
breakftst, and repeatedly dressed herself and the chil- 
dren of the family, her eyes remaining shut the whole 
time The remarkable circumstance was now discover- 
ed^ that, during the paroxysm, she had a distinct recol- 
lection of what took place in former paroxysms, dxough 
she had tio remembranise of it during the intetvak^ 
At one time, she was taken to church while under the 
atl»^9 and there behxiyed with propriety, evidently at- 
tending to t^e preacher ; and she 'Was at one- time so 
mudi affiset^d as to shed tears. In the iiitervdi she had 
no recollection of baving be^i at church; but in the 
nesLt paroxysm she gave a most dii^tinct account of the 
sermim, and tiientioned particularly the part of it by 
which she had been so much affected^ 

. This woman described the paroxysm as coming on 
witli a cloudiness before her eyes, and a nobe m the 
heed. During the attads, her eydids were generally half- 
shut ; her eyes sometimes resembled those of a person 
afiected with amaunosis, that is, with a dilated and in- 
sensible state of the pupil, but sometimes they were 
quite natural. She had i^ dull vacant look, but,, when 
excited^ knew what was said to her, -diou^ she often 
mistbdc the person who was speaking ; and . it was ob- 
served^ that she seemed to diseemr lAjeets best which 
were faintly illuminated. The paroxysms generally 
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continued about an hour, but she could often be roused 
out of them ; she then yawned and stretched herself, 
like a person awaking out of sleep, and instantly knew 
those about her. At one time, during the attack, she 
read distinctly a portion of a book which was presented 
to her : and she often sung, both sacred and common 
pieces, incomparably better. Dr. Dyce affirms, than she 
could do in the waking state. The affection continued 
to recur for about six months, and ceased when a parti- 
cular change took place in her constitution. 

Several points in this remarkable case will be striking- 
ly illustrated by the following history which I have re- 
ceived from a lady of high intelligence, who was herself 
a witness of the facts she has related. A girl aged se- 
ven years, an orphan of the lowest rank, residing in the 
house of a farmer, by whom she wais employed in tend- 
ing cattle, was accustomed to sleep in an apartment se- 
parated by a very thin partition from one which was 
frequently occupied by an itinerant fiddler. This per- 
son was a musician of very considerable skill, and often 
spent a part of the night in performing pieces of a re- 
fined description ; but his performance was not taken 
notice of by the child except as a disagreeable noise. 
After a residence of six montjis in this family she fell 
into bad health, and was removed to the house of a be- 
nevolent lady, where, on her recovery afiber a protracted 
illness, she was employed as a servant. Some years af- 
ter she came to reside with this lady, the most beautiful 
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music was often heard in the house during the night, 
which excited no small interest and wonder in the fami- 
Jy ; and many a waking hour was spent in endeavours 
to discover the invisible minstrel. At length the sound 
was traced to the sleeping-room of the girl, who was 
found fast asleep, but uttering from her lips a sound 
exactly resembling the sweetest tones of a small violin. 
On farther observation it was found, that, after being 
about two hours in bed, she became restless and began 
to mutter to herself ; — she then uttered sounds precisely 
resembling the tuning of a violin, and at length, after 
some prelude, dashed off into elaborate pieces of music, 
which she performed in a clear and accurate manner, 
and with a sound exactly resembling the most delicate 
modulations of that instrument. Puring the perfor- 
mance she sometimes stopped, made the sound of retun- 
ing her instrument, and then began exactly where she 
had stopped, in the most correct manner. These pa- 
roxysms occurred at irregular intervals, varying from 
one to fourteen or even twenty nights ; and they were 
generally followed by a degree of fever, and pains over 
various parts of her body. 

After a year or two, her music was not confined to 
the imitation of the violin, but was often exchanged fer 
that of a piano of a v«ry old description which die 
!was accustomed to hear in the house where she now 
lived ; and she then also began to sing, imitating exact- 
iy the voices of several ladies of the family. In another 
year from this time she began to talk a great deal in 
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her sleep, in which she seemed to fancy herself instruct- 
ing a younger companion. She often descanted with 
the utmost fluency and correctness on a variety of topics, 
both political and religious, the news of the da^, the 
historical parts of scripture, public characters, and par- 
ticularly the characters of members of the family and 
their visitors. In these discussions she showed the most 
wonderful discrimination, often combined with sarcasm, 
andastonishingpowersofmimicry. Herlanguagethrough 
the whole was fluent and correct, and her illustrations 
often forcible and even eloquent. . She was fond of il- 
lustrating her subjects by what she called a fabky and 
in these her imagery was both appropriate and elegant?. 
** She was by no means/' says my informer, "limited 
in her range, — ^Buonaparte, Wellington, Bluclier, and 
all the kings of the earth, figured among the phantas- 
magoria of her brain ; and all were animadverted upon 
with such freedom from restraint, as often made me 
think poor Nancy had been transported into Madame 
Oenlis' Palace of Truth. The justness and truth of her 
remarks on all subjects, excited* the utmost astonishment 
in those who were acquainted with her limited means 
of acquiring information.^' She has been known to con- 
jugate correctly Latin verbs which she had probably 
heard in the school-room of the family ; and she was 
onae heard to speak several sentences very correctly in 
French, — at the same time stating that she heard them 
from a foreign gentleman whom she had met acciden- 
tally in a shop. Being questioned on this subject when 
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awake, she remembered having seem the gentleman, 
but could not repeat a word of what he said. During 
her paroxysms it was almost impossible to awake heir, 
and when her eye4ids were raised, and a candle brought 
near the eye, the pupil seemed insensible to the light. 
For several years she was, during the paroxysms, en- 
tirely unconscious of the presence of other persons ; but, 
about the age of sixteen, she began to observe those who 
were in the apartment, and she could tell correctly their 
numbers, though the utmost care was taken to have the 
room darkened. She now also became capable of answer- 
ing questions that were put to her, and of noticing re^ 
marks made in her presence ; and, with regard to both, 
she showed astonishing acuteness. Her observations 
indeed were often of such a nature, and corresponded so 
accurately with characters and events, that, by the 
countiry people, she was believed to be endowed with 
supernatural powers. 

During the whple period of this remarkable affection, 
which seems to have gone on for at least ten or eleven 
years, she was, when awake, a dull awkward girl, very 
slow in receiving any kind of instruction, though much 
care was b^towed upon her ; and, in point of intellect, 
she was much inferior to the other servants of the fiunr 
ily. In particular she showed no kind of turn for mu- 
sic' She did not appear to have any recollection of 
what passed during her sleep ; but, during her noctur- 
nal ramblings, she was more than once heard to lament 
her infirmity of speaking in her sleep, adding how for- 
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tunate it was that she did not sleep among the other 
servants, as they teased her enough about it as it was. 
About the age of twenty-one, she became immoral in 
her conduct, and was dismissed from the family. Her 
propensity to talk in her sleep continued to the time of 
her dismissal, but a great change had taken place in 
her nocturnal conversation. It had gradually lost its 
acuteness and brilliancy, and latterly became the mere 
babblings of a vulgar mind, often mingled with insolent 
remarks against her superiors, and the most profane 
scoffing at morality and religion. It is believed that 
she afterwards became insane. 

To this remarkable history I shall only add a short 
account of another servant girl, whose case I have re- 
ceived from her master, a most intelligent clergyman. 
This woman was very much addicted to talking in her 
sleep ; and, after some observation, it was discovered, 
that, in doing so, she went over all the transactions of 
the preceding day ; every thing, especially, that she had 
herself said, was distinctly repeated in the order iu 
which she had spoken it. In general she commenced 
immediately after she had fallen asleep, and began by 
repeating the first words she had spoken in the morning ; 
and then went through the other conversation of the 
day, adapting her tone and manner to the real occur^ 
rences. Thus, whether she had called aloud to a per- 
son at a distance, or whispered something which she did 
not wish to be overheard, — whether she had laughed or 
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iSUag, every thing was repeated in the order and in th^ 
tone g! voioe in which it bad actually occurred. In re- 
peating conversations with others^ she regularly left in- 
tervals in her discourse corresp<»ding to the period when 
the other party was supposed to be replying ; and she 
also left intervals between different conversations, short- 
er in reality, but corresponding in relative length to the 
intervals which had in fact taken place. Thus, if she 
had b^en for two hours without conversing with, any 
other person, the interval in her nocturnal conversation 
was about ten minutes. In this manner she generally 
required about two hours to rehearse the occurrences of 
the day. She was scarcely ever known to repeat any 
thing she had read; but she occasionally repeated 
psalms, as if she had been teaching them to a child ; 
and it was observed that she repeated them much more 
correctly than she could do when awake. Along with 
these peculiarities, she exhibited the more common 
characters of somnambulism, frequently rising in her 
sleep, and pursuing her ordinary occupations in the 
kitchen, and even out of doors. On one occasion she. 
awoke in the act of mounting a horse at the stable door, 
— and at another time, was roused by spraining her 
ancle while cutting grass in a ditch, at some distance 
from the house. These occupations were observed to 
have a relation to her engagements during the day, 
being either a repetition of something she had done, or 
the accomplishment of what she had intended to do, but 
bad been prevented from performing ; and sometimes it 
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appeared to be soipethipg which she meant to do at the 
eailiest hour on the foUowIiig day. These various pe- 
culiarities had heen matter of inA;eresting observation fpr 
a considerable time, when she at length fell into a state 
of continued unconsciousness to external things, which 
went on for three days, during which time she attended 
to all her usual occupations. This began on a Sunday, 
and continued to the Wednesday. On that day, her 
master met her returning from an outhouse, carrying a 
number of eggs, when he determined to attempt rousing 
her by shouting loudly in her ear. On his doing jso, 
she awoke as fron> a sleep, and spoke to him sensibly, 
— but could give no account of the eggs, and could 
scarcely be persuaded that the day was not Sunday. In 
an hour she relapsed into the unconscious state, and was 
again roused in the same manner ; but, after some far- 
ther experiments, this expedient failed, in consequence 
of which she was taken to the house of her parents, and 
did not recover entirely for several weeks. After this 
her former peculiarities became less remarkable, and 
gradually ceased. 

Among the histories of this singular affection, I have 
not found any thing resembling the nocturnal conversa- 
tion which occurred in this case. One of a differrat 
kind, and also very remarkable, is mentioned by Von 
Hoven, as quoted by Treviranus. It occurred in a 
young man, a student, who, as soon as he fell asleep^ 
began to speak aloud. The subject of his discourse 
was found to be a continued and connected dream, 
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which each night hegan exactly where it had left off on 
the preceding. It had no relation to any thing that 
had occurred to him in his waking state, and when 
awake he had no recollection of his dream. The affec- 
tion continued about three weeks. 

Another very remarkable modification of this affection 
is referred to by Mr. Combe, as described by Major 
Elliot, Professor of Mathematics in the United States^ 
Military Academy at West Point. The patient was a 
young lady of cultivated mind, and the affection began 
with an attack of somnolency, which was protracted 
several hours beyond the usual time. When she came 
out of.it, she was found to have lost every kind of ac- 
quired knowledge. She immediately began to apply 
herself to the first elements of education, and was mak- 
ing considerable progress, when, dter several months, 
she was seized with a second fit of somnolency. She 
was now at once restored to all the knowledge which she 
possessed before the first attack, but without the least 
recollection of any thing that had taken place during 
the interval. After another interval, she had a third 
attack of somnolency, which left her in the same state 
as after the first. In this manner, she suffered these 
alternate conditions for a period of four years, with the 
very remarkable circumstance, — that, during the one 
state, she retained all her original knowledge, but, 
during the other, that only which she had acquired 
since the first attack. During the healthy interval, for 
example, she was remarkable for the beauty of her pen- 
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manship, but, during the paroxysm, wrote a po6r awk- 
ward hand. Persons introduced to her during ^e p*r^ 
oxysm, she recognised only in a subsequent piHroxysm, 
but not in the interval; and peisons whom she bad 
seen for the first time during the healthy interval, she 
did not recognise during the attack. 

Of the remarkable condition of the mental facii^es 
exemplified in these cases, it is impossible to give any 
explanation. Something very analogous to it oecvts la 
other affections, though in a smaller degree. 1^. 
Prichard mentions a lady who was Uable to sudden .ai>^ 
tacks of delirium, which, after continuiiig for vaziaas 
periods, went off as suddenly, leaving her «t once per- 
fectly rational. The attack was of^ so sudden^ that 
it commenced while she was engaged in interesting con- 
versation ; and, on such occasions, it happened^ that^ 
on her recovery from the state of delirium, she instantly 
recurred to the conversation she had been engaged in at 
the time of the attack, though she had never referred 
to it during the continuance of the affection. To such 
a degree was this carried, that she would even complete 
an unfinished sentence. During the subsequent par- 
oxysm, again, she would pursue the train of ideas which, 
had occupied her mind in the former. Mr. Combe-al^o 
mentions a porter, who, in a state of intoxieationy left a 
parcel at a wrong house, and, when sobet, oauld.n^t 
recollect what he had done with it. But the next time 
he got drunk, he recollected where he had left it, end 
went and recovered iu 
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On this curious subject, I shall only add a remark- 
able case which I have received from a most respectable 
cleigyman in England, and the &cts of which occurred 
under his own immediate observation. A young woman 
of the lower rank, aged 19, became insane; but was 
gentle, and applied herself eagerly to various occupa- 
tions. Before her insanity she had been only learning 
to read, and to form a few letters ; but during her in- 
sanity she taught herself to write perfectly, though all 
attempts of others to teach her failed, as she could not 
attend to any person who tried to do so. She has in- 
tervals of reason, which have frequently continued three 
weeks, sometimes longer. During these, she can 
neither read nor write ; but, immediately on the return 
of her insanity, she recovers her power of writing, and 
can read perfectly. 



III.— INSANITY. 

Reason we have considered to be that exercise of 
mind by which we compare facts with each other, and 
mental impressions with external things. By means of 
it we are enabled to judge of the relations of facts, and 
of the agreement between our impressions and the actual 
state of things in the external world. We have seen 
also that peculiar power, which is possessed by the mind 

p 
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m a healthy state, of arresting or changing the train of 
its thoughts at pleasure, — of fixing the attention upon 
one, or transferring it to another,— of changing the 
train into something which is analogous to it, or of dis- 
missing it altogether. This power is, to a greater or 
less degree, lost in insanity ; and the result is one of 
two conditions. Either the mind is entirely under the 
influence of a single injpression, without the power of 
varying or dismissing it, and comparing it with other 
impressions ; or it is left at the mercy of a chain of kn- 
pressions which have been set in motion, and which suc- 
ceed one another according to some principle of connex- 
ion, over which the individual has no control. In both 
cases, the mental impression is believed to have a real 
and present existence in the external world ; and this 
false belief is not corrected by the actual state of things 
as they present themselves to the senses, or by any facts 
or considerations which can be communicated by other 
sentient beings. Of the cause of this remarkable devi- 
ation from the healthy state of the mental functions we 
know nothing. We may trace its connexion with con- 
comitant circumstances in the bodily functions, and we 
may investigate certain effects which result from it ; 
but the nature of the change, and the manner in which 
it is produced, are among those points in the arrange- 
ments of the Almighty Creator which entirely elude 
our researches. 

It appears, then, that there is a remarkable analogy 
between the mental, phenomena in insanity and in 
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dreaming; and that the leading peculiarities of both 
these conditions are referable to two heads : 

1. The impressions which arise in the mind are be- 
lieved to be real and present existences, and this belief 
is not corrected by comparing the conception with the 
actual state of things in the external world. 

2. The chain of ideas or images which arise, follow 
one another according to certain associations, over which 
the individual has no control; he cannot, as in a 
healthy state, vary the series or stop it at his will. 

In the numerous forms of Insanity, we shall see 
these characters exhibited in various degrees ; but we 
shall be able to trace their influence in one degree or 
another through all the modifications; and, in the 
higher states, or what we call perfect mania, we see 
them exemplified in the same complete manner as in 
dreaming. The maniac fancies himself a king, pos- 
sessed of boundless power, and surrounded by every 
form of earthly splendour ; and, with all his bodily 
senses in their perfect exercise, this hallucination is in 
no degree corrected by the sight of his bed of straw and 
all the horrors of his cell. 

From this state of perfect mania, the malady is traced 
through numerous gradations, to forms which exhibit 
slight deviations from the state of a sound mind. But 
they all show, in one degree or another, the same lead- 
ing characters, namely, that some impression has taken 
possession of the mind, and influences the conduct, in a 
manner in which it would not afiect a sound understand- 
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ing ; — and that this is not corrected by facts and con- 
siderations which are^ calculated immediately to remove 
the erroneous impression. The lower degrees of tjiis 
condition we call eccentricity ; apd, in common language, 
we often talk of a man being crazed upon a particular 
subject. Thi& consists in giving to an impression or a 
fancy undue and extravagant importance, without tak- 
ing into account other facts and considerations which 
ought to be viewed in connexion with it. The man of 
this character acts with promptitude uppn a single idea, 
and seems to perceive nothing that interferes with it ; 
— he forms plans, and sees only important advantages 
which would arise from the accomplishment of them, 
without perceiving difficulties or objections. The im- 
pression itself may be correct, but an importance is at- 
tached to it disproportioned to its true tendency; or 
consequences are deduced from, and actions founded up- 
on it, which would not be warranted in the estimate of 
a sound understanding. It is often difficult to draw the 
line between certain degrees of this condition and insan- 
ity ; and, in fact, they very often pass into each other. 
This will be illustrated by the following example. 

A clergyman in Scotland, after showing various extra- 
vagances of conduct, was brought before a jury to be 
cognosced ; that is, by a form of Scotch law, to be de- 
clared incapable of managing his own affairs, and placed 
under the care of trustees. Among the acts of extrava- 
gance alleged against him was, that he had burnt his 
library. When he was asked by the jury what account 
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he could give of this part of his conduct, he replied in 
the following terms: — " In the early part of my life 
I had imbibed a liking for a most unprofitable study, 
namely, controversial divinity. On reviewing my li- 
brary, I found a great part of it to consist of books of 
this description, and I was so anxious that my family 
should not be led to follow the same pursuit, that I de- 
termined to burn the whole.'" He gave answers equally 
plausible to questions which were put to him, respecting 
other parts of his conduct ; and the result was, that the 
jury found no sufficient ground for cognoscing him ; 
but, in the course of a fortnight from that time, he was 
in a state of decided mania. 

It is therefore incorrect to say of insanity, as has 
been said, that the maniac reasons correctly upon un- 
sound data. His data may be unsound, that is, they 
may consist of a mental image which is purely vision- 
ary, as in the state of perfect mania lately referred to ; 
but this is by no means necessary to constitute the dis- 
ease ; for his premises may be sound, though he distorts 
them in the results which he deduces from them. This 
was remarkably the case in the clergyman now mention- 
ed. His premises were sound and consistent, namely, 
his opinion of the unprofitable nature of the study of 
controversial divinity, and his anxiety that his family 
should not prosecute it. His insanity consisted in the 
rapid and partial view which he took of the means for 
accomplishing his purpose, — burning his whole library. 
Had he sold his library, or that part of it which con- 
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sisted of controversial divinity, the measure would have 
been in correct relation to the object which he had In 
view ; and if we suppose that, in going over his library, 
he had met with some books of an immoral tendency, 
— to have burnt these, to prevent them from falling into 
the hands of any individual, would have been the act 
both of a wise and a virtuous man. But to burn his 
whole library, to prevent his family from studying con- 
troversial divinity, was the suggestion of insanity, — dis- 
torting entirely the true relation of things, and carrying 
an Impression, in itself correct, into consequences which 
it in no degree warranted. 

A remarkable peculiarity, In many cases of Insanity, 
is a great' activity of mind, and rapidity of conception, 
— ^a tendency to seize rapidly upon Incidental or partial 
relations of things, — and often a fertility of imagination, 
which changes the character of the mind, sometimes 
without remarkably distorting it. The memory, in such 
cases, is entire, and even appears more ready than in 
health : and old associations are called up with a rapid- 
ity quite unknown to the individual in his sound state 
of mind. A gentleman mentioned by Dr. Willis, who 
was liable to periodical attacks of insanity, said that he 
expected the paroxysms with impatience, because he en- 
joyed during them a high degree of pleasure. " Every 
thing appeared easy to me. No obstacles presented 
themselves, either In theory or practice. My memory 
acquired, all of a sudden, a singular degree of perfection. 
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Long passages of Latin authors occurred to my mind. 
In general I have great difficulty in finding rhythmical 
terminations, but then I could write verses with as great 
faolity as prose." " I have often," says Pinel, " stop- 
ped at the chamber-door of a literary gentleman, who, 
during his paroxysms, appears to soar above the medio- 
crity of intellect that was familiar to him, solely to ad- 
mire his newly-acquired powers of eloquence. He de- 
claimed upon the subject of the Revolution with all the 
force, the dignity, and the purity of language that this 
very interesting subject could admit of At other times 
he was a man of very ordinary abilities." 

It is this activity of thought, and readiness of associ- 
ation, that gives to maniacs of a particular class an ap- 
pearance of great ingenuity and acuteness. Hence they 
have been said to reason acutely upon false premises ; 
and one author has even alleged, that a maniac of a par- 
ticular kind would make an excellent logician. But to 
say that a maniac reasons either soundly or acutely, is 
an abuse of terms. He reasons plausibly and ingeni- 
ously ; that is, he catches rapidly incidental and par- 
tial relations ; and, from the rapidity with which they 
are seized upon, it may sometimes be. difficult at first 
to detect their fallacy. He might have made a skilful 
logician of the schools, whose ingenuity consisted in 
verbal disputes, and frivolous distinctions ; but he ne- 
ver can be considered as exercising that sound logic, the 
aim of which is. to trace the real relations of things, and 
the object of which is truth. 
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The peculiar character of insanity, in all its modifica- , 
tions, appears to be, that a certain impression lias fixed 
itself upon the mind, in such a manner as to exclude all 
others ; or to exclude them from that influence -which 
they ought to have on the mind in its estimate of the 
relations of things. This impression may be entirely 
visionary and unfounded ; or it may be in itself true, but 
distorted in the applications which the unsound mind 
makes of it, and the consequences which are deduced 
from it. Thus, a man of wealth fancies himself a beg- 
gar, and in danger of dying from hunger. Another 
takes up the same impression, who has, in fact, sus- 
tained some considerable loss. In the one, the impres- 
sion is entirely visionary, like that which might occur 
in a dream. In the other, it is a real and true impres- 
sion carried to consequences which it does not warrant. 
There is great variety in the degree to" whicb the 
mind is influenced by the erroneous impression. , In 
some cases it is such as entirely excludes all otbers, 
even those immediately arising from the evidence of the 
senses, as in the state of perfect mania formerly referred 
to. In many others, though in a less degree than this, 
it is such as to change the whole character. The par- 
ticular manner, In which this more inunediately ap- 
pears, will depend of course upon the nature of the 
erroneous impression. A person, formerly most correct 
in his conduct and habits, may become obscene and 
blasphemous; accustomed occupations, become odious 
to him ; the nearest and most beloved friends become 
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objects of his aversion and abhorrence. Much interest- 
ing matter of observation often arises out of these pe- 
culiarities; and it is no less interesting to observe, 
during convalescence, the gradual return to former 
habits and attachments. A young lady, mentioned by 
Dr. Rush, who had been for some time confined in a 
lunatic asylum, had shown, for several weeks, every 
mark of a sound mind, except one,— she hated her fa- 
ther. At length, she one day acknowledged, with plea- 
sure, the return of her filial attachment, a2)d was soon 
after discharged, entirely recovered. Even when the 
erroneous impression is confined to a single subject, it 
is remarkable how it absorbs the attention, to the ex- 
clusion of other feelings of a most intense, and powerful 
kind. I knew a person of wealth, who had fallen into 
a temporary state of melancholic hallucination, in con- 
nexion with a transaction in business which he regretted 
having made, but of which the real efiect was of a 
trifling nature. While in this situation, the most 
severe distress occurred in his family, by the death of 
one of them under painful circumstances, without his 
being affected by it in the slightest degree. 

The uniformity of the impressions of maniacs is in- 
deed so remarkable, that it has been proposed by Pinel 
as a test for distinguishing real from feigned insanity. 
He has seen melancholies confined in the Bic^tre, for 
twelve, fifteen, twenty, and even thirty years ; and 
through the whole of that period, their hallucination 
has been limited to one subject. Others, after a course 
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of years, hxve changed from one haHucination to apotW- 
A man, menftontd by him, was for eight years. ©di- 
stantly haunted with the idea of being poisoned ;- he 
then changed his haUncination, became sovereign of !(be 
world and extrCToely hsppy, and thus eontimied for 
four years. 

The sudden revival of cdd impressions, after huTing 
been long entirely suspended by mental hallucinaUOD> 
presents some of the most singular phesaomena connect^ 
ed with* this subject. Dr. Prichard mentions an inters 
esting case of this kind from the Ameriean Journal o£ 
Sci^ice. A man had been employed for a day witli a 
beetle and wedges in splitting pieces of wood for ^pecting 
a fence. At night before going home, he put As 
beetle and w^ges into the hollow of an old tree, aaid 
directed his sons, who had been at work in an adjodnisig 
field, to accompany him next morning to assist in mak* 
ing the fence. In the night he became maniacal, and 
continued in a state of insanity for several years, during 
which time bis mind was not occupied with any of the 
subjects with which he had been conversant when in 
health. After several years his reason returned sttdden- 
ly, and the first question he asked was, whether his sons 
had brought home the beetle and wedges. They, being 
afraid of entering upon any explanation, only said» that 
they could nc^ find them ; on which he rose from his 
bed, went to the field where he had been at work so 
many years befoce, and found, where he had left th^m, 
the wedges, and the iron rings of the beetle, the wooden 
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part being entirely mouldered away. — A lady, men- 
tioned in the same journal, had been intensely engaged 
for some time, in a piece of needle-work. Before she 
had completed it, she became insane, and continued in 
that state for seven years, after wbioh her reason re- 
turned suddenly. One of the first questions she asked 
related to her needle-work, though she had never allud- 
ed to it, so £ir as was recollected, during her illness> I 
h&ve formerly alluded to the remarkable case of a lady, 
who was liable to periodical paroxysms of delirium, 
whiofa' often attacked her so suddenly, that, in eon versa- 
tioo, she would stop in the middle of a story, or even 
of a eentetiee, and branch off into the subject of her 
ballucinatian. On the return of her reason, she would 
resume the conversation in which she was ec^aged at 
the time of the attack, beginniog eacactly where she had 
left off, though she had never alluded to it during the 
deKrium ; and, on the next attack of delirium, she 
would resume the subject of hallucination, with which 
she had been occupied at the conclusion of the former 
paroxysm. In some eases there is a total loss of the 
imfMression of time respecting the period occupied by 
the attack, which on the partial recovery of the patient 
shows itself by singular fancies. A man mentioned 
by Haslam, maintained that he had seen the seed sown 
in a particular fidd, and on passing it again three 
or four days after, saw the.reapers at work cutting down 
the Govn. The interval, of which he had thus lost en- 
lifiely the impression, had been spent in a state of furious 
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insanity ; — from this he hftd in so fiiT roooreMd, ss, hy 
a mere act of observaticm and memory, to fona;<thAs 
notion, but not so far as, by an aiet of oanpariattA^ 
judgment, to peitseive its absurdity. - . ' 

Among the most smgtilar pbeffomena oonneoled^'Wil^ 
insanity, we ninst reckon those tases in which tb^ »ha]r 
lucination is confined to a single point; wJule^ <m:ey<9i|y 
other subject) the patient speaks a»d nctalikfir a rat>iQa»l 
man; and he ^ften shoirs the most astcmtthiug, power 
of avoiding the subject of his <£sard»redifiii^P3^iaai 
when circumstances make it advisahle^fbr him I9i'^ ,^« 
A mail mentioned by Pind^, ^ho had be^i 'for. s^i^ 
time unfitted in the Bic^re, was^ on the yisijIiiftiQii of 4. 
commissary, ord^i^d to be^schar^d as perfectly. san^» 
after a long- converiatiou in which he had» comlui^t^ 
himself with l;he greatest propriety. The oSimt^fir^ 
pared the pro^e mrbal 'br his discli^avge^ and gfi^e.^it 
him to put his naniB to it^ wfaea he ^ubscribe^. his^f^ 
Jesus Cfarisc, and then indulged in aU the feyeries; ^Or 
neeted widi that deUision. Loiti JSrakine gives a, \b^ 
remarkable history of a man, who in^i)^ Dr^ IMU^Uf^ 
for confining him withont eai»Be' ia «ivi3dhausQ« ,,M^ 
underwent the most rigid examinatiQH by ihe^:,eoim6(sl 
of the defendant, without discovering any appearance of 
insanity^ until a gentleman came into courts who de- 
sired a q^itestion to be put to ban respecting a^ princess 
with whoihhe had correajieiided in cfaerry-jttioe^.jHi^ 
immediately talked about the princess in libe m^l in^ 
sane manner^ and the cause, was at an end. BujL$. tbis. 
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Imviag taken plaee in Wefitminster, be commenced 
another action in the «ity of LoniWi and, on this oc- 
easkvky »o efibrt co«ld induce him to expose his insani- 
ty ; so that the cause was. dismissed only ]by bringing 
a^b^t him the evidenoe taken at Westminster On 
tify&Atei ootasion, Losd Erskine examined a gentleman, 
wh^ had indioted his brother- for confining him as a 
nianido, and'tbe exa«nittationliad g^neon for great part 
df^a d^^^viibeut discovering any laiace .of insanity, 
l^.^imi? then- came- an to* court, and infeortned the coun- 
s#, >AiM f^' gentleman ieonsidered himself a/s theSa- 
i^^6^ of th^ woirMi A single obsatvation addressed to 
him- iiil^is character showed faia inaanity, and put an 
eild to the cause. Many mmilar ca»Ba are on record. 
Sifft^^k^lyeays ago aigettdemanin Edinfoiirgb, who wi^ 
bifdligltt^fefefore a jury ♦to be cognoeoedy defeated every 
attetnf^ of «h€^4y;^piDeite counsel to discover a^iytraee of 
ii^il^i^y,^i!mtii>a gentlenaam came inl»<€ou]ft) who ought 
to^'^bar^ h6&A {«esent at the begaagtingiQf theoase, but 
had beeii' amdentally detained. He nsimedaately ad^ 
dress^ tH^ patimt by asking him what were his latest 
accbuntis '^rom the planet Saturn, and 'Speedily elicited 
am^Ie proofs of insSBity. 

Of ^ natrure and eause of that remarkable condition 
cff themelitaifdouhies which gives rise to the phenomena 
ol^ insanitf , we know nothing; We can only observe 
the faets, and endeavouir to tvaee annong them some 
general j^inciple of donnexioft; and even in tfads there 
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is great difficulty, (^iefly from the want of observations 
particularly directed to this object. There wouU be 
much interesting subject of inquiry, in tracing the or^n 
of the particular chain of ideas which arise in individual 
cases of insanity ; and likewise t^ manner in which 
similar impressions are modified in diflPerent oases, ei&er 
by circumstances in the natural disposition of the indi^ 
vidual, or by the state of his bodily functions at the 
time. From what has been observed, it seems ^babls, 
that, in both these respects, there is preserved a re^ 
markable analogy to dreaming. The paarticular hel^ 
lucinations may be chiefly referred to the following 
heads :-**^ 

1. Propensities of character, which had been kept 
under restraint by Teason or by external oircumstanaes, 
and old habits which bad been subdued or restrained, 
developing themselves without ^control, and leadii^the 
mind into trains of fancies arising out of them. Thus 
a man of an aspiring ambitious character may imagine 
himself a king or great personage ; while, in a man of 
a timid, suspicious disposition, the mind may £x upon 
some supposed injury, or loss either of property on re^ 
putation. 

IL Old associations recalled into the mind, and 
mixed. up perhaps with more recent occurrenoesyinthe 
same mann^ as we often see in dzeaming* A lady, 
mentioned '. by ]>r. Goocb, who beoameAnatne incon- 
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sequence of an alarm from a house on fire in her neigh* 
bourhood, imagined that she was the Virgin Mary, and 
had a luminous halo round her head. 

I'll. Visions cf the imaginations which have formerly 
been indulged in, of that kind whieh we call waking 
dreams, or castle-building, recurring to the mind in this 
condition, and now believed to have a real existence. I 
have been able to trace this source of the hallucination. 
In osie case, for example, it turned upon an office to 
whsch the individual imagined be had be^i appointed ; 
and it was impossible to persuade him to the oontrary, 
or even that the office was not vacant. He afterwards 
acknowledged that his fancy had at various times been 
fixed upon that appointment, though there were no 
dfoumstanees that warranted him in entertaining any 
esipeeiAtion of it. In a man mentioned by Dr. Mo* 
rison^ the hallucination turned upon circumstances 
whidh had been mentioned when his fortune was told 
by a gipsy. 

IV. Bodily feelings giving rise to irains of associa- 
tions, in the same extravagant manner as in dreaming. 
A man, mentioned by Dr. Rush, imagined that he had 
a CaiFre in his stomach, who had got into it at the Cape' 
of Good Hope, and had oceasicmed him a constant un- 
easiness ever since, in such a case, it is poofaable that 
there had been sonue fixed or ftequent rnieaay^fediing at 
the stomadiy and-that, abdut.the comaftieneement of his 
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oompiaint, lie had been strongly impressed by some 
transaction iti which t Cafire was concerned. 

V. There seems reason to beliere that the hallucma- 
tions of the insane are often influeliced by a certaon 
sense of the new and singular state in which their men- 
tal powers really are, and a certain feeling, though con- 
fused and ill-defined, of the loss of that power over their 
mental processes, which they possessed when in hedHh. 
To a feeling of this kind, I am disposed to refer the 
impression, so common among the insane, of being under 
the influence of some supernatural power. They some- 
times represent jt as the working of an evil spirit, and 
sometimes as witchcraft. Very often they describe it as 
a mysterious and undue influence which some individual 
has obtained over them ; and this influence they often 
represent as being carried on by means of electricity j 
galvanism, or magnetism. This impression being once 
established of a mysterious agency, or a mysterious 
change in the state and feelings of the individual, var- 
ious other incidental associations may be brought into 
connexion with it, according as particular circumstances 
have made a deep impression on the mind. A man 
mentioned by Pinel, who had become insane during the 
French revolution, imagined that he had been guillo- 
tined, — that the judges had changed their mind after 
the sentence was executed, and had ordered his hetii to 
be put on again ; and that the persons intrusted with 
this duty had made a mistake, and put a wrong head 
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upon him. Anpther iij^diyi^ual, ipientioned by Dr. 
GonoUy, imagined that he had been hanged, and brought 
to life by meax^i pf galyauism ; and that the whole of 
his li^e had iioi been rcjitored to him. 

Out of the aame undefined feeling, of mental pro- 
cess, very, different from those of the healthy state, 
probably arises another common impression, namely, of 
iol^^urse with spiritual beings^ visions, and revelations. 
l^he p^ticu^ar character of these, perhaps depends on 
sc^i^.previptif; process of the mind, or strong propensity 
of.tbe.chiiri|eter; and the notion of a supernatural re- 
velation niay procee4 from a certain feeling of the new 
and peculiar manner in which the impression is fixed 
upon the mind* A priest mentioned by Pinel imagin- 
ed, ihat be had a commission from the Virgin Mary, to 
nmr^ A, certain individual, who was accused of infidel- 
itj^^ It is. probable that .the patient, in this case, had 
beei^ jiatnrally of a violent and irascible disposition ; that 
he had come in contact with this person and had been 
annoyed and irritated by infidel sentiments uttered by 
him ; and t|iat a strong feeling in regard to him had thus 
been oxcite^ in his.mind^ which, in his insane state, 
wafi fi)rmed into this vision* 

Wh|?n jtihe mental impression is pf a depressing cha- 
racl|ery Ahitt. modification of the disease is produced wRich 
i8<c^l?d. melancholia. , It seems to differ from mania 
mec^y in the subject of hallnoination, and accordingly 
we find the two modifications pass into each other, — 
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the same patient being, at one time, in a stat^. of melan- 
cholic depression, and at another, of maniacal excite^ 
ment. It is, however, more common for the melaa* 
cholic to continue in the state .of depression, andgene,^ 
rally in reference to one subject ; and the diflS^rence 
between him and the exalted maniac does not appear to 
depend upon the occasional cause. For we sometimes 
find persons, who have become derangM in connexion 
with overwhdming calamities, shew no depr^essioB, nor 
even a recollection of their distresses, but the hi^iest 
state of exalted mania. The difiercaice appears t<^ de- 
pend chiefly upon constitutional peeuliajrities of obarac^ 
ter. 

The most striking peculiarity of melan^olia is ike 
prevailing propensity to suicide ; and there are facts 
connected with this subject, which remarkably illustrate 
what may be called the philosophy of insanity. When 
the melancholic hallucination has fully taken possession 
of the mind, it becomes the sole object of attention, with- 
out the power of varying the impression, or of directing 
the thoughts to any facts or consideraticms calculated to 
remove or palliate it. The evil seems overwhelming 
and irremediable, admitting neither of palliation, conso- 
lation, nor hope. For the process of mind calculated 
to diminish such an impression, or even to produce 
the*hope of a palliation of the evil, is precisely that ex- 
ercise of mind which, in this singular condition, is lost 
or suspended ; namely, a power of chaiiging the subject 
of thought, of transferring the attention to oilier &cts 
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and considerations, and of comparing the maital impress 
sion with these, and with the actual state of external 
things. Under such a conviction of overwhelming and 
hopeless misery, the feeling naturally arises of life being 
a burden, and this is succeeded by a determination to 
quit it. When such an association has once been form- 
ed, it also fiices itself upon the mind, and fails to be cor^ 
rected by those considerations which ought to remove 
it. That it is in this manner the impression arises, and 
not &om any process analogous to the determination of 
a sound *mind, appears, among other circumstances, 
from the singular manner in which it is often dissipat- 
ed ; namely, by the accidental production of some new 
impression, not cfdculated, in any degree, to influence 
the subject of thought, but simply to give a momentary 
direction of the mind to some other feeling. Thus, a 
man mentioned by Pinel had left his house in the night, 
with the . determined resolution of drowning himself, 
when he was attached by robbers* He did his best to 
escape firom them, and, having done so, returned home, 
the resolution of suicide being entirely dissipated. A 
woman, mentioned, I believe, by Dr. Burrows, had her 
resolution changed in the same manner, by something 
falling on her head, after she had gone out for a similar 
purpose* 

A very singular modification occurs in some of these 
cases. With the earnest desire of death, there is com- 
bined an impression of the criminality of suicide ; but 
this, instead of correcting the hallucination, only leads 
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to another and most mtr&6riinsffy mode-^f eflbedng tihe 
purpose ; namely, by eatnmitritig murder^ and^sa dying 
by the hand of justice. SeT^ralinstatioeB ar^ on loeord, 
in which this remarkable mental process was disdnidtiy 
traced and admdwledged ; atid in which there wafi< no 
mixture of malice against ri<ke individuals wba were 
murdered. On thie contrary, these were generally ohiL- 
dren; and, in one of the cases, the uEianiac distiaedy 
avowed his resolution to eomnrit muxder, wii^ tk» view 
of dying by a sentence of hnr, and at die same time his 
determination, that fais victim should be a diiM^^^^s- be 
should thus avoid the additional guilt of sending a per- 
son out of the world in a state of unrepented<sin. - The 
mental process, in such a case, presents a most iuDerest- 
ing subject of reflection. It appears to be purely >a^pnd- 
cess of association, without the power of reasonii^. :I 
should suppose, that there had been at a fenae* peiiod, 
during a comparatively healthy state of thei mentftl fa- 
culties, a repeated contemplation of suicide, whkh had 
been always checked by an immediate oonviedon of its 
dreadftil criminality. In this manner, a stioilg<;ooii- 
nexion had been formed, whi<$h, when the idea, afsui- 
eide afterwards came into the mind, duving tfaeatate of 
insanity, led to the impression of its heinousn^ss, nfOtby 
a process of reasoning, but by simple assooiaitioni - The 
subsequent steps are the distorted reasonings of insanity , 
mixed with some previous impression of the* safe condi- 
tion ofohildren dying in infancy. This exphmatHHi'» I 
think, is strongly countenanced by the consideraAon, 
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tbtit^jhad Ihe id^f^ of th^ criminaluy of.fiuioide been in 
any 4egsee a prooess of rQaisQQiii^, a cdrre^ponding con- 
viefiiosbof tiie guilt of murd^ must have followed it. I 
ifiid^ibQWever^oiieoius)^ whioh ia.at vwanoe with this 
hypothesis. The reasoning of that unfortunate indivi- 
doal wasy that if \i0 comxoitted murder and died by the 
hand 4)f. joiti^ei there would he tiine fon making hus 
peaoe wiiii the Almighty between %he i;riipe and hisex- 
ecutiooiy wfaieh w#uld not be the ca&e if b^ should die 
hyaufcide.. This was a species of ^easoni^gi— but it 
wa»>pttn8ly.therea$omog of insani^« 
• '^' • . ' , • . ■ 

Attempts have been made to rgfi^r insanity to disease 
of bodily organs^ but hitherto .withoji^t jnuch success, 
In^son^e insntancesrwe are able to trape a. conn^i^ion of 
thisjdndi but, in a l^rg^i pr<;fiy(Nrtion^ we can trace no 
bodily diseafie. On this subject) a^in^ell as. various other 
poiiiitS'eooneeted with the phenomena of insanity, ex^ 
tensive and careful observatien will be req^uired, before 
we shall be entitled to advance to any conclusions. In 
rega^'totwhat hay^.b(&en.paUfd the j^o^al causes of in^ 
sanifty, alsb, I suspect there hap^ been a good deal of &1- 
lacy j. arising from considering, as a weralcausei what was 
really a part of the disease* . ThUs, we lind so oiany 
cases of iasana^ referred to ernoncQUS views of religion, 
sa many to love) . bq many to amlHtiony . &c. But» . per-^ 
haps it. may be doubted whether that, which was, in 
tfaB8B>oase^9 considered as <the cause> was not rather, in 
many instanceSf a part of tlie hallucination. This^ I 
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think, iqpplies in a peculiar manner to the important 
subject of religion, which, by a common but very loose 
mode of speaking, is often mentioned as a frequent cause 
of insanity. When there is a consUtutional tendency 
to insanity, or to melancholy, one of its leading modifi- 
cations, every subject is distorted to which the mind 
can be directed, and none more frequently or more re- 
markably than the great questions of religious belief. 
But this is the effect, not the cause ; and the frequency 
of this kind of hallticination, and the various forms 
which it assumes, may be ascribed to the subject being 
. one to which the minds of all men are so naturally direct- 
ed in one degree or another, and of which no man living 
can entirely divest himself. Even when the mind does 
give way under a great moral cause, such as overwhelm-* 
ing misfortunes, we often find that the hallucination 
does not refer to them, but to something entirely dis-r 
tinct ; striking examples of this are mentioned by Pi« 
tiel. 

Insanity is, in a large portion of cases, to be traced 
to hereditary predisposition ; and this is often so strong, 
that no prominent moral cause is necessary for the pro- 
duction of the disease, and probably no moral treatment 
would have any effect in preventing it. We must how- 
ever suppose, that, where a tendency- to insanity eidsts, 
there may be, in many cases, circumstances in mental 
habits or mental discipline, calculated either to favour 
or to counteract the tendency. Insanity frequently 
commences with a state in which particular impressions 
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fix thetiidelves upon the minfd, in a manner entirely dis- 
ptt>|^brtioned to their true relations ; and in which these 
false itttpressions Tail to be corrected by the judgment, 
comparing them with other impressions, or with external 
things. In so far as mental habits may be supposed to fa- 
vour or promote such a condition, this may be likely to re- 
sult from allowing the mind to wander away from the pro- 
per duties of life, or to luxuriate amid scenes of the imagi- 
nation; and permitting mental emotions, of whatever 
kind, to be excited in a manner disproportioned to the 
true relations of the objects which give rise to them; — 
in short, from allowing the mind to ramble among im- 
aginary events, or to be led away by slight and casual 
rela^ns, instead of steadily exercising the judgment in 
the investigation of truth. We might refer to the 
same head, habits of distorting events, and of founding 
upon them conclusions which they do not warrant. 
These, and other propensities and' habits of a similar 
kind, constitute what is called an iil-regulated mind. 
Opposed to it is that habit of cool and sound exercise 
of the understanding, by which events are contemplated 
in their true relations and consequences, and mental 
emotions arise out of them such as they are really cal- 
culated to produce. Every one must be familiar with 
the difference which exists among different individuals, 
in this respect ; and even in the same individual at dif- 
ferent times. We trace the influence of the principle 
in the impression which is made by events coming upon 
us suddenly and unexpectedly ; snd the manner in 
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which the emotion is gradually brought to its proper 
bearings, as the mind accommodates itself to the eventy 
by contemplating it in its true relations. In such a 
mental process as this, we observe the most remarkabk 
diversities among various individuals. In some^ the 
mind rapidly contemplates the event in all its relations, 
and speedily arrives at the precise impression or emo- 
tion which it is in truth fitted to produce. In otherSf 
this is done more slowly, perhaps more imperfectly, 
and probably not without tljie aid of suggestioios from 
other minds ; while, in some, the first ioipression is so 
strong and so permanexit, and resists in such a ms^ocar 
those considerations which might remove or moderate 
it, that we find difficulty in drawing the line betw^ it 
and that kind of false impression which constitutes tl|e 
lower degree of insanity. Habits of mental aj^Ucatioa 
must also exert a great influence ; ,and we certaialy re* 
mark a striking difierence between those who are aceiu- 
tomed merely to works of imagination and taafe, and 
those whose minds have been rigidly exercised to hahifil 
of calm and severe inquiry. A fact ia mexUiooed by 
Dr. Conolly, which, if it shall be confirmed by finrther 
observation, would lead to some mosit important fefleo- 
tions. He states that it appeals from the regist^K^ ef 
the Bicetre, that maniacs of the mire eduoated dssPM 
consist almost entirely of priestS). artists, painters, §eitip^ 
tors, poets, and musicians ; whil^ no instaooe) it iaaaid, 
occurs of the disease in naturalistSi physimns^ 
tricians, or chemists. * 
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'The higher degrees of insanity are in general so dis- 
tihcdy defined in their characters, as to leave no room 
hf doubt in deciding upon the nature of the afiPection. 
But it is otherwise in regard to many of the lower 
modifications; and great discretion is often required, 
in judging whether the conduct of an individual, in 
pfltrticular instances, is to be considered as indicative of 
insanity. This arises from the principle, which must 
never be lost sight of, that, in such cases, we are not to 
decide simply from the facts themselves, but by their 
rdation to other circumstances, and to the previous 
hmiStB and character of the individual. There are 
many peculiarities and eccentricities of character which 
do Bot constitute insanity : and the same peculiarities 
may aflbrd reason for suspecting insanity in one person 
90A not in another ;-^namely, when in the former, they 
httte appeared suddenly, and are much opposed to his 
prerimis uniform character; wh3e to the latter they 
ha^ been long known to be habitual and natural. 
Tbt», acts of thoughtless prodigality and extravagance 
xoBj^'in one person, be considered entirely in accordance 
widi kis uniform character ; while the same acts, com- 
mttfed by a (lerMon fennetfy distinguished by sedate and 
pnidMrt conduct, may give good ground for suspecting 
in«0m^,'-^and in fktt ctmstitute a form in which the 
idBBecton- very often appears. In ohlinary casesof insanity , 
a nmff*s eond«iet is to be tried by a comparison with the 
aiiengt ceiiduet of other men ; but, in many of the cases 
now referred to^ hemust be compared withhis former self. 

Q 
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Another caution is to be kept in mincl, reacting' the 
mental impressions of the individual iii these aKgk^ «r 
suspected cases of insanity ; — ^thatan impiressiofl, ifhieh 
gives reason for suspecting insanity in one case, because 
we know it to be entirely unfounded and imi^nary, 
may allow of no such conclusion in another, in whiiSh h 
has some reasonable or plausible foundation. Insane 
persons indeed often relate stories which hang tog^nhtac 
so plausibly and consistently, that we cannot s^ wbe- 
ther we are to consider then! as indicative of insani^, 
until we have ascertained whether they have ai»y feuad- 
ation, or are entirely imaginary. In one instance which 
was referred to in the discussions respecting a late re- 
markable case, the principal fact alleged against the iaw. 
dividual was, his having taken up a suspicion of the 
fidelity of his wife. But it turned out to be a vetj 
general opinion among his neighbours, that th^ rm^ 
pression was well founded. The same principle applies 
to the antipathies against intimate friends which are 
often so remarkable in the insane. They may be of 
such a nature as decidedly to mark the halliicinatidii of 
insanity, — as when a person expresses a dislike to a 
child, formerly beloved, on the ground that he is not 
really his child, but an evil spirit which has assmned 
his form. This is clearly insanity ; but if the anti- 
pathy be against a friend or relative, without any such 
reason assigned for it, we require to keep in view the 
inquiry, whether the impression be the restrlt of hallu- 
cination, or whether the ^relative has really given aoiy 
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ground for it. In all dight or doubtful cases, much 
diseiel^n should be used In putting an individual under 
lestsaint, and still more in immedii^tely subjecting him 
to eonfinement in an asylum (ot lunatics. But there is 
one modiffication in which all such delicacy must be 
dispensed with,-«*namely» in those melancholic cases 
whieh have shown any tendency to suicide. Whenever 
|hi» propensity has appeared^ no tim^ is to be lost in 
taking the most effectual precautions; and the most 
pain&l iloQsequences have very often resulted, in cases 
el this deseription, from misplaced delicacy apd delay. 

The subject of hallucination, in insanity, we have 
seea, may be either entirely imaginary and groundless, 
or may be a real event viewed in false relations, and 
carried to false consequences. This view of the subject 
bears upon an important practical point which has been 
mueh agitated,— the liability of maniacs to punishment ; 
and which has been ably and ingeniously argued by 
Lord Erskine, in his defence of Hatfield, who fired at 
lus Majesty, King Geor^ IIL The principle con* 
tended for by this eminent person is, that when a 
maniac commits a crime under the influence of an im<p 
pression which is entirely visionary, and purely the 
hallucanadon of insanity, he is not the object of punish* 
ment ; but that, though he may have shown insanity 
in other things, he is liable to punishment, if the im« 
pression under whieh he acted, was true, and the human 
passion arising out of it was directed to its proper object. 
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He illustrates' 'this principle' Vy oimttatSiAiig fb^'cjlfle rf 
Hatfield with tliat of Lord Ferrers. HalfleM l>^d tMkieh 
a fancy that the end if the world ^ras at hatifl, atiiSTtHiMt 
the death of his llVfaj^sty was in some way eoiMlieifttia 
with important cretits which were aBout to ttile |iiaee. 
Lord Ferrers, after sboirng various itdi^a^ns bf^eM^ 
nity, murdered a mail against whom he'wis'knirtirtf^^fck 
harbour deep-rooted Tesenltmerit, on d<J06unt (^ teal 
transaction^, in which that individual had teMeft'^^ 
himself ohnoxioiis to him. The ftrme¥j iJbenefer^^^ilft 
considered as an exampfe' of i!he pure hallii(*h^«i9^(tf 
insanity ; the latter as one ^ human p^siott, foviided 'On 
real events, r«nd 'directed t6 it« propel^ ebjeet. Hatfield^ 
accordingly wjii acquitted ; but' Lord Ferrers war oan^ 
victed ofinurder, aixd executed. The contrast between 
the two cases is sufficiently striking.; but it. mquy' be 
questioned whcthcfr it will bear all that Loid Erskixie 
has founded upon iti There t^vi b^no doubt of th&iiist 
of his propositions, that a person aeiing under the pure 
hallucination of insanity, in regatd to iti^ressioimwliirfi 
are entirely unfounded, is not thfe object of ^imrishmeiit* 
But, the converse does not seem to follow ; namely^ thiit 
the man becomes an object of punishra^nt^Jtwewlyibe- 
cause the imfRression was founded in fact^)aaid beofln«e 
there was a htrman passion directed to it» properidbjeet. 
For it is among the characters of insanity, not tafiliy .to 
call up impressions whi<Ai are entii»ly visionafy^, ttit 
also to distort and exaggerate tbose^ni^hicfa aretrue^^cnd 
to carry them to con^^e^uences which they do not warpsf^ 
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Uf, i^^.fi$Xy(n9Mo^,Qi a sauiid mind,., ^A»,per$opA for in- 
st^p/^^.^rh^ hn^ offered, '^ ^ossitk l?usi;i^s3 wjiipl^ does 
Qpjti.afS^t hU circumstances in iU3ij,^iipportaxit deg^e, 
Ifp^ m9gin^ under the influence of/haUucinatiou, that 
faei&.a ^in«d m^Q) and. thftt^ hi|^ &mil]r is ;reda9ed to 
b^^^^ Naw^ were « wealthy .n^i^ ijindl^r thq influ- 
«ace ef «uch halluc^uatiou^ to commit an outrage on a 
^persoB who ba4 defrauded him of 9^ tpcifling sums, the 
ea^ would afford the^ character x][|entioned by Lord 
Kr$kii})e9r^uman. passion founded upoQ real events, and 
4nre<Hed W its pioper object ; but ]?Loonie,, probably 9 would 
doubt ior a moment^ that the process was as much the 
result of insanity, an if the impression hii4 ^^^ entirely 
visiomiry. In this hypothetical c^sq, indeed, the in- 
jfiry, though real, is slight ; but it doesnji^^aj^pear^ that 
the pgrinciple is necessarily affected by die injury being 
grei.t) 'Or more in relatioa to the result which it leads to 
aoeordiBg to the usual course of human, passion. It 
would vsppear prohabley theirefoi^e) tbat» in deciding a 
fhnhtiol case^ a jury ought to be guided^ not merely by 
the durcumsitaBces of the cas^ itself, but, by the evidencef 
ctf" tr^anily in other things^ This, accordingly, appears- 
ta'hanre been the rule on which a jury acted in another 
naaportant eas^ mentu^aed by I^ord Erskine^ in which 
ao^Miafortunate female, under the influence of insanity,- 
mmdered a.tndu who had seduced and deserted her.- 
Here wa» A real injury of the highest description, and- 
human paasion founded upon it and directed to its 
pnoper object ; but the jury, on proof qf derangement 
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in other things, acquitted the prisoner, who, accordinj^l]^ , 
soon passed into a state of ^^ undoubted and deplorable 
insanity.'^" In the case of Lord Ferrers, ^Iso', it would 
appear, that the decision proceeded, not so niudi upon 
the principle of human passion directed to its propef 
object, as upon an itnpression, that his Lordship'*s pre- 
vious conduct had been indicative of uncontrolled vio- 
lence of temper, rather than actual insanity. 

Some of the points which have been briefly alluded 
to, seem to bear on the practical pari of this important 
8ubject,-f-the intellectual and moral treatment of insa- 
nity* Without entering on any lengthened discussion, 
some leading principles may be referred to the folldwing 
heads:— 

I. It will be generally admitted, that every attempt 
to reason with a maniac is not only fruitless, but rather 
tends to fix more deeply his erroneous impression. An 
important rule, in the management of the insane, will 
therefore be, to avoid every allusion to the subject of 
their hallucination, to remove from them every thing 
calculated by association to lead to it, and to separate 
them from scenes and persons likely to recall or keep up 
the erroneous impression. Hence, probably, in a great 
measure, arises the remarkable benefit of removing the 
insane from their usual residence, friends, and attend- 
ants, and placing them in new scenes, and entirely un- 
der the care of strangers. The actual effect (^ this 
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measure is familiar to every one, who is in uxj degree 
^soQversant with the management of the insane. That 
Uie measure maj have its fiUl effect, it appears to be of 
importance that the patient should not, for a consider- 
able time, be visited bj any friend or acquaintance ; 
but should be separated from every thing connected 
with hifi late erroneous associations^ The danger also 
is well known which attends premature return to homq 
and common associates ; — ^immediate relapse having o£- 
ten followed this, in cases wiiich had be^i going on for 
some time in the most &vouraUe manner. 

II. Occupation* This is referable to two kinds,*-— 
bodily and mentaL The higher states of mania, in 
general, admit of no occupaticm ; but, on the contrary, 
often require coercion. A degree below this may admit 
of bodily occupation, and, when this can be accomplish- 
ed in such a manner as fully to occupy the attention, 
and produce fatigue, there is reason to believe that much 
benefit may result from it. Dr. Gregory used to men- 
tion, a &rmer in the nor^ of Scotland, who had acquir* 
ed uncommon celebrity in the treatment pf the insane ; 
and bis method consisted chiefly in having them con- 
stantly employed in the most severe bodily labour. As 
soon, also, as the situation of the patient will admit of 
it, mental occupation must be considered as of the ut- 
most importance. It should not consist merely of de-> 
sadtiny employment or amusement, but should probably 
be r^ulated by two principles. 1. Occupations ealcu* 
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lated to lead tha mind graduaUy i3ito a cmoeetdhsei^ 
of thought. Whea the meiHol C4«i4itiooi of th« patint 
is such as to make it praotieaUb) iK)|;U]ig ftoiimrsiso 
well as a coarse of historyy tbeleadiBg eveQta hnng'dia- 
tim^tly written out in the Sacm of a taUe, with 4^ediiAf6. 
Thus the attention is fixed in an ea^j and emneetod 
manner9^«--and, ii^ eases whiolf admit of stt(^:ooeM{»alion 
.being continued, t^ effect is oiften astonishii^ 3.> £ti- 
deavourmg to discover the p^tient^s fonner bulnts, and 
favourite pursuits^ at a period previous to thehallu^na- 
tion, and unconnected with it;. and usic^. mcfijps for 
leading his attention to these, I \^»ye alreadi^ ftUfid^ 
io the complete suspension of all £Qi;iner.pttrsaitSt.ai|d 
attachments, which o&m takes plape in ifmr^tft wd 
to a return of them as. hiding ijrequcaatly the,moi$t'naark* 
ed and satisfactory symptom of conva]iescence» This is> 
in such cases, to be considered as a nigp^ not^a cause oS 
the improvement ; but there seems every leasp^ toJhe* 
lieve, that the principle might be acted upon with ad* 
vantage in the moral treatment of certain foro^s of in* 
sanity. On a similar principle, it is probabl^,^ |ib«ffrm 
many cases, p;iuch benefit might result from * i9»Qn^l 
management calculated to revive associations of a pleasr 
ing kind, in regard to circumstances anterior to the oc* 
currence of the noalady. .,*:..• 

III. Careiul claspifipatioA pf th^ ijmAne^.iso .tkiat ;(he 
mild and pesieeful melancholic may pot be b^rras^^drby 
the ravings of the maniaQr The imppita^^eof thi$.«6 
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oiradtaft'; but of still; greats ittiportiinoe it will probably 
h^'to watoh l&e first tk^Anniiigs of reason, and instantly 
ta xcnaofe the patient feotn aU associates by whom his 
^nd tidght bi9 again bewildered. The following case 
•umitiotied by Pinel is cettainly ah extreme one, but much 
importsint refl<^tion ari^s ont of it in reference both to 
Ttkia msd ibe preceding topic. Amusiciaii confined in the 
Bicdke, i» one bf the first symptoms of returning rea- 
•son, made some slight rilusibn to his favourite instru- 
meiit^ tt was immediktf^ty procured ibr Mm;- he oo- 
cupled hinttdf wrthmuriclftnr sevcrrd hours every day, 
said his convalescence seemed to be advancing rapidly. 
But hef was then unfortunately alfowed to come fre- 
qtiently into cbntact with a furious inaniac, by meeting 
Mwitt the^ardens. The rhusiciatfs mind was un- 
•hii^ed ; his violin was dtestroyed ; and he fell bacik into 
a Btiite of insanity, which^ was eoni^dered as confitmed 
«nd hopel<»3S.' ' 

Theste observations contain only a very slight and 
imperfect 'view of a subject of intense intierest The 
mental management of the insane seems to deserve a 
mnch greater degree of attention than has hiljierto been 
devoted to it ; — and it appears to open a field for intel- 
lectual experiment, which proniises tuost interesting 
and important results. There is one such experiment, 
' the effect of which I have contemplated with much in- 
teriEJSt, namely, the influence produced ilpon the insaije 
iby diviiie senace. I have been informed by*Dr. Yel- 
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lowly ) that in the asylum of. Norwich the induence b( 
this has been such, that on seeing the patients tetking 
from service, a stranger could scarcely detect in one of 
them any appearance of insanity ; and that even when 
one has manifested, during service, any degree of rest^ 
lessness or excitement, he has been instantly checked by 
the other patients near him. This interesting fact 
fthows what niay be done ^ and I have no doubt that, 
when the intellectual and moral managem^t of the in- 
sane shall be prosecuted with the attention which is due 
to it, principles will be developed of much practical in^ 
terest on this important subject. There is another ob- 
ject of great importance to which a careful i&t^Hectual 
management appears to be applicable ; I mean the pre- 
vention of insanity in those in whom there exists ^ 
hereditary predisposition to it. I have no dtmbt that 
in this respect much might be done by careful and ap- 
propriate mental culture, commenced in early life ^ and 
that irremediable injury often arises from the want ttf 
it» There is every reason to believe that, in such easei^ 
the tendency is greatly promoted by an ill-regulated 
state of mind, and that in many instances it might be 
prevented by a sound mental discipline. 

Cases of decided insanity in general admit of little 
knental treatment, until the force of the disease has 
been broken in some considerable degree. But, among 
the numerous modifications which come under the view 
of the physician, there are various forms in whi^, by 
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judicious management, a great deal is to be accom* 
plished. Some of these affections are of a temporary 
nature, and have so little influence on a man'*s general 
conduct in life, that they are perhaps not known beyond 
hjis own family, or confidential fiiends. In some of 
these cases, the individual is sensible of the singular 
cl^ange which has taken place in the state of his mental 
powers^ and laments the distortion of his feelings and 
affecliions. He complains, perhaps, that he has lost 
his usual interest in his family, and his usual affection 
£br them.; and that be seems to be deprived of every 
feeling of which he was formerly susceptible. The 
truth is, that the mind has become so occupied by the 
erroneous impiession, as to be inaccessible to any other, 
and incapable of applying to any pursuit, or following 
out a train of thought. 

A most interesting affection of this class often comes 
under the observation of the physician, consisting of 
deep but erroneous views of religion, — generally accom* 
panied with disturbed sleep, and considerable derange^ 
oi^nt of the system, and producing a state of mind 
elosefy bordering upon insanity. It occurs most com- 
monly in young persons of acute and susceptible feelings, 
and requires the most delicate and cautious manage* 
meat. Two modes of treatment are frequently adopted 
in regard to it, both equally erroneous. The one con- 
sist in hurrying the individual into the distraction of 
^nompwji or a rapid journey ; the other, in urging re- 
Ugiowi discussions, and books of profound divinity. 
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Both are oqu^Hiy injadi^iouB) es^e^llyvtk^ h^u^ isfm. 
every atteniQt to.ili$c;u8s th^l]pp^t4^M¥^'e(Kr«to;^ii^U^ 
the di^rted impr^sbn. refers op|y j»^^^ toi fi^ijttis 
hallucination more .deeply. Th« mo^ ^^. ti^eiitin^i; 
which I ha^e foupd.mq^t be»eficidl^€(»i§i&t8.,of ir^^^i^yiir 
exercise^ nfith aUentipjji ta the,}gencjral baalth ; /a?id>iii 
enforcing a course pjf reading. of f^ na^jtM^likdy^J^i^ 
the mind, and carry it forward Jb a qt^eiffei.^t^ia. 
Light reading or mere amusement will not answer the 
purpose, iV r^rul^ cpuraeiof Wstoiy,.^^* fopp^ymen- 
tioned, appears to^ succeed best, aoMi fi^g^^atteotiaai 
by writing out the d^tes and. leading -event^Tii^.^he Spf^ 
of a table. Whq^ the wi^ad has^ he^ .th|ipr gp4miftr 
exercised for somis time^, in a.cQaui«ct^ traHi>^i)H)!^lg^9 
it is often astqj^ishipg tp .obs€yye.tow at ,iprill p^tyLif^rtM) 
the subject which ha4 entirdy oy^owe»ed,it, wi^ia 
complete dissipation of fgmiLer ^rronepus vii^pre$f&i9^. 
A frequent complaint at the commienGeiinemtpf^u^h.§p 
exercise is, that the person finds ,it impofisil^lQ tQifiT^.^h^ 
attention,. or toj^ecoUect the subje(^fiJt)f ^fixk ^fm i^^- 
tences : this. is part of the disease, and^ by perf93i«^9inf)e, 
gradually disapp^i^ This expearo^^t I Jpve h^d 
occasion to make many tim^s^ and it h^j^al^^yfit aff^Hr 
e^ to me pne of extreme interest, I do M^^s^yjhf^rit 
has uniformly ^ucceeded^ Sot the ^feotien freqi^ntly 
passes into confirmed insanity ; but it h^s suci|e^4^in 
a sufficient number of instapces togiveey^ryj^^nrag^- 
ment for a careful repetition of it* The s^me ^simfiir 
tionjs, ftpd the s^me mode of ti»atm«iJ(t, .aK[dy,t^,Ahe 
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ockeY IbttM «t peitti^l 'hallneinfttitfii. The ^ati is, of 
eoMatey to- be Hoisted by reguIiiT e^efcke, and attention 
<^ th^ genera} health, 'which is usually much impaired. 
l%»^ltfbeeions are particularly cottneeted, iii a very in^ 
ckMl;e manner, with a disordered state of the ^omach , 
Md bowels, ahd with -derangements in the female con- 
siittttioB. * Meails adapted to these become, therefore, 
an 'Essential p^»rt of the management 

There has been considerable discirssion respecting the 
distkietioB between insanity and ididcy. ' It ha« been 
said, than tl^ ins^e reas6n justly on fitlse premises ; 
M^'diair idibts Beaton fitlse!y on sound premises. This 
dees^ot seem to be we!l founded. It would appear, 
that a maniac may reason either upon fblse or true pre- 
mises; but ^at, in either case, his reasoning is influ- 
eneed by "distorted views of the relations of things. The 
idiot, on' the other hand, does not reason at all; that is, 
though he may temember the facts, he does not trace 
their relations. Idk)cy appears to consist, in a greater 
orless'degree, in a simply impaired or weakened state 
ef the fi^ntal powers ; but this is not insanity. On 
t^ ^dntxaty, we have seen that; in the insane, certain 
mental powetB may be in the highest state of activity, 
*^the rtemoty iiecalling things long gone by,— the ima- 
gination forming brilliant associations, — every faculty 
ift the highest activity, except the power of tracing cor- 
rect vdations. I have already referitd to a gentleman 
•mentioned' by Ptnel, who possessed, during the paroxysm^. 
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a brilliancj of cone^ptioii and a readiness of meix^iy 
whidb weie not .naUtral to him. Aaothex^ ta^a^j^fA 
by the same writer, who was infatuated with the chimC'- 
ra of perpetual motioii, constructed pieces of meebwism 
whidi were the result of the most profound combina^ 
tioQS^ at the time when he was so mad that he believed 
his head to have been changed. A female meutionedi 
I believe, by Rush) isang with great beauty and sweety 
ness, which she eould not do when she was sane ; and 
a musician ^pluyed, when insane, much l^etter thai;^ 
when he was well. 

In that remarkable obliteration of the meafal facul- 
ties, on the other ha^d, which we call idiq^, fatuity} oc 
dementia, there is none of the distortion of insani^^ 
It is a simple torpor of the faculties, in the h^^ de-. 
grees amounting to total insensibility to every impress 
sion ; and soiyie remarkable facts are connected with the 
manner in which i| arises without bodily disease. A 
man n^ntioned by Dr. Rush, was so violently affected 
by some losses in trade, -that he was deprived ali^ost 
instantly of all his mental faculties. He did not tfik^ 
notice of any thing, not even expressing a d^ir^ foe 
food, but merely taking it when it was put ii^ hi9 
mouth. A servant dressed him in the momiiigy aad 
conducted him to a seat in his parlour, where be re* 
m^ined the whole day, with his body bent forward^ and 
his eyes fixed on the floor. In this -state he continued 
nearly five years, and then recovered completely and iii*> 
ther suddenly. The lusoount whi^h he afterward^ gaTe 
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of bis condition during iUb period "vras, that his mind 
was entirely lost ; and that it was only about two nKmths 
before his final recovery, that he began to have sens»- 
tl^s and thoughts of any kind. These at first served only 
toeon vey fears and apprehensions, especially in the night* 
i&ai6. Of perfect idiocy produced in the same manner by 
a moral cause, an affecting example is given l)y Pinel. 
Two young men, brothers, were carried ofi^ by the con- 
seriptioh, and, in the first action in which they were 
engaged, one of them was shot dead by the side of the 
other. The survivor was instantly struck with perfect 
idiocy. He was taken home to his father^s house, where 
aiiother brother was so affected by the i^ght oi him, 
that he was seised in the same manner ; and in this 
state of perfect idiocy, they were both ineceived into the 
Bicetre. For the production of such aii extraordinary 
result, it is not necessary that the mental impression 
should be of a painful description. Pinel mentions an 
engineer, who, on receiving a flatteritig letter from Robes- 
pierre respecting an improvement he had proposed in 
the construction of cannon, was struck motionless on the 
spot, and soon afl;er conveyed to the Bicetre in a state 
of complete idiocy. I have formerly rderred to various 
exampks of this condition supervening on bodily disease. 
In some of them, the affection was permanent ; in others, 
it was entirely recovered from. 

The most striking illustration of the various shades 
of idiocy, is derived frotti the modifications of intellec- 
•.tual eondition observed in the Cretins of the Yallais. 
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These singular beings are usually . divided into %hxe^ 
classes, which receive the names of cretins, semi-cro^in^, 
and cretins of the third degree. The first of these ola9$- 
es, or perfect cretins, are, in point of intellect, ^cucAj 
removed above mere animal life. Many, of theiQ cannot 
speak, and are only so far sensibl(^ of thQ.coxQpon calls 
of nature, as to go, when excited by huipiger, ,to peaces 
where they have been accustomed to reeeivq th^ir. f^pd. 
The rest of their time is spent, rither in basking in the 
sun, or sitting by the fire, without any. traco of mys^ 
gence. The next class, or se|ni-cretins, show a Ji^her 
degree of intelligence ; they renaember conunpn av^t]s^ 
understand what is said to th^m» s(,nd,e^tesfiL tbeqcisely^ 
in an intelligible manner on the most ^co^^nKnx. subji^ts. 
They are taught to repeat prayers^ but scarce]^ app^ir 
to annex any meaning to the words which they en]|>lny ; 
and they cannot be taught to re^d or write, or i^vei; 4o 
number tbieir fingers. The cretins of < the thif^.4^gi^ 
learn to read and write, though with very little ,un^- 
standing of what they read, except on the nipof; commpp 
topics. But they are acutely alive to tbc^ir own intfsn^, 
and extremely litigious. They aye wil^outp;nidem^pr 
discretion in the direction of their affairs, a^d ^he legis- 
lation of their conduct ; yet obstinate and u^i?Edl|iQgjJ;o 
be advised. Their memory is good as to ..lifl^ {tf^ 
have seen or heard, and they learn to imitate w)i^i(i|hey 
have observed in various arts, as machinery,, p^inti^gt 
sculpture, and architecture; but it is me^re inaction 
without invention. Some of them learn xpusii; ii; t^e 
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Stole tflanner ; and others attempt poetry of* the lowest 
kfiid, distinguished hy mere rhyme. It is said, that none 
6f thefti can be taught arithmetic, but I do not know 
n^hethlfer tMk has been ascertained to be invariably true ; 
— Hihere is lio doubt that it is a very general peculiarity. 
^ The imbecile in other situations show characters very 
ahdogoUs io these. Their memory is often remarkably 
Y^tetitive ; but it appears to be merely a power of retain-* 
fiig ftcte or words in the ofder and connexion in which 
Aey hate been presented to them, without the capacity 
bf * tracing relations, and forming new associations. In 
iHi^ manner, they sometimes acquire languages, and 
tv^eri' -private a name for a kind of scholarship ; and they 
feam id imitate in various arts^ but without invention^ 
The deficiency appears to be in the powers of abstract- 
iilg, reco^Mning, and tracing relations ; consequently 
they are deficient in judgment, for which these processes 
ate necessary. The maniac, on the other hand, seizes 
tbUtionS' acutely, rapidly, and often ingeniously,— but 
itot * soutiffly. ' They are only incidental relations, to 
wMcfa he is led by some train of association existing in 
his owtiinlnd; but they occupy his attention in such 
a mantier, that he does not admit the consideration of 
other relations, or compare them with those which have 
fixed themselves upon his mind. 

The states of idiocy and insanity, therefore, are clearly 
distinguisbed in the more complete examples of both ; 
but tnany instances occur in which they pass into each 
other, and wliere it is difficult to §ay to which of the 
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affectioiK the case is to be referred* I belieye thej ^^y 
also be, to a certain extefit, eembined ; or that thiece 
may be a certain diminution of the mental powers existr 
ing along with that disteirdon which constitutes iaslhnit}^^ 
They likewise alternate with one another,**Buuai9eal 
paroxysms often leaving the patieaat, in the int^vals, in 
a state of idiocy. A very interesting modifipatioa ^( 
another kind is mentioned by Pinel. Five yowg men 
were received intp the Biedtre, whose intellectual faeuJU 
ties appeared to be really obliterated ; and diey cwatijiiied 
in this state for periods of firom diree to upwaxds of 
twelve months. They were then aetaed with ftfftmjsva^ 
of considerable violence, which continued from fifteen to 
twenty-five days, after wkich they all entkely reeovesed* 
Idiocy can seldom be the subject either of viedkal ^ 
moral treatment ; but the peculiar characters of it often 
become the object of attention in courts of law^ in re^ 
lation to the competency of imbecile persrais to manage 
their own affairs ; and much difiSculty often oosurs in 
tracing the line between competene^ and incompetency. 
Several years ago a case occurred in. Edinburgh^ whi^ 
excited much discussion, and shows, in a striking man* 
ner, some of the peculiarities of this conditio^a of the 
mental faculties.-— A gentleman of considerable property 
having died intestate, his heirrat-law was a youngs 
brother, who had always been reckoned very d^cient 
in intellect ; and, consequently, his relatiyes now brou^t 
an action into the Court of Session, for the purpose oC 
finding him incompetent, and obtaining the authority 
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of ^e Odurt for putting faim under trustees. In the 
mv«6tiga€ion of this esse, vwdous respeetable persons 
d^sed, that they had long known the individual, and 
considered hiin as decidedly imbecile in his Understand* 
ing) and incapable of managing hb affairs. On the 
oth^ hand, most respectable evidence was {nroducedy 
diat be had been, when at school, an excellent scholar 
in the languages, and had repeatedly acted as a private 
tator to boys ;<-— that he was remarkably attentive to bis 
own interest, and very strict in making a bargain ; that 
he had been proposed as a candidate for holy orders^ 
and, em Im first examination in the languages, had ac- 
quitted himself wdl ; but that, in the subsequent trials, 
in ix^ich the candidate is required to deliver a du^course, 
he had been found incompetent. The Coart of Session, 
afiter long pleadings, decided that this individual was 
incapable of managing his affairs. The case was then 
appealed to the House of Lords, where^ after farther 
protracted proceedings, this decisien was affirmed. I 
was well acquainted with this person, and was decidedly 
of opinion that he was imbecile in his intellect. At my 
suggestion the following experiment was made, in the 
course of the mvestigation. A small sum of money 
WM given him, with directioi» to spend it, and present 
an account of his disbursement, with the addition of 
the various articles^ He soon got rid of the money, 
but was found totally incapable of this very simple pro- 
cess of arithmetic, though die sum did not exceed a 
few shillings* This individual, then, it would appear. 
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poesessed thfi smtplt state of itifemoiTv ^ieh^'etmbWd 
him to acquire I«nguag«';'lmt J imsi deficfiettt 'ivi'<tif^ 
capacity o£ cbidbimkig^ vdleGtitig^ oricotepi^ing/ "'ffift 
total inabHitf^to perfotai^^^e most iS(inlpl^pi^6(^M>'<^ 
arithmeue was a pTomioent ciiamater lii the cafi^'aiitK 
logous to wha^' I >h|ive' already 6tftted'i^ r^atdto^thift 
Cretins. In doubtftil Cases of tJhe kiod, I thitfk^<|hil; 
might be employied as u «ie^v^ test, with advta^ti^; 
ibr it pfobflUywilindl be' dodibtari, that a p^sdn; ith^ 
is ineap^le of sucdi a 'pfoeess^ i» ineompe««&l{'to^iManag^ 
his affairs. - • ' ' ' • - "-"i ^•' ^ 

I jptras lately concridted^ and 'examined before a- |^ry, 
respeodng another youngs gaitlema% the chief peoidiari^ 
ty of whose mental condikiott 'is^ai total want) of^'tiie 
poinreE of tmeing erialtionB :beth £us' toitime and nuttribefs. 
He is about tieenty^ehcyeais of >age^<of a vespectable 
and wealthy, femily, and* hag been ><edueaeed~witih every 
care. He has made considerable proficieacy in the hn^ 
guages; his memory is good, especially for dafiis, and 
he has a considerable turn for music. His deficiency 
is shown by such examples as the fidlowing; "Inlaid 
befi»e him^ti faalf^eareiieigny a half-crown, and- a^ &ar 
shilUngs^ but hcioould' not, after repeated attempts^ tell 
the amoant* He was shown a very coinnieRi silner 
watch, and « hatidscmie gold watoh, aiad being: asked 
theb val^e, he atniswered consectly, about three ior four 
pounds for the one, and forty guineas for the other. 
Being then asked, if they were to be exchanged^ how 
much mcoiey the owner of the gold watch woiild have to 
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i»C4ivein<a€l4iiti(m tatlwisiiYeiiwacdif be said about three 
ptm^Byf^ad eould not be^bEov^^.to^vejamtre ooneot 
amwer» He tells hi» nge^eerreotly^iand the year m 
«hiehr)be,wiB:bQm^4>iit if iaskmicfaow maiij ydars there 
ar^.b^df^een 1810 and ]j636 be< eatmot gnrea coorreot 
aiaipwer, , He showt veviom' flKtraYagancies.in his irations 
r^pe0ttng mmiyjot^the ordiiiary affaiia of life, buthe 
is.cjKPeftiliof hisnumey^andiii his twdinary .oottduet is 
ipdotle^aBd^miaUe. Fe(iiiirlhe*fef4»whieh'Iha¥e8tBted» 
the jwry -feusd htm ineompeteot^ and gave lauthority 
for placing him under trustees. 
/ .It is a.stngular fiiot» that the indole are^ in gene- 
mK'ioicMniely attentive to.^iy lown interest^ and per- 
haps .n}est> cenuQDOBly canttotas . in- tlmr psodeedings, 
Rufineus exUmagaocei absurd ^scbanesi and quixvtic 
ideaSi^f liberality and magDi^oeacr^aBe more allied to 
insanity ^^-HtbefdnuerniayfaeGome the dupes of othecs, 
biH it is the latter who are mosi Ubely to. inrolve and 
imin. thsttisehres* i. 

f Before Utmag the subject aS Insanity, there is a 
point of great intettst, which wiay be. brfefly referred to. 
It beai^ in a Tery striking manner, upm what jnay be 
called tbe pathology of the mentalr poWers,-»«4y|itI pxi9- 
swae uot to tooeh upon it, ex(»ps intlie slightest man- 
ner. In the language of oopnnon Isfi?, we sometime^r 
speak Off a moral insanity, in whieh a man Yusbes 
headlong tfatough a course of vice and crime, regardless 
of every moral restraint, of every sociiil tie, and of all 
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consequences, whether more immediate or future. Yet, 
if we take the most melancholy instance of this kind 
that can be furnished by the history of human depravity, 
the individual may still be recognised, in regard to all 
physical relations, as a man of a sound mind ; and he 
may be as well qualified as other men, for the details of 
business, or the investigations of science. He is correet 
in his judgment of all th^ physical relations of things ; 
but in regard to their moral relations, eveiy correct feel- 
ing appears to be obliterated. If a man, then^ may thus 
be correct in his judgment of all physical relations, 
while he is losf to* every moral relation, wi^'have stnn^ 
ground fw believing, that there k in his constitutioa a 
power, distinct firom reason, but trhieh lu)lds the same 
sway over his moral powers, that reason ^^ among his 
intelleetual ; and that the influence of this power may 
be weakaied or lost, while reason remains unimpaired. 
This is the moral principle, or the power of conscience. 
It has been supposed by some to be« modification of 
reason, but the considerations now referred to appear to 
favour the opinion of their being distinct. That this 
power should so completely lose its sway, while reason 
remains unimpsdred, is a point in the moral constitu- 
tion of man which it does not belong to the physieian 
to investigate. The fitct is unquestionable ;'-**the solu- 
tion is to be sought for in the records of eternal truth. 
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IV.— SPECTRAL ILLUSIONS. 

The theory of spectral illusions is closely connected 
with that of the affections treated of in the preceding 
parts of this section ; and I shall conclude this subject 
with a very brief notice of some of the most authentic 
facts relating to them, under the following heads. 

I. False perceptions, or impressions made upon the 
senses only, in which the mind does not participate. 
Of this class there are several modifications, which have 
been Feferred to under the subject of perception ;— I 
add, in this place, the following additional examples.—- 
A gentleman of high mental endowments, now upwards 
of eighty years of age, of a spare habit, and enjoying 
uninterrupted health, has been, for nearly twelve years, 
liable to almost daily visitations from spectral figures. 
They, in general, present human countenances ; the 
head and upper parts of the body are distinctly defined ; 
—the lower parts are, for the most part, lost in a kind 
of cloud. The figures are various ; but he rfcognises 
the same. countenances repeated from time to time,— ^ 
particularly, of late years, that of an elderly woman^ 
with a peculiarly arch and playful expression, and a 
dazzling brilliancy of eye, who seems just ready to speak 
to him. They appear also in various dresses, such as, 
— ^that of the age of Louis XIV., — ^the costume of an- 
cient Rome,-^that of the modem Turks und Gr^ks> 
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but more frequently of late, as in the case of the female 
now mentioned, in an old-fiishioned Scottish plaid of 
tartan, drawn up and brought forward over the head, 
and then crossed below the chin, as the plaid was worn 
by aged women in his younger days. He can seldom 
recognise, among the spectres, any figure or countenance 
which he remembers to have seen ; but his own face has 
occasionally been presented to him, gradually undergo- 
ing the change from youth to manhood, and from man- 
hood to old age. The figures appear at various times 
of the day, both night and morning ; — they continue 
before him for some time, and he sees them almost 
equally well with his eyes open or shut, — in fall day- 
light or in darkness. They are almost always of a 
pleasant character, and he seems to court their presence, 
as a source of amusement to him. He finds that he 
can banish them by drawing his hand across his eyes, 
or by shutting and opening his eyelids once or twice 
for a second or two,-^but, on these occasions, they often 
appear again soon after. The figures ar» sometimes of 
the size of life, and sometimes in miniature ; but they 
are always defined and finished with the clearness and 
minuteness of the finest painting. They sometimes 
appear as if at a considerable distance, and gradnally 
approach until they seem almost to touch his face : — at 
other times they float from side to side, or disappear in 
ascending or descending. In general, the countenance 
of the spectre is presented to him, but on some occa- 
,sion$ he sees %h^ back of the head, both of males and 
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females, exhibitmg vnnous fashions of wigs and head* 
dTes8C8,-**p«rtic(ularly the floving, fidl-bottonied wig of 
a fonner age. At the time when these visions began 
to aj^pear to him, he was in the habit of taking little or 
no wine ; and this ha» been his comrnon pmotice evev 
since ; but he finds that any addition to his usual 
quantity of wine increases the number and vivacity of 
the visions. Of the efl^t q£ bodily iUness he can give 
no account, except that once, when he had a cold and 
took a few drops of laudanum, the room appeared entirely 
filled with peculiarly brilliant objects, g(dd and silver 
ornaments, and precious gems; but. the spectral visions 
were either not seen, or less distinct. 

I leave this remarkable case as it stood in former 
editions of this work. Soon after the publicaMon of. the 
fourth edition, this gentleman had an attack in his head, 
followed by confusion of thought, and loss of the use. of 
the English language, as mentioned in page 1S2 of the 
present edition. After that time less was known of his 
spectral illusions; but it was ascertamed thai; he was 
still liable to th^n. On one occasion, in particular, he 
saw the figure of his deceased wife, who seemed to 
beckon to him to follow her through a window ; and he 
actually made his way through the window, and fell on 
the lawn, a height of between seven andeightfeet. He 
got up instantly, and followed the apparition into the 
garden and conservatory, which had been a frequent re- 
sort of his lady. He then met his overseer, told him 
what had occiurred, and asked him whether he had not 

R 
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seen his wife. Upon being reminded that she was dead> 
he seexAed to awake as from a dream, and returned to 
the house, and he never again was heard- to allude to 
the occurrence. — This gentleman died in 1836» without 
any particular, change in' the circumstances now referred 
to, until a day or two before his death, when he fell, in- 
to a state of stupor. 

Another gentleman, who died some time ago at the 
age of eighty, for several years before his death never 
sat down to table at his meals, without the impression of 
sitting down with a large party, dressed in the fa^ion^of 
fifty years back. This gentleman was blind of. one eye, 
and the sight of the other was very imperfect : on this 
account he wore over it a green shade ; and he had often 
before him the image of his own countenance, as if.it 
were reflected from the inner surface of the shade. A 
very remarkable modification of this class of illusions 
has been communicated to me by Dr. Dewar of Stirling. 
It occurred in a lady who was quite blind, her eyes being 
also disorganized andsunk. She never walked 09 1 widiout 
seeing a little old woman with a red cloak nnd a crutch, 
who seemed to walk before her. She h^d no illusions 
when within doors. 

The. case of a gentleman has been communicated to 
mc, who has been all his life affected by the. appearance 
df spectral figures. To such an extent does this pecu- 
liarity exist, that, if he meets a friend in the street, he 
cannot at first satisfy himself whether he really sees the 
individual or a spectral figure. By close attention be 
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Can remftrk a difference between them, in the outline of 
the feal figure bdng more distinctly defined than that 
of die spectral ; but in general, he takes means for cor- 
recting his visual impression by touching the figure, or 
by listening to the sound of his footsteps. He has also 
the power of calling up spectral figures at his will, by 
directing his attention steadily to the conception of his 
own mind ; and this may either consist of a figure or a 
scene which he has seen ; or it may be a composition 
created by his imagination. But though he has the 
&culty of producing the illusion, he has no power of 
banishing it ; and when he has called up any particular 
spectral figure or scene, he never can say how long it 
may continue to haunt him. The gentleman is in the 
prime of life, of sound mind, in good health, and en- 
gaged in business. Another of his family has been 
affected in the same manner, though in a slighter 
degree. 

II. Real dreams, though the person was not at the 
time sensible of having slept, nor, consequently, of hav- 
ing dreamt. A person, under the influence of some 
strong mental impression, drops asleep for a few seconds, 
— perhaps without being sensible of it : some scene or 
person connected with the impression appears in a dream, 
and he starts up under the conviction that it was a spec- 
tral appearance. I have formerly proposed a conjec- 
ture, by which some of the most authentic stories of 
second sight may be referred to this principle ; others 
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seem to be referable to the prineiple to be mentioned 
under the next head. Several cases 'mentioned by Dr. 
Hibbert ate 4^80 clearly of the nature of dreams. The 
analogy between dreaming and speetral illusions is also 
beautifully illustrated, by an anecdote which I received 
from the gentleman to whom it occurred, an eminent 
medical frirad. Having sat up late one evening, imder 
considerable anxiety about one of his children who was 
ill, he fell asleep in his chair and had a frightful dream, 
in which the prominent figure was an immense baboon^ 
He awoke with the fright, got up instandy, ai^ walked 
to a table which was in the middle of the room. He was 
then quite awake, and quite conscious of the artides 
around him; but, close by the wall, in the end of tiie 
apartment, he distinctly saw the baboon, making thesame 
horrible, grimaces which he had seen in his dream ; and 
the spectre continued visible for about halfa minute. 

III. Intense mental conceptions so strongly impress* 
ed upon the mind as, (or the moment, to be bdieved to 
have a real existence. This takes place, when, along 
with the mental emotion, the individual is placed in 
circumstances in which external impressions are very 
slight,<^as^itude, faint light, and quiescence of body. 
It is a state closely bordering upon dreaming, though 
the vision occurs while the person is in the waking states 
The following example is mentioned by Dr. Hibbert. 
A gentleman was told of the sudd^i death of an old and 
intimate friend, and was de^Iy affected by it. The im* 
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pression, though partisUy banished hj the business of 
the day, was renewed, from time to time, by oonvwsing 
on the siabjeet with his fanatly and other friends. After 
^xpper, he went by himself to walk in a small eourt be- 
biad his house, which was bounded by ejttensive gar* 
dens. The sky was clear, and the night serene ; and 
no light was falKng upon the eourt from any of the win- 
dows. As he walked down stairs, he was not thinking 
of any thing connected with his deceased fHend; but, 
when he had proceeded, at a slow pace, about half-way 
across the eourt, the figure of his friend started up be« 
foKT. him in a most distinot mamier at the opposite angle 
of the eourt. ^' He was not) in his usual dress, but in 
z, £oat of a difl^ent eolvur which he had for some 
months left off weanng. I could even remark a figured 
test, whidi he had also worn about the same time ; 
also a oolouced silk handkerchief around his neck, in 
which I had used to see hira in a morning ; and my 
powers of vision seemed to become more keen as I gazed 
on the phantom before me.^^ The nanrat»r then men- 
tions the indescribable feeling which shot^througb bis 
frame ; but he soon recovered himself, and walked brisk- 
ly up to the spot, keeping bis eyes intently fixed upon 
the spectre. As' he approached the spot, it vanished, not 
by sinking into the earth, but^seeming to melt insensi- 
bly into air.* 

A similar example is. related by a most intelligent 

• * Hibbvrt on Apparitions; p. 470, second edition. 
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writer in the Christian Observer for Oetob«r 1829. 
« An ititJmate &iend of my early years, and «K>st hap- 
py in his domestic arrangements, lost his wife under 
the most painful circumstances, suddenly, just after Ae 
had apparently escaped from the dangers of an untoward 
confinement with her first child. A few weeks afbex 
this melancholy event, while travelling during the night 
on horseback, and in all probability thinking over his 
sorrows, an^ contrasting his present cheerless prospects 
with the joys which so lately gilded the hours of his 
hajppy home, the fcitm of his lost relative sqppeared to 
be presented to him, at a little distance in advance. 
He stopped his horse, and contemplated the vision wilii 
great trepidation, till in a few seconds it vanished away. 
Within a few days of this appearance, while lie was sit- 
ting in his solitary parlour late at night, reading by 
the light of a shaded taper, the door, he thought, open- 
ed, and the form of his deceased partner entered,«^a6- 
sured him of her complete happiness, and enjoined him 
to follow her footsteps.'*^ This second appearance was 
probably a dream ; the first is distinctly referable tatbe 
principles stated in the preceding observations. 

An interesting case, referable to this head, is de- 
scribed by Sir Walter Scott, in bis work on DaEoonolo- 
gy and Witchcraft. Not long after thb death of a late 
illustrious poet, who had filled, while living, a great* 
station in the eye of the public, a literary friend, to 
whom the deceased had been well known, was engaged, 
during the darkening twilight of an autumn eyening. 
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itt porusing one of the publications which professed to 
detiil the habits and opinions of the distinguished indi- 
vidual who was now no more. As the reader had en- 
joyed the intimacy of the deceased to a considerable de- 
gfee« he was de^ly interested in the publication, which 
contained some particulars relating to himself and other 
£riends. A visitor was sitting in the apartment, who 
was also ei^aged in reading. Their sitting-room open- 
ed into an entrance-halU rather fantastically fitted up 
with ariides of armour, skins of wild animals, and the 
like. It was when laying down .his book, and passing 
into this hall, through which the. moon was. beginning 
to shine, that the individual of whom I speak saw, right 
befinre him, and in a standing posture, the exact repre- 
sentation of his departed friend, whose recollection had 
been so strongly brought to his imagination. He stop- 
ped for a single moment, so as to notice the wonderful 
aceaxBicj with which fancy had impressed upon the bo- 
dily eye the peculiarities of dress and posture of the il- 
lustrious poet. Sensible, however, of the delusion, he 
f^t no sentiment save that of wonder at the extraordi- 
nary accuracy of the resemblance, and stepped onwards 
towards the figure, which resolved itself, as he approach- 
ed, into the various materials of which it was composed.. 
These were merely a screen, occupied by great-coats, 
shawls, plaids, and such other articles as usually are 
found in a country entranoe-hdl.*^ 

Pn this part of the subject, I shall only add the fol- 
lowing example, which I have received from Dr. Andrew 
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Combe. A gentleman, a friend of his, had m his house 
a number of phrenological easts, among which was par- 
ticularly conspicuous a bust of Curran. A servant girl 
belonging to tiie family, after undergoing great fatigue, 
awoke early one morning, and beheld at the foot of her 
bed the apparition of Curran. He had the same pale 
and cadaverous aspect as in the bust, but he was now 
dressed in a sailor's jacket, and his- face was decorated 
with an immense pair of whiskers. In a state of extreme 
tenor she awoke her* fellow-servant, and asked whether 
she did not see the spectre. She, however, saw nothing, 
and endeavoured to rally her out of her ahmn ; — but 
the other persisted in the reality of the apparition,, which 
continued visible for several minutes. The gentleman^ 
it appears, at that time kept a pleasure yaiiht, the sea- 
men belonging to which were frequently in the house. 
This, perhaps, was the origin of the sailor^s dress in 
which the spectre appeared ; — and the immense whis- 
kers had also: probably been borrowed from one of these 
occasional visitors. 

To the same principle we are probably to refer the 
stories of the apparitions of murdered persons, haunting 
the murderer, until he was driven to give himself up to 
justice: many examples of this kind are on record. 
Similar effects have resulted in other situations from 
intense, mental excitement. A gentleman mentioned by 
Dr. ConoUy, when in great danger of being wrecked in 
a boat on the Eddystone roek^, said he actually saw his 
fiimily at the moment. In similar circumstances of ex- 
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treme and immediate danger, others have described the 
historjr of their past lives, \mng represented to them in 
sudi a vivid manner, that at- a single glance^the whole 
was before them, without the power of bamithing the 
impression. Of this I have received a very remarkable 
example, in the caise of a naval officer, who fell overboard 
and was taken up in a state of suspended animation, 
from which he was recovered by the usual means. In 
giving an account of his feelings, he stated his only dis- 
tinct recollection to be,-*-that, in the act of drovnaing, 
as it might correctly be called, the whole events of his 
past life were represented to him at the instant in the 
most clear and striking manner. 

To this head we are also to refer some of the . stories 
of second sight,-~namely, by supposing tJiat they con- 
sisted of spectrar illusions arising out of strong mental 
impression, and by some natural coincidence fulfilled in 
the same manner as we have seen in regard to dreams. 
Many of diese anecdotes are evidently embellished and 
ex^gerated ; but the following I have received from a 
most respectable clergyman, as being to his personal 
knowledge strictly true. In one of the Western Isles 
of Scotland, a congregation, was assembled on a Sunday 
morning, and in immediate expectation of the aj^ear- 
ance of the clergyman, when a man staxted up, uttered 
a seream, and stood looking to the pulpit, with a: coun- 
tenance . expressive of terror. As soon as he could be 
prevailed on to speak, he exclaimed, ^^ Do you not see 
the minister in the pulpit, dressed in a shroud T^— ^A 
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few minutes after this occurrence, the clergyman appear-* 
ed in his place, and conducted the service, apparently' 
in his usual health ; biit in a day or two aft«: was taken 
ill, and died before the following Simday. 

The effect of opium is well known in giving an im-* 
pression of reality to the visions of conception' or imagi- 
nation : several striking examples of this will be fimnd 
in the Confessions of an C^ium Eater. These arc in 
general allied, or actually amount, to the delusions of 
delirium, but they are sometimes entirely of a different 
nature. My respected friend, the late Dr. Gregory, 
was accustomed to relate a remarkable instance which* 
occurred to himself. He had gone to the north coun- 
try by sea, to visit a lady, a near relation, in whom he 
felt deeply interested, and who was in an advanced state 
of consumption! In returning from the visit, he had 
taken a moderate dose of laudanum, with the view of 
preventing sea-sickness, and was lying on a couch in the 
cabin, when the figure of the lady appeared before him 
in so distinct a manner that her actual presence could 
not have been more vivid. He was quite awake, and 
fully sensible that it was a phantasm produced by the 
opiate, along with his intense niental feeling, but he wa» 
unable by any effort to banish the vision. 

Some time ago I attended a gentleman, affected with 
a painful local disease, requiring the iise of large opiates, 
but which often failed in producing sleep. In one 
watchful night, there passed before him a long and 
regular exhibition of characters and transactions, con- 
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neeted witb certain occutrences which had been the sub- 
ject of much conversation in Edinburgh some time be- 
ford. The characters succeeded each other with all the 
regularity and vividness of a theatrical exhibition : he. 
heard their conversation, and long speeches that were 
occasionally made, some of which were in rhyme ; and' 
he distinctly remembered, and repeated next day, Icmg. 
passages from these poetical effusions. He was quite< 
awake, and quite sensible that the whole was a phan- 
tasm; and he remarked, that, when he opened his eyes, 
the vision vanished, but instantly re-appeared whenever 
be closed them. 

IV. Erroneous impressions connected with bodily 
disease, generally disease in the brain. The illusions, 
in these cases, arise in a manner strictly analogous to- 
dreaming, and probably consist of former conceptions 
recalled iixto the mind, and believed for the time to have 
a real and present existence. The diseases, in connex-^ 
ion with which they arise, are generally of an apoplectic 
or inflammatory character, — sometimes epileptic; and 
they are very frequent in the affection called delirium 
tremens, which is produced by a continued use of intox-^ 
icating liquors. Dr. Gregory used to mention in his 
lectures a gentlem^i liable to epileptic fits, in whom the 
paroxysm was generally preceded by the appearance of 
an old woman in a red cloak, who seemed to come up to 
him, and strike him on the head with her crutch ; at 
that instant, he fell down in the fit. It is probable that 
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there was in this ease a sudden sttaek of headaefa connect- 
ed widi the accession of the paioxysnr, and thatthk led 
to the vision in the same manner as bodily feelings give 
rise to dreams. One of the most singular eases on re- 
cord, of spectnd illusions referable to this' dass, is that 
of Nicolai, a bookseller in Berlin, as described by him- 
self, and quoted by Dr. Ferriar. By strong mental 
emotions, he seems to have been thrown into, a sM» 
bordering upon mania; and, while in this condition^ 
was haunted constantly while awake, for. several months^ 
by figures of men, women, animals, and btxds. A 
similar case is mentioned by Dr. Alderston;*-t->a oimn^ 
who kept a dram-shop, saw a soldier endeavouring to 
force himsdf into bis house in a menacing -manmar ; 
and, in rushing forward to prevent him, he was aaton-^ 
ished to find it a phantom. He had afterwards a suc- 
cession of visions of persons long dead, and others who 
were living. This man was cmred by Meeding and pur- 
gatives ; and the source of his first vision was traced to 
a quarrel which he had, some time before, with a 
drunken soldier. A gentleman from America, who is 
also mentioned by Dr. Alderston, was seized with. severe 
headach, and complained of troublesome dreams ; aod, 
at the same time, had distinct visions of his wife and 
family, whom he had left in America. In the state of 
delirium tremens such visions are common, and- assume 
a variety of forms. I have known a patient describe 

* Edinburgh Medical Journal, vol. vi. 
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diaAi]i0tly.a dance of fituries, going on in die floor of the 
spoitaient, and give a most minute account of their 
figures and dcesses. 

/SiBBtiar phantasms: oeeur in Tsrious forms, in febrile 
dseaaes. A lad]r whom I attended some years ago, on 
aoeount of an inflammatory aflSection of the chest, awoke 
her husband one night, at the commencement of her 
diswrder, and begged him to get up instantly. She said 
she had distinctly seen a man enter the apartment, pass 
the loot of her bed, and go into a closet which entered 
fiom the opposite side of the room. She was quite 
awake, and fully conyinoed of Ae reality of the appear- 
ancB ; and, even after the closet was examined^ it was 
fiyund: almost impossible to convince her that it was a 
delusion. There are numerous examples of this kind 
on record. The writer in the Christian Observer, late- 
ly xefiMTised to, mentions a lady, who, during a severe 
illness, repeatedly saw her father, who resided at the 
distance of many hundred miles, come to her bedside^ 
and, withdvawing the curtain, address her in his usual 
voice and manner. A farmer, mentioned by the same 
writer, in returning from a market, was deeply affected 
by a most extraordinary brilliant light, which he 
thought he saw upon the road,^ and by an appearance, 
in Ae light,, which he supposed to he our ' Saviour. He 
waa greatly alarmed, and.is^rring his horse, galloped 
hofne; remained, agitated during the evening ; was seiz- 
ed with typhus fever, then prevailing in the neighbour- 
hood, and died in about ten days. It was afterwards 
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ascertained that on the morning of the day of the sup- 
posed vision, before he left home, he had complained of 
headach and languor ; and there can be no doubt, that 
thie speotfalappearanoewa&cbnnected with the commence- 
ment of the fever. — Entirely analogous to this, but 
still more striking in its circumstances, is a case whidi 
I have received from an eminent medical friend ; and 
the subject of it was a near relation of his own* a lady 
about fifty years of age. On returning one evening 
from a pajty, she went into a dark room, to lay aside 
soine part of her dress, when she saw distinctly befi»e 
her the figure of death, as a skeleton, with his arm up- 
lifted and a dart in his hand. He instantly aimed a 
blow at her with the dart, which seemed to strike hei: 
on the left side. The same night she was seized with 
fever, accompanied by symptoms of inflammation in.the 
left side ; but recovered after a severe illness. So strong- 
ly was the vision impressed upon her mind, that, even 
for some time after her recovery, she could not pass the 
door of the room in which it occurred, without discover-:- 
ing agitation,— declaring that it was there she met with 
her illness. 

A highly intelligent friend whom I attended, several 
years ago, in a mild but very protracted fever, without 
delirium, had frequent interviews with a spectral visitor, 
who presented the appearance of an old andgrey-headed 
man, of a most benignant aspect. His visits were al- 
ways coiiducted exactly in the same manner : he enter- 
ed the room by a door which was on the left-hand side 
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of the bed, passed the end of the bed, and seated him- 
self on a chair on the right-hand side: he then fixed his 
eyes upon the patient with an expression of intense* 
interest and pity, but never spoke ; continued distinctly 
visible for some seconds, and then seemed to vanish into' 
air. His visits were sometimes repeated daily for several 
diays, but sometimes he missed a day : — and the appear-* 
ance continued for several weeks^ The same gentleman, 
on another occasion, when in perfect health, sitting in his 
parlour in the evening, saw distinctly, in the comer of 
the room, a female figure in a kneeling posture, who 
continued visible for several seconds. 

In a lady, whose case is mentioned in the Edinburgh' 
Journal of Science' for April 1830, there was an illusion 
affecting both sight and hearing. She repeatedly heard' 
her husband'^s voice calling to her by name, as if from 
an adjoining room ; and on one occasion saw his figure 
most distinctly, standing before the fire in the drawing- 
room, when he had left the house half an hour before. 
She went and sat down within two feet of the figure, 
supposing it to be her husband, and was greatly aston- 
ished that he did not answer when she spoke to hiin.*^ 
The figure continued visible for several minutes, then 
moved towards a window at the farther end of the room, 
and there disappeared. A few days after this appear- 
ance, she saw the figure of a cat lying on the hearth- 
rug ; and, on another occasion, while adjusting her hair 
before a mirror, late at night, she saw the countenance 
of a friend, dressed in a shroud, reflected from the mir- 
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ror, as if looling over her shoulder. This lady had 
been, for some time, in bad healthy being affected with 
pectoral complaints^ and much nervous debility. — ^A re- 
markable feature of this case was the illusion of hear- 
ing ; and of: this I have, received another example from 
a medical friend in England. A clei^man, aged fifty- 
six, accustomed to ftdl living, was suddenly seized with 
vomiting, vertigo^ and ringing in his ears, and ocmtinu-^ 
ed in tather an ahmning condition f^ several dayst 
During this time, he had the sound in his ears of tunes 
most distinctly played, and in accurate succession. 
This patient had, at the. same time, a very remarkable 
condition of vision, such as I have not heard of in any 
other case. All objects appeared to him inverted. This 
peculiarity continued three days, and then ceased gradu- 
ally ;-^the objects by. degifees changing their position, 
first to the horizontal, and then to the erect. 

V. To these sourceis of spectral illusions, we are to 
add, though not connected with our present subject, 
those which originate in pure misconception ; the im* 
agination working up into a spectral illusion something 
which is really a very trivial occurrence. Of this: class 
is an anecdote mentioned by Dr. Hibbert, of a whole 
ship's company being thrown into the utmost state of 
con&tertiation, by the apparition of a cook who had. died 
a few days before. He was distmctly seen walking 
d'^head of the ship, with a peculiar gait, by whidi he 
was distinguished when alive, from having one of his 
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legs shorter than the other. On steering the ship to- 
ward the object, it was found to be a piece of floating 
wreck. A story referable to the same principle is relat- 
ed by Dr. Ferriar :^*A gentleman travelling in the 
highlands of Scotland, was conducted to a bedroom 
which was reported to be haunted by the spirit of a man 
who had there committed suicide. In the night he 
awoke under the influence of a frightful dream, and 
found himself sitting up in bed with a pistol grasped 
in his right hand. On looking round the room, he 
now discovered, by the moonlight, a corpse dressed in a 
shroud reared against the wall, close by the window ; 
the features of the body, and every part of the funeral 
apparel being perceived distinctly. On recovering from 
the first impulse of terror, so far as to investigate the 
source of the phantom, it was found to be produced 
by the moonbeams forming a long bright image through 
the broken window. — Two esteemed friends of mine, 
while travelling in the Highlands, had occasion to sleep 
in separate beds in one apartment. One of them, hav- 
ing awaked in the night, saw, by the moonlight, a 
skeleton hanging from the head of his friend's bed, — 
every part of it being perceived in the most distinct 
manner. He instantly got up to investigate the source 
of the illusion, and found it to be produced by the 
moonbeams falling upon the drapery of the bed, which 
had been thrown back, in some unusual manner, on ac- 
count of the heat of the weather. He returned to bed, 
and soon fell asleep. But having awaked again some 
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time after, the skeleton was still so distinctly before 
him, that he could not sleep without again getting up 
to trace the origin of the phantom. Determined not to 
be disturbed a third time, he now brought down the 
curtain into its usual state, and the skeleton appeared 
no more. 
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PART IV. 

APPLICATION OP THE 
RULES OF PHILOSOPHICAL INVESTIGATION 

TO 

MEDICAL SCIENCE. 



There has been much difference of opinion among 
philosophers, in regard to the place ivhich medicine is 
entitled to hold among the physical sciences ; for, while 
one has maintained that it <^ rests upon an eternal basis, 
and has within it the power of rising to perfection,^ it 
has been distinctly asserted by another, that "almost 
the only resource of medicine is the art of conjecturing/^ 
" The following apologue," says D^Alembert, " made 
by a physician, a man of wit and of philosophy, repre- 
sents very well the state of that science. < Nature,^ 
says he, ^ is fighting with the disease; a blind man 
armed with a club, that is the physician, comes to settle 
the diffeirence. He first tries to make peace ; when he 
cannot accomplish this, he lifts his club and strikes at 
random ; if he strikes the disease, he kills the disease ; 
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if he strikes nature, he kills nature.'^ ^^ ^^ An eminent 
physician,^ says the same writer, ^^ renouncing a practice 
which he had exercised for thirty years, said, ^ I am 
wearied of guessing.^ "" 

The uncertainty of medicine, which is thus a theme 
both for the philosopher and the humorist, is deeply 
felt by the practical physician in the daily exercise of 
his art. It becomes, therefore, an inquiry of theutmost 
importance, — ^what the sources of this uncertainty are, 
— ^where that point is in our researches at which its in- 
fluence begins, — and, when we arrive at this pointy what 
the means are by which it may be diminished. 

The perfect uniformity of all the phenomena of 
nature, we have seen to be the foundation of th& cer- 
tainty of results in physical science. For, when the 
order and relations of these phenomena have once 
been ascertained, we calculate with confidence that they 
will continue to observe the same order. Proceeding 
.upon this confidence, in relations which have been ob- 
served regarding the heavenly bodies, the astidnomer 
foretells their positions even at very distant periods. In 
the same manner, the. chemist, having aacectained the 
actions which take place when . certain substaaoes are 
brought into contact, and the new combinations whkh 
foUow, decides with confidence, that, in every instance 
in which these agents are brought together, the same 
actions will take place, and will be followed by the same 
combinations. This confidence, which lies at the 
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fonndation of all science, we have seen to be an original 
or insttnctiye principle, and not die result of experience ; 
bat it is the province of experience to ascertain the par- 
ticular sequences to which it may be applied ; in other 
winrds, to distinguish casual relations and sequences from 
those which we are entitled to consider as uniform. 

The uncertainty of medidne resolves itself chiefly 
into an apparent want of that uniformity of phenomena, 
whieh is so remarkable in oth^r branches of physical 
science. There are, in particular, two departments of our 
inquiries, in which we feel oontmually the effect of this 
want of uniformity, — ^the characters and the progress of 
disease, — and the action of external agents upon the 
body. 

Since medjcine was first cultivated as a science, a 
leading object of attention has ever been, to ascertain 
the characters or symptoms by which particular internal 
diseases are indicated, and by whieh they are distin- 
guished from other diseases which resemble them. 
But, with the accumulated experience of ages bearing 
upon this important subject, our extended observation 
has only served to convince us how deficient we are in 
this department, and how often, even in the first step of 
our progress, we are left to conjecture. A writer of 
high eminence has even hazarded the assertion, that 
these persons are most confident in r^ard to the char- 
acters of disease, whose knowledge is most limited, and 
that more extended observation generally leads to doubt. 
After sbowing the uncertiiinty of the sjfmptoms which 
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are usually supposed to indicate effusion in the thorax, 
Morgagni adds the remarkable assertion to which I here 
allude : — << qui enim plura corpora inspexerunt, hi sal- 
tern, cum illi nil dubitant, ipsi dubitare didicerunt/' 
If such uncertainty hangs over our knowledge of the 
characters of disease, it will not be denied, that at 
least an equal degree of uncertainty attends its progress. 
We have learned, for example, the various modes by 
which internal inflammation terminates, — as resolution, 
suppuration, gangrene, adhesion, and effusion ; but in 
regard to a particular case of inflammation which is be- 
fore us, how little notion can we form of what will be 
its progress, or how it will terminate. 

An equal, or even a more remarkable uncertainty, 
attends all our researches on the second head to which I 
have referred, — the action of external agents upon the 
body. These engage our attention in two respects, — 
as causes of disease, and as remedies ; and in both these 
views, the action of them is fraught with the highest de- 
gree of uncertainty. In regard to the action of external 
agents as causes of disease, we may take a single exam- 
ple in the effects of cold. Of six individuals who have 
been exposed to cold in the same degree, and, so far as 
we can judge, under the same circumstances, one may 
be seized with inflammation of the lungs, one with di- 
arrhoea, and one with rheumatism, while three may 
escape without any injury. Not less remarkable is the 
uncertainty in regard to the action of remedies. One 
case appears lo yield with readiness to the remedies that 
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are employed ; on another, which we have every reason 
to believe to be of the same nature, no effect is produced 
in arresting its fatal progress ; while a third, which 
threatened to be equally formidable, appears to cease 
without the operation of any remedy at alL 

With these complicated sources of uncertainty, which 
meet us at every step in our medical inquiries, it is al- 
most unnecessary to contrast the perfect uniformity of 
phenomena, on a confidence in which we proceed in 
other departments of science. When we mix together 
pieces of zinc, sulphuric acid, and water, we pronounce 
with perfect confidence, that the water will be decom- 
posed, hydrogen evolved, the metal oxidated, the oxide 
dissolved, and sulphate of zinc produced ; we pronounce 
with equal confidence on all the properties, mechanical 
and chemical, of the new compound which is thus to be 
formed ; and in no case have we the smallest doubt of 
the exact occurrence of every step in this complicated 
process. With what different feelings we contemplate, 
in its commencement, a case of dangerous internal dis- 
ease, — its probable progress and termination, and the 
effect which our remedies are likely to produce in ar- 
resting it,-— those best can tell who have most experi- 
enced them. 

. The certainty of a science, as was formerly stated, de- 
pends upon two circumstances ; namely, the facility with 
which we ascertain the. true relations and tendencies of 
things, or trace effects to their, true causes, and causes 
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to their true effects,— and the confidenee with wfakfa we 
rely on the actions dependent on these relations, contin- 
uing to occur in all cases with perfect uniformity. This 
confidence we easily attain in those sciences in which 
we have to deal only with inanimate matter. We do so 
by means of experiments, in which, by placing the sub- 
stances in various circumstances towards each other^ we 
come to ascertain their true tendencies with perfect cer- 
tainty, and to separate them from the influence of all 
associations which are only casual and incidental. 
Having thus discovered their tendencies or actions, we 
rely with confidence on these continuing to be uniform ; 
and, should we in any instance be disappointed in the 
action which we wish to produce, we are able to trace 
the cause by which the expected result has been pre«< 
vented, and to obviate the effect of its interference. 

In both these respects we find in medicine a d^ree 
of uncertainty which marks a striking distinction be- 
tween it and the purely physical sciences. 

I. There is great difficulty, in medicine, in tracing 
effects to their true causes, and causes to their true ef- 
fects. This difficulty has already been illustrated, by 
the i^ame cause appearing to produce in different instan- 
ces different diseases, or no disease at all ; and by a dis- 
ease seeming to subside under the use of a remedy, 
which, in a similar case, fails to produce the smallest 
benefit. When we find our researches thus encumbered 
with uncertainty, we cannot, as in othei: sciences, clear 
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them from the influence of casual relations, by means 
of direct experiment ; but are obliged to trust chiefly to 
the slow course of observation, as the relations happen to 
be presented to us. Hence just conclusions are arrived 
at slowly, and we may be obliged to go on through a 
long course of observations, before we arrive at any re« 
suits which we feel to be worthy of confidence. Hence 
also arises the great temptation to grasp at partial and 
premature conclusions, from which medical science has 
suffered so much injury. For, when such conclusions 
are brought forward with confidence, as long a course of 
observation may be required for exposing their fallacy, 
as might have been sufficient for ascertaining the truth. 
In this respect, we see the remarkable difference between 
medicine and the purely physical sciences ; as, in the 
latter, a single experiment may often be sufficient to 
overturn the most plausible hypothesis, or to establish 
one which has been proposed only in conjecture. 

II. Even after we have ascertained the true relations 
and tendencies of things, we are constantly liable 
to disappointment in medicine when we endeavour 
to produce certain results by bringing these tenden- 
cies into action. This arises from the silent operation 
<rf a new order of causes, by which the phenomena of 
disease are varied and modified : and by which the ac- 
tion of external agents^is aided, modified, or counteract- 
ed, in a manner which altogether eludes our researches. 
The causes which thus operate are certain powers in 

s 
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the living body itself, the action of which is entirely 
beyond our control; and others arising out of the pe- 
culiarities of age, sex, temperament of body and mind^ 
and mental emotions ; constituting a class of agents of 
a most powerful kind, of which it is impossible to esti- 
mate the combined operation. It is farther to be kept 
in view, that these various agents may be acting together, 
or in opposition to each other, or under a variety of com- 
binations ; and that, in reference to our attempts to act 
upon the body by remedies, they may be operating in 
concert with, or in opposition to, these attempts. Hence 
arises a most extensive source of uncertainty, in all our 
investigations, of which it is impossible to calculate the 
effect or the extent. Hence also arises that apparent 
want of uniformity in the phenomena of disease, by 
which we are so much impeded in our researches ; and 
that want of uniformity in the action of remedies, by 
which our efforts in medicine ^re so often disappointed. 

III. Another source of uncertainty in the practical 
art of medicine, is the diSiculty which we find in ap. 
plying to new cases the knowledge which we have ac- 
quired from observation. This application is made up- 
on the principle either of experience or analogy. We 
are said to proceed upon experience, when the circum-? 
stances in the new case are the same as in those cases 
from which our knowledge was derived. When the 
circumstances are not the same, but similar^ we proeeefl 
upon analogy ; and our copfidence in the result isweakr 
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er than when we proceed upon experience. The more 
numerous the points of resemblance are, the greater is 
our confidence, because it approaches the more nearly 
to that which we derive from experience ; and the fewer 
the points of resemblance are, our confidence is more 
and more diminished. When, in the practice of me- 
dicine, we apply to new cases the knowledge acquired 
from others, which we believe to have been of the same 
nature, the difficulties are so great, that it is doubtful, 
whether, in any case, we can properly be said to act up- 
on experience, as we do in other departments of science. 
For we have not the means of determining with certain- 
ty, that the condition of the disease, the habit of the 
patient, and all the circumstances which enter into the 
character of the affection, are in any two cases precisely 
the same : and, if they differ in any one particular, we 
cannot be said to act from experience, but only from 
analogy. The difficulties and sources of uncertainty, 
which meet us at every stage of such investigations, are, 
in fact, so great and so numerous, that those who have 
had the most extensive opportunities of observation will 
be the first to acknowledge, that our pretended expe- 
rience must, in general, sink into analogy, and even our 
analogy too often into conjecture. 

In a science encumbered with so many difficulties, 
and encompassed by so many sources of error, it is ob- 
vious what cause we have for proceeding with the ut- 
most caution, and for advancing from step to step with 
the greatest circumspection. In attemptmg a slight 
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outline of a subject so extensive and so important, I 
shall confine myself to a few leading rules of a strictly 
practical nature. 

The objects to be kept in view, in all our investiga* 
tions, appear to be the following : 

I. To acquire an extensive collection of welUauthen^ 
ticated facts. 

II. To arrange, classify, combine, or separate these 
facts. 

III. To trace, among the facts, sequences or relations, 
particularly the relation of cause and effect. 

IV. From an extensive collection of facts, to deduce 
general facts or general principles. 



SECTION I. 



ON THE ACQUISITION AND RECEPTION OF 
FACTS. 

The foundation of all knowledge must be a careful 
and extensive acquisition of facts ; and the first duty of 
an inquirer in any department of science is to bind 
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himself down to such a patient accumulation, bewar- 
ing of all premature attempts to combine or generaliee 
them. 

In the acquisition of facts, we depend partly upon 
our own observation, and partly on the testimony of 
others. The former source is necessarily limited in ex- 
tent, but it is that in which we have the greatest confi- 
dence ; for, in receiving facts on the testimony of others, 
we require to be satisfied, not only of the veracity of 
the narrators, but also of their habits as philosophical 
observers, and of the opportunities which they have had 
of ascertaining the facts. In the degree of evidence 
which we require for new facts, we are also influenced, 
as was fcnrmerly stated, by their probability, or their ac- 
cordance with facts previously known to us ; and for 
facts which appear to us improbable, we require a high- 
er amount of testimony, than for those in accordance 
with our previous knowledge. This necessary caution, 
however, while it preserves us from credulity, should 
not, on the other hand, be allowed to engender scepti- 
cism ; for both these extremes are equally unworthy of 
a mind which devotes itself with candour to the disco- 
very of truth. 

In forming a collection of facts, therefore, in reference 
to any investigation, we may state the cautions to be 
observed, and the errors to be guarded against, as chief- 
ly referable to the following points : 

I. Receiving, facts on the testimony of persons of 
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doubtfiil veracity, or whom we suspect of baring pur- 
poses to answer by disguising, colouring, or modifying 
them. 

IL Receiving facts on the testimony of persons, of 
whom we have doubts of their opportunities of acquiring 
correct information, or of their powers and habits of 
accurate observation : receiving, for example, import- 
ant statements, on the authority of hasty and superfi- 
cial observers, or of incompetent persons, not profes- 
sional. 

III. Partial statements of facts, bearing upon one 
view of a subject, or one side of a question, or collected 
in support of a particular doctrine. This, when simply 
stated, will be universally admitted to be an error of the 
first magnitude in every scientific investigation ; and 
yet, I imagine, it would not be difficult, even in ver^ 
recent times, to find some remarkable examples^ of it. 
There is, indeed, scarcely any doctrine which may not, 
in the hands of an ingenious person, be wrought up, in 
this manner, into a fair system, amply su^orted by 
facts ; and it is obvious that nothing can be more con- 
trary to the rules of sound inquiry. On this ground we 
may even make it a rule, to receive with suspicion the 
statements of a writer, when we find him first proposing 
his doctrine, and then proceeding to collect, from all 
quarters, facts in support of it. Such a mode of inves- 
tigation must be considered as contrary tQtthe principles 
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of fair induction ; for these lead us first to take a full 
view of the facts, and then to trace the principles or 
doctrines which ai^ise out of them. 

IV. Receiving as facts, on which important conclu- 
sions ave to be founded,* circumstances which are trivial, 
incidental, or foreign to the subject. For example, in 
the investigation of affections of the spinal cord, appear- 
ances hav6 been often considered as indicative of disease, 
which we have good reason to believe have arisen mere- 
ly from the position of the body after death. In the 
same manner, in the investigation of another class of 
diseases, an important place has been assigned to slight 
appearances in the gastro-intestinal membrane, which, 
we have reason to believe, are entirely incidental, and 
worthy of no confidence in a pathological inquiry* 

V. Receiving as facts statements which falsely obtain 
that name. The sources of fallacy to be kept in view 
under this head are chiefly the following. 

(I.) Receiving as facts statements which are not 
facts but opinions. — A person dies after being affected 
with a certain set of symptoms, and we find, on examin- 
ation after death, the usual appearances of hydrocepha- 
lus. Another is seized with similar symptoms, and re- 
covers. He is therefore said to have recovered from hy- 
drocephalus, and such a statement is often given as a 
medical fact.* Ilie man's recovery from certain symp- 
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toms is a fact ; that he recovered from hydrocephalus 
is not a fact, but an opinion. 

(2.) Receiving as a fact a statement which only as- 
sumes the relation of facts. — A person recovers from a 
particular disease, while he is using a particular remedy. 
His recovery is ascribed to the effect of the remedy ; 
and the cure of the disease by this remedy is often given 
as a medical fact. The man's recovery is a fact ; and 
that he used the remedy is another fact ; but the con- 
nexion of the remedy with his recovery we are not en- 
titled to assume as a fact : — it is tracing between the 
fects the relation of cause and effect, — ^a process of the 
utmost delicacy, and not to be admitted on any occasion 
without the greatest caution. 

(3.) Receiving as facts general statements, or the 
generalisation of facts. One of the most common ex- 
amples of this error occurs, when a statement is given 
of a symptom or set of symptoms as certainly diagitos- 
tic of any particular disease, or of a particular morbid 
condition of an internal organ. Such a statement we hold 
to be of no value unless we have absolute confidence in the 
narrator, both in regard to his habits as a philosophical 
observer, and to the extent of the observations on whidi 
his statement is founded. But, with every possible ad- 
vantage in these respects, we are to exercise the utmost 
caution before we receive the relation, thus stated, as a fact ; 
for it is to be kept in mind, that it is not properly a fact, 
but a generalization of facts. Some writers, for instance, 
have maintained with much confidence, that a particular 
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State of rigidity of some of the limbs is distinctly cha- 
racteristic of ramollissement of the brain. But &rther 
observation has shown that the disease may exist without 
this symptom, and that this condition of the limbt may 
appear in ccmnexion with other diseases. Their obser- 
vation of facts was so far correct, that this state of limbs 
does v^ often accompany ramoUissement of the brain ; 
the error consisted in giving it as a general fact, or a 
fact applicable to all cases of ramoUissement,— whidi is 
without foundation. Yet such statements, when brought 
f<Hrward with confidence, are often received as &cts, and 
rested upon as establii^ed principles ; and then the fects 
by which their fallacy might be detected are apt to be 
overlooked or forgotten. 

This may perhaps be considered as one of the most 
prevailing errors in the modem science of medicine ; 
and it is indeed astonil^hing to observe the confidence 
with which such statements are brought forward, and 
the facility with which they are received as equivalent 
to facts, without attention to the manifold sources of 
fallacy with which they are encumbered. Does a 
writer, for example, tell us he has ascertained that the 
spinal cord is diseased in all cases of Tetanus. If we 
knew that such a statement had been founded on the 
care^l observation of a hundred cases, it would be of 
value ; if it was deduced from a few, its value is greatly 
diminished. But even if it had been deduced from the 
larger number, certain doubts would still arise in con- 
sidering the relation thus stated as a fact. We should 
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naturally ask ourselves, — ^was the narrator qualified to 
judge of the facts and their relations,— were the cases 
referred to all really cases of Tetanus, — ^were the ap- 
pearances in the cord such as could properly be consid- 
ered as indicating disease,— or might any of them have 
been mere changes of colour, or other incidental appear- 
ances, which might have taken place after death, or 
might have been the eflPect of the convulsion rather than 
its cause,— or were they such changes as may be found 
in other cases without any symptoms of Tetanus ? 
Other sources of fallacy will come into view, if the 
statement be, that the narrator has uniformly found a 
certain remedy of great efficacy in a particular disease. 
Here, in the first place, similar questions occur as in the 
former instance ;— on how many cases did he found his 
statement, — how did he ascertain the disease, — ^and was 
he qualified to decide that it really was a case of the 
disease which he alleges ? But, supposing all these 
questions to be answered in a satisfactory manner, 
others still arise, namely, — ^had the alleged treatment 
really any influence on the recovery of the patients,-^ 
did they get well in consequence of the treatment, or in 
spite of it, or altogether independently of it, — have not 
similar cases recovered spontaneously, or under modes 
of treatment entirely different ? — Such is the uncertain- 
ty of causation and generalization in medicine; and 
such is the danger of receiving general statements as 
equivalent to facts. 
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yi. In forming a collection of facts on which we are 
to found any conclusions, it is always to be kept in 
mind, that fallacy may arise from the absence of impor- 
tant facts, as well as from the reception of statements 
which are untrue. Hence the erroneous conclusions 
that may be deduced from statements which are strictly 
true ; and hence the fallacious systems that are built up 
with every appearance of plausibility and truth, when 
facts are collected on one side of a question, or in support 
of a particular doctrine. 

In forming a collection of facts, therefore, as the pre- 
liminary step in any inquiry, the following rules ought 
to be kept strictly and constantly in view, before we 
advance to any conclusions. 

I. That all the facts be fully ascertained, — that 
those collected by ourselves be derived from sufficient 
observation,— ^nd that those which we receive from 
others be received only on the testimony of persons 
fully qualified to judge of their accuracy, and who have 
had sufficient opportunities of acquiring them. 

IL That the statement include a full and fair view 
of all the facts which ought to be taken into the inves- 
tigation ;-«*that none of them be disguised, or modified 
so as to be made to bear upon a particular doctrine : 
and that no essential facts be wanting. 
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III. That the statement do not inelnde faets which 
are trivial, incidental) er foreign to the subject. 

ly. That we do not reeeire as facts statetnents 
which are not facts, but <qnnions or general assump- 
tions. 



SECTION II. 

OF ARRANOING, COMBINING, AND SEPARATINJJ 
FACTS. 

The precautions now suggested appear to be those 
which it is necessary to keep in view, in making a col- 
lection of facts r^ecting any subject under investiga- 
tion. Our next step is to arrange the facts according 
to the characters in which they agree ; to sepamte from 
' the mass those which appear to be only fottuitous or 
occasional concomitants; and to place by themselves 
those which we have reason to consider as a uniform 
and legitimate series or sequence. This is the first step 
towaids tracing the relations of the facts; atid, in 
every investigaticn, it is a process of the Utmost Cdme- 
quence. In the odier departments of physical stionce, 
this object is accomplisbed by means of expmments. 
These are so contrived as to bear distinctly upon par- 
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ticular pointo ; and, hy the result of them, we are eii'» 
abled to separate associations whi<^ are incidental kom 
those which are uniform ; or^ in other words, to ascer- 
tain what number 6£ the circumstances, whi^ we find 
asseeiated in a particular series, are really connected 
with the result which follows. In medicine, this is a 
proeess of greater difficulty, because we are obliged to 
trust to the slower course of minute and long continued 
observation. 

The rules to be observed under this head are essen- 
tial to every department of medical inquiry ; but, per- 
haps, they are peculiarly important in our observations 
respecting the phenomena of disease. By this, we 
mean such an acquaintance with the symptoms which 
characterize particular diseases, and the morbid appear- 
ances in the cases which are fatal, as shall enable us 
to trace the relation between the symptoms and the 
nature and seat of the disease. A full collection of 
uniform and essential facts on these subjects, cleared^ 
as far as we are able, from all incidental combination^^ 
is the only true foundation of medical science j and* 
every system, however ingenious, which rests upon any 
other, can be nothing better than hypothesis and 0d»^ 
jecture. It is an essential, but diffieult p^rt of medical 
investigation, and one which we must ccmduci with 
much patience, without allowing ourselves to be sedueed 
by theory dr systcwi, from th^ path of rigid observation. 
In proseeutkig it, we mu^ be ^cautious in considering 
our oonclu«io^^ as perfect, but make it our o^^tant 
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«tHdy, by farther observation, to clear them more and 
more from every source of error. 

Whatever leads the mind from the importance and 
the difficulty of this investigation is injurious to medi- 
cal science. The error to be chiefly avoided, is a fond- 
ness for system ; and I must confess my suspicion, that, 
in this respect, a zeal for nosology has been unfavourable 
to the progress of medicine. The nosologist proceeds 
upon the principle, that the characters of disease are, 
to a certain extent, fixed and determined, like the bot- 
anical characters of a plant, or the chemical properties 
of a mineral. Hence it too frequently happens, that 
individual cases are compared with the system, instead 
of the system being corrected by farther observation. 
In this manner, young practitioners are in danger b( 
attempting to ascertain a disease by its agreement with 
the nosological characters, and are drawn away from 
that minute attention to the phenomena, which alone 
can lead to correct diagnosis. Thus a medical man 
might argue with regard to a case indicating disease in 
the brain, that there can be no effusion, because the 
pulse has never been below the natural standard, or be- 
cause the pupils are not dilated ; or, with regard to an 
affection of the abdomen, that there is no inflammation, 
because the pulse is strong and the bowels open. Nos- 
ology, it is true, teaches him, that, in hydrocephalus, 
at a certain period, the pulse becomes slow, and the 
pupils dilated ; and that, in intestinal inflammation, 
the pulse is small and the bowels obstnicted ; but np 
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great extent of observation is required to show, that the 
symptoms now mentioned are not uniform or essential 
to these diseases. Such a confidence in system must be 
equally injurious to the improvement of the individual 9 
and to the progress of medical science ; and the exam- 
ples now given will be sufficient to illustrate the im- 
portance of the rule which these observations are intend- 
ed to convey,— -separating facts which are occasional or 
incidental, from those that are uniform and essential. 

On this subject I shall only add the following anec- 
dote, which I received from a medical man of very high 
intelligence. At an early period of his career as a na- 
val surgeon, he was left in charge of a ship on the West 
India station, when several sailors presented themselves, 
with an affection of the legs, the nature of which was 
entirely new to him. Having expressed his difficulty 
to one of the officers, not medical, he was promptly told 
that the disease was scurvy, and that, if he examined 
the gums of his patients, he would find sufficient evi- 
dence. To this he replied, that the thing was impossible, 
because, in the nosology of Dr. CuUen, it is expressly 
specified, that scurvy occurs " in regione frigida.'*'' He 
was, however, soon convinced that the disease was 
really scurvy, though it occurred in the West Indies ; 
and, as he added, received a most important lesson, to 
observe for himself, instead of trusting to systems. 
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SECTION III. 

ON TRACING AMONG FACTS THE RELATION OF 
• CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

Our knowledge of cause and effect, in reference to 
any two particular events, is founded entirely upon the 
observation of a uniform sequence of the events ; or of 
the one following the other in a uniform manner in a 
great number of instances. The gseater the number of 
instances is, in which the sequence has taken place, 
with the greater confidence, as formerly remarked, do 
we expect it to take place again under similar circum- 
stances ; and every single instance, in which it does not 
occur, weakens this confidence, unless we (^n discover 
sofne adequate cause by which the sequence was inter- 
rupted. The restilt of this ci[>nfidence is, that, when 
we observe the first of two such events, we expect the 
second to follow it ; and that, when we observe the se- 
cond, we conclude the first has preceded it ; — the first 
we call cause, the second effect. 

In every department of science, if is a step of the 
utmost delicacy to assign to two events this relation : 
and manifold etrars drise from assigning it on inade- 
quate grounds, — that is, on an insufficient number of 
observations. In medical science, we have farther to 
contend with peculiar difficulties and sources of error. 
These have been already mentioned as referable to two 
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classes,*--4iahtely, the difficulty of tnicing effects to their 
true causes, And causes to their true effects ; — and the 
manner in which the real tendencies of antecedents or 
causes ar^ modified 6t count^aoted by a new series of 
causes, which elude our observation. From these pecu- 
liarities it often happens, that the true antecedents of 
important events are of an obscure and hidden nature ; 
while the apparent relations would lead us to associate 
them with linteeedents more immediately under our 
view, but whose connexion \<^ith the results is entirely 
incidental. Other obstacles arise from difficulty in as- 
certaining the facts themselves, and in tradng the order 
of the sequences ; — as, in doing so, we are often obliged 
to trust to obscure indications of actions, which are go- 
ing on in internal parts, and which are themsdves liable 
to much uncertainty. Thus a complicated source of 
difficulty pervades the whole subject of medical causa- 
tion, and makes it one of the most delicate topics that 
can engage the attention of the philosophical inquirer. 
There are three particular views, in which, in medical 
investigations, we have occasion to trace among succes- 
sive events the relation of uniform sequence, — namely, 
the effiscts of external agents as causes of disease,'-^tbe 
effects of external agents as remedies,— and the con- 
nexion of certain morbid conditions of internal organs, 
with certain symptoms by which these become known to 
us. In regard to all these objects of research, it is of 
importance to keep in mind the sources of fallacy to 
which we are liable, in assigning to a succession of events 
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the relation of uniform seqtietace, or, in o^bet words, in 
considering the one as the cause of the oliier. 

I. The oonneidon which we observe may be entirely 
accidental. That causation should be assigned on 
grounds so slight, as to admit of this explanation, may 
appear improbable ; but no person acquainted with the 
history of medicine will find difficulty in pm&ting out 
examples of it, especially in the effects which are often 
ascribed to remedies on the slightest possible grounds. 
In this manner, by some bold and confident assration, 
founded, probably, on very limited observation, a remedy 
is frequently brought into repute, as nearly in&Uible 
in a certain class of diseases, which we find, in a very 
short time, consigned to oblivion. 

II. The events may be closely connected, but not as 
cause and effect. They may be effects of a third event, 
which is the cause of both ; or they may be parts in a 
sequence, in which we have still to discover the true 
antecedent. Thus, in the examination of the bodies of 
those who have died of hydrocephalus, the liver has fre- 
quently been found in a state of disease : and, upon this 
ground, diseased liver has been stated as one of the 
causes of hydrocephalus. This must be considered as 
an example of false causation, for in its reference to 
hydrocephalus, diseased liver cannot be considered in 
any other light than as another effect of a conunon 
cause, — ^namely, as a result of that unhealthy state of 
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the ooofltkutioii in which hydrocephalus is most apt to 
occur. Wh^i the Bature of (Soup was first investigat- 
ed, the formation of a new membrane was observed in 
the larjnx, and thts was considered as the cause of 
croup. Farther investigation, however, showed that 
this was but one of a chain of sequences, the real ante- 
cedent of which is inflammation of the membrane lining 
the larynx. 

III. The events may be really connected as cause 
and effect, while there is difficulty in assigning to them 
their plac^ in the sequence ; that is, in determining 
which is cause and which is effect. This occurs when, 
in ascertaining the facts themselves, and the order of 
their sequence,, we are obliged to trust to external indi- 
cations of actions which are going on in internal parts. 
It is a difficulty of frequent occurrence ; and want of 
due attention to it appears to have been the source of 
much fallacious reasoning. In the investigations, for 
example, respecting the nature of continued fever, var- 
. ious morbid appearances have been observed in the in- 
ternal organs ; and each of these has, in its turn, been 
confidently assigned as the cause of fever. Thus, one 
has placed the seat and cause of fever in the brain ; 
another in the spinal cord ; a third in the gastro intes- 
tinal membrane; and according to one of the latest 
doctiinea, inflammation of the mucous follicles of Peyer 
and Brunner has been confidently stated as the cause of 
every modification of fever. It does not belong to this 
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part of our inquiiy to examine minutely the compara^ 
tive merit of these systems. In all of them there is a 
correct observation of £Eu;ts, and probably a real relation 
of cause and effect; the error consists in fixing the 
<Mrder of the sequence ; for a very slight view of the 
subject is sufficbnt to show, that the morbid appearances 
on which they rest must be considered as effects, or in- 
cidental concomitants of fever, — ^not as its cause. This 
kind of false causation may also occur in other subjects. 
In certain states of the weather, for example, many 
people are in the habit of saying that a shower brings a 
change of the wind. There is every reason to believe 
that there is between the two events a real connexion of 
causation, but the meteorologist rather tells us Ast ihe 
change of the wind produces the shower. 

ly. When we observe a particular diai^e in the 
living body, and trace an apparent relation between it 
and some external agent which seems to be the imme- 
diate antecedent, it may very often happen that o^er 
agents are concerned which elude our observation ;*— 
though they have been the real antecedents or agents in 
the change which has taken place, or have contributed, 
to it in a very great degree. This is a principle of 
most extensive application in medical causation, and is 
one of the chief sources of its difficulty and uncertainty. 
The agents referred to are chiefly certain powers in the 
living body itself. These in all cases exert a greater csr 
less influence in the clumges which are the ofcjeeca of 
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our inquiriM, and, in many cases, are the sole agents in 
produeii^ results which we falsely and ignorantly as- 
cribe to our remedies. When a disease has terminated 
fiivourably, our treatment may have been proper, and 
may have co-operated with these powers ; — it may have 
been totally inefficient and harmless, and have had no 
influence whatever in producing the result ; — or it may 
have been improper and hurtful, and yet these powers 
may both have thrown off the disease, and have coun- 
teracted the effects of our blind interference. It is un- 
necessary to allude, also, to the extensive influence, 
which, in certain dasses of disease, is produced by pas- 
siona and aflfections of the mind, often of so delicate a 
nature, that even the person who is the subject of them 
shall not be aware of their influence* 

The sources of false causation in regard to the action 
of remedies, therefore, may be chiefly referred to the 
following heads. 

1. The disease being thrown off by the powers of the 
constitution itself, or removed by some circumstances, 
either external or mental, which are not taken into ac- 
count, or perhaps not known ; while the recovery of the 
patient is ascribed to some remedy which he was using 
at the time, but which had no influence whatever in 
producing it. From this source have arisen the many in- 
stances of inert or trivial remedies acquiring a temporary 
reputation, which have been afterwards entirely neglect- 
ed, or even expunged from the pharmacopoeia. The 
only means of avoiding this error, is by using the ut-* 
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most caution in assigning effects to particular remedies, 
and doing so only after extensive and careful observa-* 
tion. On the other hand, we are not entitled todecide^ 
a priori^ that any particular substance to which certain 
effects are ascribed is inert or unworthy of attention. 
Candid and careful observation of facts must be our 
guide in this case, as well as in the former. 

This source of false causation is particularly to be 
kept in view, in regard to those diseases which are 
greatly influenced by adventitious causes, — such as 
mental emotions, or the patient^s external circumstances. 
A gentleman, immersed in the business or the pleasures 
of a gre^at city, becomes disordered in his health, dys~ 
peptic, and hypochondriacal. He receives mudi good 
advice from his medical friend, which he professes to 
follow with implicit confidence, and proceeds to do so 
amidst the . anxieties of business, bad air, late hours, 
luxurious dinners, and nearly the total want of bodily 
exercise. Deriving no benefit from all that is done for 
him, he hears of some celebrated water, which has ac- 
quired great reputation in the cure of stomach-ccnn- 
plaints, and at length makes up his mind to resort 
thither, though with little hope of deriving benefit fiom 
any thing. He now lays aside all businesf, lives' by 
rule, keeps early hours, a^d is all day long in the open 
air. He soon recovers excellent health, and cordially 
concurs in spreading the fame of the water by which a 
cure so wonderful has been accomplished. An anecdote 
has been related of a physician in liondon having advis<* 
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ed a dyspeptic patient, who had baffled all his remedies, 
to go down and consult a celebrated physician in Inver* 
ness, whoso name he gave him. On arriving there, he 
soon diseovered that there was no such person to be 
found. He then returned to London, somewhat nettled 
at the trick which had been practised upon him, though 
he was obliged jto acknowledge that he was cured of his 
disorder. 

On this subject we have especially to keep in mind 
the extensive class of diseases which are acted upon, in 
a most powerful manner, by causes entirely mental. 
These are the numerous and ever-varying maladies 
which are included under the terms, dyspeptic, hypo- 
chondriacal, and nervous. Many of them have their 
origin in mental emotions, which elude observation ; and 
a very large proportion are entirely referable to indolence 
and inaction,— to that vacuity of mind attending the 
unfortunate condition in which there is no object in life 
but to find amusefaient for the passing hour. When, 
on patients of this description, the dexterous empiric 
produces results which the scientific physician had failed 
to accomplish, we are too apt to accuse him, in sweeping 
terms, of practising upon their credulity. He, in fact, 
^nploys a class of remedies of the most powerful kind, 
to which the other, perhaps, attaches too little imports 
ance,— -namely, mental excitement and mental occupa* 
tioQ, — the stimulus of having something to hope and 
something to do. Examples of this kind must have oe-* 
curred to every practical physician. I have known a 
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young lady, vrho had been confined to bed for months, 
and had derived no benefit (ran the most carefiil medi- 
cal treatment, restored to health by the excitement of a 
marriage taking place in the fiimily. Changes of dr* 
cumstances, also, or misfertnnes which call for new and 
miusual exertion, have often been known to produce si* 
milar results ; and it is a matter of old and frequent 
observation, that diseases of the nervous class disappear 
during periods of public alarm and political convulsion. 
Nor is it only on disorders of this nature that remark- 
able effects are produced by mental causes ; for mental 
excitement is known to operate in a powerful manner on 
diseases of a much more tangible character. Dr. Ore- 
gory was accustomed to relate the case of a naval offieer, 
who had been for some time laid up in his cabin, and 
entirely unable to move, from a violent attack of gout, 
when notice was brought to him that the vessel wa« on 
fire ; — in a few minutes he was on deck, and the most 
active man in the ship. Cases of a still more astonish- 
ing kind are on record. A woman mentioned by 
Diemerbroeek, who had been many years paralytic, re- 
covered the use of her limbs when she was much terri- 
fied during a thunder-storm, and was making violent ef- 
forts to escape from a chamber in which she had been 
left alone. A man, affected in the same manner, reco- 
vered as suddenly, when his house was on fire ; and an- 
oth^, who had been ill for six years, was restored to tii^ 
use of his paralytic limbs during a violent paroxysm of" 
anger. 
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f* ji^rBeferriiig symptoms to a cause which is altogether 
Iiypothetical, and then assigning to particular remedies 
the power of removing this cause. To this heafl we 
may refer the remedies which were at one time supposed 
tor.expd morbific matter in fever,-— those which are be* 
Ueved to purify the blood,— to remove congestions at 
the origin of the nerves, — to equalize the circulation, &c. 
3. Mistaking the nature of a disease, and represent- 
ing a remedy as having cured an affection which did not 
exist. There is ground for believing that this error has 
frequently occurred in medical science, and has been the 
source of many statements, in which remarkable effects 
have been ascribed to particular modes of treatment 
in various formidable diseases. There seems little rea- 
son to doubt, that, in this manner, hysterical affections 
have sometimes been mistaken for epilepsy or tetanus,— 
abdominal distention for peritonitis j — chronic bronchial 
affiactions for consumption, — febrile oppression in children 
for hydrocephalus, — irritable urethra or bladder for stric- 
ture or calculus,-^and affections of the bowels for diseases 
of the liver. Many similar examples will occur to those 
who are conversant with the history of medicine. The er- 
ror may occur to the respectable practitioner, from misap- 
prehension, arising out of the uncertainty of the art ; but 
it also appears to be one of the great resources of the 
empiric. When we hear, therefore, of marvellous cures 
of formidable diseases, our first inquiry ought to be, not 
merely whether the patient recovered, but what evidence 
there is that the alleged disease ever existed. 

% T 
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Such are the diffieukies snd' UBCGartsain^fis otmiadacal 
causation ; and audi is the ground tix eavtioffincomd^ 
ering two efvents as conaseted in the manner ol eaaMt 
and eSect. Among the sources of this difficult, there 
aie several circumatanees which ate entively beyond our 
veadi, and the influence of which upon our reieasebeat 
we cannot hope entiielj to orocome ; but, hj keeping 
steadily in view the sources of error by which we are 
surrounded, we nKty avmd any very fidkcious oond»* 
mns, and may make some progress towards the tntdi. 
In regard to the e£Bsets of medicines, in particular, dfieie 
are two opposite errors to be equally avoided ;-^BaBie* 
ly, an implicit confidence in the power of partieolMr 
remedies, and a total scepticism in regard to the reaous* 
ees of medioine. Both these extremes are eqotilf wd* 
worthy of persons of calm philosophical obsesvstmi; 
and they who advance care&lly in the middle cmaoftf 
not misled by the temptation to hasty oooelusioBa, sad 
cautioned, but not discouraged, by the danger of eon* 
eluding falsely, are most likely to contribute sometho^ 
towards diminishing the uncertainty of medicina 

Before leaving the subject of causation I would bm£* 
ly allude to. a confusion which has been introduced into 
the language of medicine, by the division of the causea 
of disease into predisposing, exciting, and proximate. 
It is well known that a cause which appears to produce 
a disease, in one instance, will, in another, be followed 
by no result, or by a disease of a different kind. At^ 
tempts have accordingly been made, to investigiite the 
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ciconmstaiices which produce a tendency to be affected 
by- paitiiealflr diseases at eertain times, — ^and theee have 
reeeiired tl» name of predisposdng causes, or sometimes 
of eocasional causes. The effluvia of naarshea, lor ex- 
^ple, are considered as the exeitiBg cause of intermit- 
tmit fever ; but the disease is not produced in all who 
are eoipesed to these effiuvia. Various circumstances, 
smdh BB £EKttgue and intemp^anee, are said to act as the 
^Fedkposing oar occasional causes. But, in other sit- 
u*tioiis, &tigue and intemperance were never known to 
pffiodaoe intermittent fever; and they cannot, therefore^ 
ii»€0Rect language, be said to be coimected with the 
disease in the manner of cause. The term proximate 
&msey agaon, has been applied to minute changes which 
take place in eertain functions «f the body, so as to con* 
stilute patticular diseases. Such speculations are^ in 
ge&erait, in a great measure hypothetical ; but, even if 
they were ascertained to be true, these changes must be 
cenaidefed as constituting the nature and essence of the 
dtteose, and could not be regarded in the light of a 
cause. If these observations shall be ccmsidered as en- 
titkd to any weight, it will follow that the term cause 
ought to be restricted to that which has commonly been 
cdiUA the exciting cause. 
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SECTION IT. 

OF DEDUCING GENERAL FACTS OR GENERAL 
PRINCIPLES. 

Having, with the cautions which have been referred 
to, collected a body of authentic facts, and having tra- 
ced among these facts the relation of uniform sequence, 
or uniform conjunction, the next step ini our investiga- 
tion is to bring together a number of these facts, or 
classes of facts, and to endeavour to deduce from lliem 
general principles. 

By the process of mind which we call abstraction, we 
separate one property of *ii substance from its other pro- 
perties, or one fact from a, chain of facts, and contem-^ 
plate it apart. When we thus view a number of srf)- 
stances, or a number of clasl^es ol facts, and sejfarate an 
individual property or individual fact, which iii common 
to them all, we may then contemplate this fact or pro- 
perty as characteristic of the whole class, — and the •p'ro- 
cess constitutes g^eraKzing, or deducing a general fact, 
or general principle. 

Generalizing is to be distinguished from cMsification, 
though the mental process concerned in both is essen- 
tially the same. We class together a certain nuniber 
of substances, by a property in which' they agree ; and, 
in doing so, nve specify and enumerate the individual 
substances included in the class. Thus, we may take 
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a number of substances differing widely in their exter* 
nal and mechanical properties, some being solid, some 
fluid, and some gaseous, and say, they are all acids. 
The class being thus formed, and consisting of a defin- 
ed number of substances, which agree in the property 
pf acidity, we may next investigate some other property 
whi^h is common to all the individuals of the class, and 
belongs to no other, and say, for example, that all acids 
redden vegetable-blues. The former of these operations 
is properly classification, — the latter is generalizing 
in reference to the class. In the former, we take 'or 
exclude individual substances, according as they possess 
or not the property on which the classification rests ; 
in performing the latter, the property which is assumed 
must belong to all the individuals without a single ex- 
cepjdon ; or, if it does not, it must be abandoned as a 
general fact or general principle in reference to the class. 
In classifying, we may use every freedom regarding in- 
dividuals, in taking or excluding them. In generaliz- 
ing, we must not exclude a single individual ; for the 
.principle, which does not include every one of them, 
tjiiatt is, the proposed fact, which is not true of all the 
individuals, is not a general fact, and consequently can- 
not be admitted as a general principle. For in physical 
science, to talk of exceptions to a general rule, is only 
to say, in other words, that the rule is not general, and, 
consequently, is unworthy of confidence. If one acid 
were discovered which does not redden vegetable-blues, 
it would belong to a history of these substances to state 
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that a certain numbrar of Aem have this ^r&pettf^ but 
the property of reddening mgetable-Unes would veqcM 
to be abandoned as a general hict or general psiuspl^ 
diaracteristic of the class of acids. 

A general law, or general prmciple, then, is aothing 
more than a general fact ; or a £skct which is invariably 
true of all the individual cases to -whick it professes i» 
apply. Deducing such &cts is the great ofaject of mo- 
dem science ; and it is by this peculiar chfuracter (^at 
it is distinguished from the ancient science of the 
schools, the constant aim of which was ^ disoovm' 
causes. The general law of gravitation, for exaaaiide^ 
is nothing more than the generid fact, or fact invariably 
true, that all bodies, when left unsupported, fiill to the 
earth. There were, at one time, certain apparent ex«* 
ceptions to tlie universality of this law, namdyy >ia 
some very light bodies, which were not observed to- ML 
But a little farther observation showed, tiiat tliese are 
prevented from fidling by being lighter than the atmos* 
phere, and that in vacuo they observe the same law^as 
the heaviest bodies. The appaf^nt exceptions bemg 
thus brought under the law, it became general, namely, 
the fact universally true, that all unsupported bodies 
fall to the earth. Now, of the«auseof this phenome- 
non we know nothing ; and what we call the general 
law or general principle of gravitation is nothing move 
than a universal fact, or a fasct that is true withoot a 
single exception. But, having ascertained the ftol %o 
be invariably and nniversafly true, we assome it as jel 
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part of 4:he established ocder of nature^ and pvooeed up* 
imit with as muoh coniideoae m if w« knew the mys* 
teiious agene J on which the ph^omenon depends* The 
establishment of the fact as uaivenal briogs us to that 
poixtf in the inquiry which is the limit of our powers 
and capaoities, and it is sufficient for the purposes of 
science. On the same principle it is famiUar to every 
oni^'tfaat extensive discoveries have been made in regard 
to the properties and laws of heat ; but we do not know 
wiiat heat is, whether a distinct essence, or,, as has been 
supposed by some philosophers, a pecuUar motion of 
the imuite atoms of bodies. 

In the same manner, the person who first observed 
inm attracted by the magnet, observed a fact which was 
to him new and unaccountable. But the same phe- 
nomenon having been observed a certain number of 
times, a belief wovJd arise, that there existed between 
it and tiiie substanoes concerned, a connexion of caus^ 
and efiBact. The result of this belief would be« that, 
when the substances were brought together, the attrac* 
^n would be expected to take place. Observations 
would then pr^aUy be made with otha: isubstances^ 
and &rther observations with the same substances ; and 
it being found, that the attraction took place between 
inm and the magnet only, and thsA between these it 
took place in every instance, the general princi^ would 
be deduced^ or the ^t universally true in all instances, 
tksA jthe magnet attracts iron. The same (diservation 
^pjies to tb^ other remarkable prcqierty derived £ram 
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the magDeV-^^intkig to the itorth« The phenonHiidn 
received the name of magaetifiiii) and the laivs were then 
investigated by wfaieh it is regukited ; bttt what we 
call magnetism is still nothing mere tb^ a made of 
expressing the universal facti that the magnet attmets 
iron, and points to the north. On what hidden f»Su- 
ence these remarkable phenora$sia depend^ we are still 
nearly as ignorant as the man who first observed them ; 
and, however interesting it would be to know it, -the 
knowledge is not necessary to the iavestigatioB of the 
laws of magnetism^ . - if 

These may, perhaps, be considered as £iir examples 
of the inductive philosophy? as distinguished -from the 
hypothetical systems of the era whicK preceded it. - Ac 
cording to these, the constant aim of the inqnii-er was 
the explanation of phenomena ; and, in the case heiore 
us, a theory would have been constructed, cakulated^to 
account for the attraction, by the fluxes or refluxes- of 
some invisible fluid or eth^, which would have bee» 
described with as muqh minuteness as if there had been 
real ground for believing it to exist. Strikingly op 
posed to all such speculations, is the leading principle 
of the inductive philosophy, that the last object of 
science is to ^^ ascertain the universality of £t faot.^ 

'* The study of nature,'' says an eminent writer, *< is 
the study of facts, not of causes*'* Inconfiirmity with 
this truth, the objects of science may perhaps be defined 
to be,— to observe facts, — to txaoG their rdatioas -^nd 
sequences, — and to a;Scertain the facts whiohare uni- 
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venal. It eousists in' rimplj traeing the order which is 
obserrsd 1^ the phenomena of nature ; — the efficient 
eaiiMS of these phenomena being considered as beyond 
the reach of the human faculties, and, consequently, 
BOt the Intimate objects of scientific inquiry. It is 
thus strikingly opposed to the old philosophy, the con<' 
stanfc aim of which was the explanation of phenoiftena, 
and which has therefore received the name of '< the phi* 
losophy ef causes.^^ 

This ini|K>rtanl distinction between induction and 
hypothetical speculation, which is now so firmly estab- 
lislred in other departments of science, it is to be feared 
has not been so fully recognised in medical investiga- 
ttens. On ^e contrary, every one who is acqu^ijited 
with the history of uiedical doctrines will probably ad- 
mit, that medicine is still deeply tinged with the phi- 
losophy of causes ; in other words, that there is a re- 
markable, tendency to refer phenomena to certain ob- 
acDce principles, which cannot be shown to be facts, and 
conseqttcntlyoaimot be considered as the objects of le- 
iptimate inquiry. It is unnecessary, in this place, to 
jsefec more particularly to fictitious and hypothetical 
principles of this description, which, one after another, 
have held a promin^it place in medical science: If the 
rules of the inductiTe philosophy are to b^ applied to 
medicine, the immediate eSfect of them must ' be, to 
banidi all such speoulaticms, as contrary to the first 
mks of sound investigation. They are entirely ficti- 
tious principles, firamed to correspond with the pheno- 
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mena, instead of being deduced tnm Aem. It is A09 
in general, beyond the readi txf obaervatioB, eMier to 
establish or orertum tfacm; and the only mode <^•d^- 
tecting tbeir character, is to bring them to the test of 
the inquiry ,^^are they facts, and are the facts vnti^eF* 
sal? 

The mles to be observed in deducing general piiaci* 
pies appear therefore to be the fdlowing : 

1. That the principle assumed be itself a fact. 

2. That it be true, without a single exception, of all 
the individual cases ; or, in other words, that the faet 
be universal. 

I. The first of these rules is opposed to a praetiee, 
lately referred to, which must be admitted to ha^ bem 
very prevalent in medical science ; namely, that <^ ler 
ferring phenomena to fictitious principles which cannot 
be shown to be facts. Of the principles of this class, 
which at various periods have held a prominent plooe in 
medical doctrine, some have had their day, and are now 
forgotten ; but it may be douSted whether they Were in- 
ferior in value to those which have succeeded them. 
We do not now hear of viscidity of the blood, lentor of 
the fluids, or rigidity of the solids ; of morbiSe matter 
in the blood, of hot or cold humours, of obstruction of 
the animal spirits, and other doctrines by which various 
phenomena were explained by the inquirers ef former 
times; but, periiaps, those of more recent date ean 
scarcely be considered as more sadsfactoiy. It may 
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ceplraily). at least, be a questioiQ^ whether we can con- 
oedd ihe character of tac^ to irregular exeiteosk^t of the 
xiflKvims fiTfttem, hepatic deraQgement^ as that term is 
lierjr cammcnly employed, ttad the numerous modifica- 
tions under which we meet with the doctrines of deter- 
mination, irritation, congestion, sympathy, and spaon. 

II. The second rule is opposed to tibe error of hasty 
generalising, or of deducing a general statement fisom a 
limited mimber of facts. We can avoid this error, only 
hy keeping steadily in view, that general principles de« 
ri^e their whole vahie from being universal facts,-*-or 
facts that are true without a single exception, in regard 
to all the individual cases to which the principle is 
memt to apply. When diey are deduced prematurely, 
^hat is, from a limited number of facts, or a partial 
view of their minute characters, they fail entirdy of the 
pucpofies which they are meant to serve, and when 
trusted lead us into error. ' I have formerly alluded to 
several examples of hasty generalizing in medical 
science. Some writers have maintained, that a certain 
state ^ ri^dity of the limbs is distinctly characteristic 
of ramoUissement of the brain ; and others consider 
every modification of fever as depending upon inflamma^ 
tion of the gastro-intestinal membrane. This rigidity 
of the limbs is a frequent occurrence in ramoUissement 
of the brain ; and, in many cases of fever, there is dis- 
ease (Of the gastro-intestinal membrane. As a part of 
the history of the afiections, therefore, these are impor-* 
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taol fact»; but ibey aore not tru^^ of «kl «ke eiisas of 
ramoUiflsemeDt and of fever, snd eonseqiicntly caailot 
be admitted as |^eral prinoipleB, in refinenct to diese 
affections ;«-^fbr, diough they are &ets, the fiwta are 
not universal. 

• In a soieDee such as medicine, iodeed, Te({uirmg> an 

accumulation of facts whidi must often be the vesnlt of 

the labour of sgas, partial generaluriii^ may sometimes 

be admitted merely as a help to the memory; pcovided 

we keep constantly in view the unperfi^et.natuse ofsa^ 

deductions, and be constantly attentive to correoi^ihem 

by farther observations. Bnt, when impei^t rssahs 

of this Idnd aie received as .estaUiAed princ^^des^ tfaej 

retard our prepress in seardi of truth, joibkvetk lesd us 

&rther and fiurther away from it The confidence is 

truly remarkable with which such premature dedu€tHHM 

in medicine are Inought forwardy and the tadliij with 

which they are o£tm received, mtbout examination^f^a^ 

establtdied principles ;•— much laborious investigation 

indeed is often devoted to no other purpose thau^hoWf^ 

ing them to be. fallacious. The zeal for hypothetical 

systems is considerably gone by ; but. this tendency to 

unsound generalizisg must be viewed as one of the 

chief errors which at present retard the progress. of medk* 

ical sdence ; and it may, perhaps^ be contended^ that 

medicine will never attain a place among the inductive 

sciences, till inquirers agree to act steadily upon the 

rule, that every medical doctrine shall be a iact, and 

that the fact shall be universal. 
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• ^&sete ifie two respects in. which a fondness tot gener^ 
■ulmogf in ntdiOiDe, n»y be abused, and^ may lead to 
«aror8: <^ a praotical natnse. . The one consists in as* 
aiimiag a fact as. general, ^hich is not really true of all 
the individual cases ; — ^various examples ct this hav6 
beoii. ahsady refeised to, Tb other arises from extend- 
ing.a fiictor prindple .which is true of one class of cases j 
to others with ! which* it is not connected. Thus, A 
medical man, who. decides upon general pvineiplee, 
without attmiding to individual factsg may pronounce a 
p»ticnt to labour under consumption, when be permves 
eoq»eetofation of a purulent character; Admitting that 
purulent expectoration may-ocear in all caseis of con- 
sumption, the sound obserTer knows, that it is not con- 
fined to this disease, but also ocoors in others of a much 
kss dangerous diaracter. 

For a Intimate theory, then^ it is required*, that the 
prinoipk which is assumed be true, and that it be com- 
mon to idl the cases. But there are certain instances, 
in which a principle ascertained to be true, in regard to 
one set of cases, may be eictended by conjecture to 
o&ers, in regard to which its existence is only hypo- 
thetical. This may be called legitimate hypothesis, or 
anticipation of prinoifdes ; and it di&rs in this respect 
from the fictitious theories already referred to, that it is 
Uable to be either established or overturned by the pro« 
gross of observation. In this manner, the theory of 
gravitation was hypethetically extended to the motions 
of the heavenly bodies, Icmg before the observations of 
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Newton bad actually establiidied the iMtaiA <if tlwHioG^ 
tzine; and the same principle k of legkifBate:tifle/ la 
medical investigaiiiHia. Thus, there has been s<8iieidi£- 
ference of opinion in regard to the mgin of the aH^odura 
which is called ramoUtssement of the brain ; and a conv 
jecture has been offered, tbat it is a iresuh odn&tmam* 
turn in that particular structure. Now this, at firsts 
was mere hypothesis or conjeeture ; but it was bfpiAhesis 
only in regard <to the relation of foots, or the applieaddoiL 
of a known principle. For the principle which is on^ 
sumed, namely, inflammatHm, is a real and trueprin- 
eipk ; its relation to this psrtic«dar affection is the 
hypothesis. It is such an hyp^vthesis, or anttoipBtioii 
of a principle, as serves to guide us in obssrvation^ and 
which, by such observaition, is Vkelj to be soob either 
established or overturned. Hypodbesis of this kind is 
to be considered as a legitimate guide to inquiry, afid 
may be of extensive use in mediome, w^n kept umier 
proper regulation^ But it is to be regretted, that soak 
conjectures, if brought forward with oonfideiice, sae too 
often received without &rther investigation as estahlisb* 
ed principles. In this manner^ the proper use^of llaeQaBi 
is entirely lost, and they raither lead to error and£rdlfiey« 
The laws in regard to sucb fa3rpothe8es, thevsfiiBe) -ai^ 
that they shall be considered as nothing more than^xn^w- 
ture, until such observations or experim^its have been 
made as are sufficient to ascertmn their txv^h ; asd that,, 
if they are not thus verified, they shall be initastly 
abandoned* To the process ttow menti(»)od, some writ* 
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era haise peopoaed to ftpjdy the ^erm theory, as distiac^ 
fsomihypothesifl ; and t9 restrict the latter tenn to 4fh^ 
fidtitxmH ^^inoiples formeriy nienti(«D€id> nftmely, tboi;^ 
whidi caaaot be jprevod to have any real existeaee, 
OdierB apply the tem hypothec tx) both kinds of j^iR* 
a^esy irfaether fiotitious or k^itiinate, and ^all the lat- 
ter a theory, only after Hs truth has been established. 
Bnt.ilie fact soems to be^ that the two terms are ttsed> 
in iihilosophical writings^ m an und^ned and indi^ 
cnminate awnner. 

In every scientific investigation, it is to he ke|pt in 
uond, that efficient causes are beyond our reach. The 
dbjeotstif Qdir neaearoh are physioal causes only, by which 
vexnean nothii^ more than the uniform sequenoes of 
events as ascertained by extensive observation. What 
we. call the extplanatton of phenomena consists m beiog 
aUe to trace distinctly all ike links of such a ^chaia of 
sefoenocs, so as to perceive their uniform relation to 
each other. Thus, Hhere may be many instances in 
which we aore ac^piainted with faots formii^part of such 
a eham, aiui vre satisfied that ibey are so connected, 
while we canoot explain theia: connexion. This is ocr 
enfttorofd hf the want of some fact which forms an in- 
teanonediate part of the chain, and the discovery of which 
wmdid enaUe «s to see the xelation of the whole sequence^ 
or^i in comnfiB langa^^, to exj^tn the phenom^aa. 
Sudx a tshain of S»ffto was, at one time, pres^[ited by the 
lise of waiter m a vacuum to the height of thirty-*two 
feet. The ciiciUMStaBces woxe well known, as mell ;as 
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their uniform relation, that is. to say, the &ct of a vac-' 
uum, — the fact of the water rising^-i-and the .fact of 
this uniformly taking place. But the phenomenon 
could not be explained ; for an intermediate fact was 
required, to show the manner in which these known facts 
were connected. The doctrine of nature abhorring a 
vacuum afforded no explanation, for it furnished no fact; 
but the fact required was supplied by the discoveries of 
Torricelli on atmospheric pressure. The chain of events 
was then filled up, or, in common language, the phe<^ 
nomenon was accounted for. 

There are, indeed, many cases in which the investi-« 
gation of intermediate events in the chain of sequences 
is beyond our reach. In these, we must be satisfied with 
a knowledge of the facts, and their actual comiection, 
as we observe them, without being able to trace the 
events on which the connexion depends. This happens 
in some of the great phenomena of nature, such as gra- 
vitation and magnetism. We know the facts, but we 
cannot account for them ; that is, we^ are ignorant of 
certain intermediate facts by which those we do know, are 
connected together. If, in such cases, we ami^se our- 
selves with visionary hypothesis or conjecture, instead 
of facts, we wander firom the path of philosophical iur 
quiry. Of this nature were the vortices of Des Cartes, 
and the doctrine of an invisible ether, which was at one 
time proposed to explain the phenomena of gravitation. 
Other examples of the same kind are to be met with in 
the old philosophy ; and those who are acquainted with 
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l^e Mstory of medieihe need not bie told, tliat such spe- 
cuhtionk have atso been frequent in medical science. 



If we would contribute something towards diminish- 
ing the uncertainty of medical researches, and introduc- 
ing a greater degree of precision into medical reasonings, 
there are certain rules which we ought to keep steadily 
in view, both in conducting our own inquiries, and in 
examining the investigations of others. These may be 
briefly recapitulated in the following manner, as arising 
out of the preceding observations. 

I, We should endeavour to have all our terms fully 
and distinctly "defined. If we speak, for example, of a 
person being bilious, or labouring under biliary derange- 
ment, or derangement of the chylopoietic viscera, let it 
be explained what particular condition of the biliary or 
digestive organs we mean to express by these terms ; or, 
if this cannot be done, let it at least be clearly under- 
stood, what particular symptoms we include under 
them. The same observation applies to various other 
terms of an equally indefinite character, which have 
been formerly mentioned. If they were defined in this 
manner, they would be merely names, and no harm 
coildd result from the use of them ; but, as they are fire- 
qtiently employed, they seem to have no explicit signi- 
fication. 
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IL In making a statement of ftcts, or eseamiBiDg a 
statement made by another person^ we shoidd; be satis* 
fied that the facts are authentic, — that they are fully 
and fairly stated, — and that no important facts are left 
out of view, disguised, or modified. It is also necessary 
that no facts be taken into the statement, which ar^ not 
rtally connected with the subject. I formerly alluded 
to examples of this last error, — ^appearances being con- 
sidered as indicating diseases of internal organs, whicb 
are incidental or trivial, perhaps taking place afber 
death, or under circumstances not connected with dvs* 
eased action. 

III.' When we find two events placed in a state of con- 
tiguity to each other, we should use the utmost caution 
in considering them as connected in the manner of cause 
and efiect. Nothing warrimts us in assuming this ielA>- 
tion, but such an extent of observation as shows die con- 
nexion to be constant and uniform ; and we should keep 
in view the various sources of fallacy, fermerly r^erred 
to, which encompass the whole subject of medical oausp- 
#tion. 

IV. In deducing general conclusions, or general doo- 
trines, we must beware, on the one hand, a£ assuming 
imaginary principles which cannot be proved really to 
exist ; and, on the other, of deducing principles or doo- 
t^nes from a limited number of fiicts. We must 9^ 
member that such deductions are of no value, unless 
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they aire iBTambly larue in regard to all the cases to 
idiioh tbey laie meant to refer. 

V. In ezammtng h statement made by any writer, 
ikieee is cau«e lor exfircising similar cauti<m. Tli^ 
oedibility of a narsator of medical statements does not 
rest upon his veracity only,- or the total absence of any 
intention to deceive. With perfect sincerity and con- 
viction of the truth of what be delivers, he may pveseat 
feUaciotts statements. This may happen from a partial 
nanation of facts, — ^from unsound causation, — and from 
delivering as equivalent to a fact what is really a general 
statement. In regard to these, we require to be satisfi- 
ed, not only of his veracity, but of his habits as aa ob- 
scarver, and the extent of the observatioiQ3. on which his 
statement is founded* In all cases of this kind, there- 
five, we t»^ht to esoeicise such a mental process as the 
fellowxia^. 

1. Are the teorms which the author employs fidly and 
distinctly defined ; and are they employed in the usual 
and recognised meaning. 

2. Are the facts authentic ; are they fully and feirly 
stated ; do they all relate to the subject ; have we reason 
to suspect, that any important facts have been omitted, 
^guised, or mod^ed, or that &cis have bi^i collected 
on one dde only of a question ; does the statement in- 
clude any points wfai^, thoia^ called facts, are merely 
aSBiunptiiHiB requiring to be proved. 
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3. What events does the author consider as connect- 
ed in the manner of cause and effect ;— have we reason 
to believe that this relation has been assumed upon an 
extent of observation which proved it to be constant and 
uniform :— What does he propose as general principles 
or doctrines ;• are these facts ; and are they true in re- 
gard to all the cases to which he applies them. 

4. What are the new conclusions which he proposes to 
deduce from his whole view of the subject ; .and are 
these legitimate deductions from such of his premises as 
we admit to be authentic. 

The rules thus shortly proposed, I submit as those 
which ought to guide us in all our inquiries. With- 
out constant attention to them, numerous facts may 
pass before us, from which we can derive no real know- 
ledge ; and many ingenious and plausible doctrines .may 
be presented, which tend only to lead us into error. In 
the same manner, the benefit which a physician derives 
from his own opportunities of observation, in common 
language called his experience, is not in proportion to 
the period of time over which it has extended, or the 
number of facts which have passed under his view. It 
must depend on the attention with which he has observ- 
ed these fects, and traced their relations to each other, 
— gn the anxiety with which he has separated incidental 
relations from those which are uniform, — ^and the caution 
with which he has ventured on assuming the relation of 
cause and effect, or has advanced to general principles- 
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It must S^epend, farther, on the jealousy and suspicion 
with which he has received even his own conclusions, 
and the care with which he has corrected them from 
time to time by farther observations. Finally, it must 
depend on the judgment with which he applies the 
knowledge thus acquired to the investigation and treat- 
ment of new cases, — by tracing promptly the points of 
affinity between the case under his view, and those cases 
on which his knowledge was founded ; — ^by discovering 
real points of resemblance where there is an apparent 
difference, and real points of difference where there is an 
apparent resemblance. The farther a physician advan- 
ces in this course of rigid inquiry, he becomes more sen- 
sible of the difficulties with which his science is encum- 
bered, more suspicious of all general conclusions, and 
more anxious to bring them to the test of minute and 
extensive observation ; — in particular, he learns to exer- 
cise more and more caution in considering any one event 
in medicine as the cause of another. In real acquisi- 
tion, consequently, his progress is slow ; for much of his 
improvement consists in detecting the fallacy of systems 
which he once considered as established, and the in- 
stability of principles ill which he once confided as in- 
fellifcle. ' But these discoveries prejiire the way for his 
actiial progress, and the conclusions at which he does 
arrive then fall upon his mind with all the authority of 
truth. 
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PART V. 

VIEW OF THE QUALITIES AND 

ACQUIREMENTS WHICH CONSTITITTE 

A WELL-REGULATED MIND. 



In concluding this outline of facts regarding the intel- 
lectual powers and the investigation of truth, we may 
take a alight review of what those qualities are which 
constitute a well-regulate4 mind, and which ought to be 
aimed at by those who desire either their own mental 
culture, or that of others who are under their care. The 
mmre important considerations may be briefly reoapitu* 
lated in tke following manner : 

I. The cultivation of a habit of steady and continuous 
attention ; or of properly directing the mind to any sub- 
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ject which is before it, so as iiilly to contemplate its 
elements and relations. This is necessary for the due 
exercise of every other mental process, and is the founda« 
tion of all improvement of character, both intellectual 
and moral. We shall afterwards hdve occasion to re- 
mark, how often sophistical opinions and various distor- 
tions of character may be traced to errors in this first 
act of the mind, or to a misdirection and want of due 
regulation of the attention. There is, indeed, every 
reason to believe, that the diversities in the power of 
judging, in different individuals, are much less than we 
are apt to imagiue ; and, that the remarkable differences 
observed in the act of judging, are rather to be ascribed 
to the manner in which the mind is previously directed 
to the facts, on which the judgment is afterwards to be 
exercised. 

II. Nearly connected with the former, and of equal 
importance, is a earefiil regulation and control of the 
succession of our thoughts. This remarkable faculty is 
very much under the influence of cultivation^ and on 
the power so acquired depends the important habit of 
regular and connected thinkings It is primarily a vo* 
luntary aot ; and, in the exercise of it in different indi- 
viduals, there are the most remarkable differences. In 
some, the thoughts are allowed to wander at large, with- 
out any regulation,— or are devoted only to fidvolous 
and transient c^jeets; while others habitually exerciBe 
ov«r them a stem control^—- directing them to subjects 
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of real importance, and prosecnting these in a r^nlar 
and connected manner. This important habit gains 
strength by exercise, and nothing, certainly, has a great* 
er influence in giving tone and consistency to the whole 
character. It may not, indeed, be going too &r to as- 
sert, that our condition, in the scale both of moral and 
intdlectual beings, is, in a great measure, determined 
by the contro l which we have acquired over the suoces* 
sion of our thoughts, and by the siibj|ects on which they 
are habitually exercised. 

The regulation of the thoughts is, therefore, a high 
concern ; — in the man who devotes his attention to it as 
a study of supreme importance, the first great source of 
astonishment will be, the manner in which his thoughts 
have been occupied in many an hour and many a day 
that has passed over him. The leading objects to which 
the thoughts may be directed are referable to three 
classes. (1 .) The ordinary engagements of life, or mat- 
ters of business, with which every man is occupied in 
one degree or another, — including concerns of domestic 
arrangement, personal comfort, and necessary riecreation. 
Each of these deserves a certain degree of attention, but 
this requires to be strictly guided by its real and rela- 
tive importance ; and it is entirely unworthy of a sound 
and regulated mind to have the attention solely or 
chiefly occupied with matters of personal comfort, or of 
trivial importance calculated merely to afford amusement 
for the passing hour. (2.) Visions of the indagination 
built up by the mmd itself when it has nothing better 
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to occupy it. The mind cannot be idle, and, when it is 
not occupied by subjects of a useful kind, it will find a 
resource in those which are frivolous or hurtful, — in mere 
visions, waking dreams, or fictions, in which the mind 
wanders from scene to scene, unrestrained by reason, 
probability, or truth. No habit can be more opposed 
to a healthy condition of the mental powers ; — and none 
ought to be more carefully guarded against by every one 
who would cultivate the high acquirement of a well-re- 
gulated mind. (3.) Entirely opposed to the latter of 
these modes, and distinct also in a great measure from 
the former, is the habit of following out a connected 
chain of thought on subjects of importance and of truth, 
whenever the mind is disengaged from the proper and 
necessary attention to the ordinary transactions of life. 
The particular subjects to which the thoughts are di- 
rected, in cultivating this habit, will vary in different 
individuals ; but the consideration of the relative value 
of them does not belong to our present subject. The 
purpose of these observations is simply to impress the 
value of that regulation of the thoughts, by which they 
can always find an occupation of interest and importance, 
distinct from the ordinary transactions of life, or the 
mere pursuit of frivolous engagements, — and also total- 
ly distinct from that destructive habit by which the 
mind is allowed to run to waste, amid ^visions and fic- 
tions unworthy of a waking man. 

III. The cultivation of an active inquiring state of 

V 
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mind, which seeks for information from every source 
that comes within its reach, whether in reading, conver- 
sation, or personal observation. With this state of men- 
tal activity ought to be closely connected attention to 
the authenticity of facts so received, — avoiding the two 
extremes of credulity and scepticism. 

IV. The habit of correct association ; — that is, con- 
necting facts in the mind according to their true rela- 
tions, and to the manner in which they tend to illustrate 
each other. This, as we have formerly seen, is one of 
the principal means of improving the memory, particu- 
larly the kind of memory which is an essential quality 
of a cultivated mind, namely, that which is founded, 
not upon incidental connexions, but on true and impor- 
tant relations. Nearly allied to this, is the habit of re- 
flection, or of tracing carefully the relations of facts, and 
the conclusions and principles which arise out of them. 
It is in this manner, as was formerly mentioned, that 
the philosophical mind often traces remarkable relations, 
and deduces important conclusions, while, to the com- 
mon understanding, the facts appear to be very remote 
or entirely unconnected. 

V. A careful selection of the subjects to which the 
mind ought to be directed. These are, in some re- 
spects, different in different persons, according to their 
situations in life ; — but there are certain objects of at- 
tention which are peculiarly adapted to each individual, 
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^ — and there are some which are equally interesting to 
all. In regard to the latter, an appropriate degree of 
attention is the part of every wise man ; — in regard to 
the former, a proper selection is the foundation of excel- 
lence. One individual may waste his powers in that 
desultory application of them, which leads to an imper- 
fect acquaintance with a variety of subjects ; while an- 
other allows his life to steal over him, in listless inacti- 
vity, or application to trifling pursuits. It is equally 
melancholy to see high powers devoted to unworthy ob- 
jects, such as the contests of party on matters involving 
no important principle, or the subleties of sophistical 
controversy. For rising to eminence in any intellectual 
pursuit, there is not a rule of more essential importance 
than that of doing one thing at a time, — avoiding dis- 
tracting and desultory occupations, — and keeping a 
leading object habitually before the mind, as one in 
which it can at all times find an interesting resource, 
when leisure from necessary avocations allows the 
thoughts to recur to it. A subject which is cultivated 
in this manner, not by regular periods of study merely, 
but as an habitual object of thought, rises up and ex- 
pands before the mind in a manner which is altogether 
astonishing. If, along with this habit, there be culti- 
vated the practice of constantly writing such views as 
arise, we perhaps describe that state of mental disci- 
pline, by which talents of a very moderate order may be 
applied in a conspicuous and useful manner to any sub- 
ject to which they are devoted. Such writing need not 
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be made at first with any great attention to method^ 
but merely put aside for future consideration ; and, in 
this manner, the different departments of a subject will 
develop and arrange themselves as they advance, in a 
manner equally pleasing and wonderful. — It is related 
of Sir Isaac Newton, that, when he was questioned re- 
specting the mental qualities which formed the peculi- 
arity of his character, he referred it entirely to the power 
which he had acquired of continuous attention. When 
he was asked, says Mr. Whewell, how he made his dis^ 
coveries, he answered, — "by always thinking about 
them ;**" — and, at another time, he declared, that * if he 
had done any thing, it was due to nothing but industry 
and patient thought f — * I keep the subject of my in- 
quiry constantly before me, and wait till the first dawn- 
ing opens gradually, by little and little, into a full and 
clear light.''* 

VI. A due regulation and proper control of the 
Imagination ; — that is, restricting its range to objects 
which harmonize with truth, and are adapted to the 
real state of things with which the individual is or may 
be connected. We have seen how much the character 
is influenced by this exercise of the mind; — that it 
may be turned to purposes of the greatest moment, both 
in the pursuits of science, and in the cultivation of 
benevolence and virtue ;-^but that, on the other hand 

• Whe well's History of_the Inductive Sciencea, Vol. II. 
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it may be so employed as to debase both the moral and 
intellectual character. 



VII. The cultivation of calm and correct Judgment, 
—applicable alike to the formation of opinions and the 
regulation of conduct. This is founded, as we have 
seen, upon the habit of directing the attention, distinct- 
ly and steadily, to all the facts and considerations bear- 
ing upon a subject ; — and it consists in contemplating 
them in their true relations, — ^and assigning to each the 
degree of importance of which it is worthy. This 
mental habit tends to guard us against forming con- 
clusions, either with listless inattention to the views by 
which we ought to be influenced, or with attention di- 
rected to some of these, while we neglect others of equal 
or greater importance. It is therefore opposed to the 
influence of prejudice and passion, — to the formation of 
sophistical opinions, — to party spirit, — and to every 
propensity which leads to the adoption of principles on 
any other ground than calm and candid examination, 
guided by sincere desire to discover the truth. In the 
purely physical sciences, distorted opinions are seldom 
met with, or make little impression, — because they are 
brought to the test of experiment, and thus their fallacy 
is exposed. But it is otherwise in those departments 
which do not admit of this remedy. Sophisms and 
partial inductions are, accordingly, met with in medi- 
cine, political economy, and metaphysics ; and too often 
in the still higher subjects of morals and religion. In 
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the economy of the human mind, it is indeed impossible 
to observe a more remarkable phenomenon, than the 
manner in which a man, who, in the ordinary affairs of 
life, shows the general characters of a sound under- 
standing, can thus resign himself to the influence of an 
opinion founded upon partial examination. He brings 
ingeniously to the support of his dogma every fact and 
argument that can possibly be turned to its defence ; 
and explains away or overlooks every thing that tends 
to a different conclusion ; while he appears anxious to 
convince others, and really seems to have persuaded 
himself, that he is engaged in an honest investigation 
of truth. This propensity gains strength by indul- 
gence, and the mind which has yielded to its influence 
advances from one pretended discovery to another, — 
mistaking its own fancies for the sound conclusions of 
the understanding, until it either settles down into some 
monstrous sophism, or perhaps concludes by doubting 
of every thing. 

The manner in which the most extravagant opinions 
are maintained, by persons who give way to this abuse 
of their powers of reasoning, is scarcely more remarkable 
than the facility with which they often find zealous 
proselytes. It is indeed difficult to trace the principles 
by which various individuals are influenced, in thus 
surrendering their assent, with little examination,-*— of- 
ten on subjects of the highest importance. In some, 
it would appear to arise from the mere pleasure of men- 
tal excitement : in others, from the love of singularity,. 
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and the desire'of appearing wiser than their neighbours ; 
while, in not a few, the will evidently takes the lead in 
the mental process, — and opinions are seized upon with 
avidity, and embraced as truth, which recommend 
themselves to previously existing inclinations of the 
heart. But, whatever may be the explanation, the in* 
fluence of the principle is most extensive ; and senti- 
ments of the most opposite kinds may often be traced to 
the facility with which the human mind receives opin- 
ions which have been presented to it by some extrinsic 
influence. This influence may be of various kinds. 
It may be the power of party, — or the persuasion of a 
plausible and persevering individual : — it may be the 
supposed infallibility of a particular system ; — it may 
be the mere empire of fashion, — or the pretensions of a 
false philosophy. The particular result, also, may dif- 
fer, according as one or other of these causes may be in 
operation. But the intellectual condition is the same ; 
and the distortion of character which arises out of it, 
whether bigotry, superstition, or scepticism, may be 
traced to a similar process ; — namely, to an influence 
which directs the mind upon some other principle than 
a candid investigation of truth. In a similar manner, 
we may perhaps account for the facts, — that the lowest 
superstition, and the most daring scepticism, frequently 
pass into each other ; and that the most remarkable ex- 
amples of both are often met with in the same situations, 
namely, those in which the human mind is restrained 
from free and candid inquiry. On the other hand, it 
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would appear, that the universal toleration, and full 
liberty of conscience, which characterize a free and en- 
lightened country, are calculated to preserve from the 
two extremes of superstition and scepticism. In other 
situations it is striking to remark, how often those, who 
revolt from the errors of a false faith, take refuge in in- 
fidelity. 

The mental qualities which have been referred to in 
the preceding observations, constituting an active, at- 
tentive, and reflecting mind, should be carefully culti- 
vated by all who desire their own mental improvement. 
The man who has cultivated them with adequate care, 
habitually exercises a process of mind which is equally 
a source of improvement and of refined enjoyment. 
Does a subject occur to him, either in conversation or 
reflection, in which he feels that his knowledge is de- 
ficient, he commences, without delay, an eager pursuit 
of the necessary information. In prosecuting any in- 
quiry, whether by reading or observation, his attention 
is acutely alive to the authenticity of facts, — the valid- 
ity of arguments, — the accuracy of processes of investi- 
gation, — principles which are illustrated by the facts, — 
and conclusions deduced from them, — the character of 
observers, — the style of writers ; — and thus, all the cir- 
cumstances which come before him, are made acutely 
and individually the objects of attention and reflection. 
Such a man acquires a confidence in his own powers and 
resources, to which those are strangers who have not 
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cultivated this kind of mental discipline. The intellec- 
tual condition arising out of it is applicable alike to 
every situation in which a man can be placed, — whether 
the affairs of ordinary life, — the pursuits of science, — 
or those higher inquiries and relations which concern 
him as a moral being. 

In the affairs of ordinary life, this mental habit con- 
stitutes what we call an intelligent reflecting man, 
whose attention is alive to .all that is passing before him, 
— who thinks acutely and eagerly on his own conduct 
and that of others, — and is constantly deriving useful 
information and subjects of reflection, from occurrences, 
which, by the listless mind, are passed by and forgotten. 
This habit is not necessarily connected with acquired 
knowledge, or with what is commonly called intellectual 
cultivation ; but is often met with, in a high degree, in 
persons whose direct attainments are of a very limited 
kind. It is the foundation of caution and prudence in 
the affairs of life, and may perhaps be considered as the 
basis of that quality, of more value to its possessor than 
any of the sciences, which is commonly called sound 
good sense. It is the origin, also, of what we call pre- 
sence of mind,— or a readiness in adapting resources to 
circumstances. A man of this character, in whatever 
emergency he happens to be placed, forms a prompt, 
■ clear, and defined judgment of the conduct or expedient 
which the situation requires, and acts with promptitude 
upon his decision. In both these respects, he differs 
equally from the listless inactivity of one description of 
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men, and the rash, hasty, and inconsiderate conduct of 
another. He differs not less from characters of a third 
class, who, though they may be correct in their judg- 
ment of what ought to be done, arrive at their decision, 
or act upon it, too slowly for the circumstances, and 
consequently are said, according to a common proverb, 
to be wise behind time. The listless and torpid char- 
acter, indeed, may occasionally be excited by emergen- 
cies, to a degree of mental activity which is not natural 
to him ; and this is, in many instances, the source of a 
readiness of conception, and a promptitude in action, 
which the individual does not exhibit in ordinary cir* 
cumstances. 

In the pursuits of science these mental qualities con* 
stitute observing and inventive genius,-— two conditions 
of mind which lie at the foundation of all philosophical 
eminence. By Observing Genius, I mean that habit of 
mind by which the philosopher not only acquires truths 
relating to any subject, but arranges and generalizes 
them in such a manner, as to show how they yield con- 
clusions which escape the mere collector of facts* He 
likewise analyzes phenomena, and thus traces important 
elations among facts^ which to the common mind ap- 
pear very remote and dissimilar. I have formerly illus- 
trated this, by the manner in which Newton traced a 
relation between the fall of an apple from a tree, and • 
those great principles which regulate the movements of 
the heavenly bodies. — By Inventive Genius, again, I 
mean that active, inquiring state of mind, which not 
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only deduces, in this manner, principles from facts when 
they are before it, but which, grasping after principles 
by eager anticipation, makes its own conjectures the 
guides to observation and experiment. This habit of 
mind is peculiarly adapted to the experimental sciences ; 
and in these, indeed, it may be considered as the source 
of the most important discoveries. It leads a man not 
only to observe and connect the facts, but to go in 
search of them, and to draw them, as it were, out of 
that concealment in which they escape the ordinary ob- 
server. In doing so, he takes for his guides certain 
conjectures or assumptions which have arisen out of his 
own intense contemplation of the subject ; and then 
commences a course of experiments or observations cal- 
culated to ascertain their truth. By these, his conjec- 
tures may be found as often false as true ; but, if found 
false, they are instantly abandoned; and, by such a 
course of active inquiry, he at length arrives at the de- 
velopment of truth. From him are to be expected dis- 
coveries which elude the observation, not of the vulga 
alone, but even of the philosopher, who, without culti* 
vating this habit of invention, is satisfied with tracing 
the relation of facts, as they happen to be brought before 
him by the slower course of testimony, or occasional ob- 
servation. The man, on the other hand, who only 
amuses himself with conjectures, and rests satisfied in 
them without proof, is the mere visionary or speculatist, 
who injures every subject to which his speculations are 
directed. 
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In the conoerns which relate to man as a moral being, 
this active, inquiring, and reflecting habit of mind is 
not less applicable than in matters of inferior moment. 
The man who cultivates it directs his attention intense- 
ly and eagerly to the great truths which belong to his 
moral condition,^seeks to estimate distinctly his re- 
lation to them, and to feel their influence upon his 
moral principles. This constitutes the distinction be- 
tween the individual who merely professes a particular 
creed, and him who examines it till he makes it a mat- 
ter of understanding and conviction, and then takes its 
principles as the rule of his emotions and the guide of 
his conduct. Such a man also contemplates, in the 
same manner, his relations to other men ;^-questions 
himself rigidly regarding the duties which belong to his 
situation, and his own observance of them. He con- 
templates others with a kind of personal interest, — 
enters into their wants and feelings, and participates in 
their distresses. In all his relations, whether of justice, 
benevolence, or friendship, he acts, not from mere inci- 
dental impulse, but upon clear and steady principles. 
In this course of action, many may go along with him 
when the requirements of the individual case are point- 
ed out and impressed upon them ; but that in which 
the mass of mankind are wanting, is the state of men- 
tal activity, which eagerly contemplates its various 
duties and relations, and thus finds its way to the line 
of conduct appropriate to the importance of each of 
them. 
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VIII. For a well-regulated nuderstanding, and par- 
ticularly for the application of it to inquiries of the 
highest import, there is indispensably necessary a sound 
condition of the moral feelings. This important sub- 
ject belongs properly to another department of mental 
science ; but we have seen its extensive influence on 
the due exercise of the intellectual powers : — and it is 
impossible to lose sight of the place which it holds in 
the general harmony of the mental functions, required 
for constituting that condition, of greater value than 
any earthly good, which is strictly to be called a well- 
regulated mind. This high attainment consists not in 
any cultivation, however great, of the intellectual 
powers, but requires also a corresponding and harmoni- 
ous culture of the benevolent affections and moral feel- 
ings ; — a due regulation of the passions, emotions, and 
desires ; — and a full recognizance of the supreme 
authority of conscience over the whole intellectual and 
moral system. Cold and contracted, indeed, is that 
view of man which regards his understanding alone ; 
and barren is that system, however wide its range, which 
rests in the mere attainment of truth. The highest 
state of man consists in his purity as a moral being ; and 
in the habitual culture and full operation of those prin- 
ciples by which he looks forth to other scenes and other 
times. Among these are desires and longings, which 
nought in earthly science can satisfy ; which soar beyond 
the sphere of sensible things, and find no object worthy 
of their capacities, until, in humble adoration, they rest 
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in the contemplation of God. Truths then burst upon 
the mind, which seem to rise before it in a progressive 
scries, each presenting characters of new and mightier 
import. The most aspiring understanding, awed by 
the view, feels the inadequacy of its utmost powers ; 
yet the mind of the humble inquirer gains strength as 
it advances. There is now felt, in a peculiar manner, 
the influence of that healthy condition of the moral 
feelings, which leads a man not to be afraid of the truth. 
For, on this subject, we are never to lose sight of the 
remarkable principle of our nature, formerly referred to, 
by which a man comes to reason himself into the belief 
of what he wishes to be true,^and shuts his mind 
against, or even arrives at an actual disbelief of, truths 
which he fears to encounter. It is striking also to re- 
mark, how closely the philosophy of human nature har- 
monizes with the declarations of the sacred writings ; 
— where this condition of mind is traced to its true 
source in the corruption of the moral feelings, and is 
likewise shown to involve a high degree of guilt, in 
that rejection of truth which is its natural consequence ; 
— " This is the condemnation, that light is come 
into the world, and men loved darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds were evil. For every one 
that doeth evil hateth the light, neither cometh 
to the light lest his deeds should be reproved. 
But he that doeth truth, cometh to the light, that 
his deeds may be made manife&t that they are wrought 
in God;' 
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This condition of mind presents a subject of intense 
interest, to every one who would study his own mental 
condition, either as an intellectual or a moral being. In 
each individual instance, it may be traced to a particu- 
lar course of thought and of conduct, by which the mind 
went gradually more and more astray from truth and 
from virtue. In this progress, each single step was felt 
to be a voluntary act ; but the influence of the whole, 
after a certain period, is to distort the judgment, and 
deaden the moral feelings on the great questions of truth 
and rectitude. Of this remarkable phenomenon in the 
economy of man, the explanation is beyond the reach 
of our faculties ; but the facts are unquestionable, and 
the practical lesson to be derived from them is of deep 
and serious import. The first volition, by which the 
mind consciously wanders from truth, or the moral feel- 
ings go astray from virtue, may impart a morbid influ- 
ence which shall perpetuate itself and gain strength in 
future volitions, until the result shall be to poison the 
whole intellectual and moral system. Thus in the 
wondrous scheme of sequences which has been establish- 
ed in the economy of the human heart, one volition may 
impart a character to the future man,-— the first down- 
ward step may be fatal. 

Every candid observer of human nature must feel 
this statement to be consistent with truth ; and by a 
simple and legitimate step of reasoning, a principle of 
the greatest interest seems to arise out of it. When 
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this loss of harmony among the mental faculties has at- 
tained a certain degree, we do not perceive any power 
in the mind itself, capable of correcting the disorder 
which has been introduced into the moral system. 
Either, therefore, the evil is irremediable and hopeless, 
or we must look for an influence from without the mind, 
which may afford an adequate remedy. We are thus 
led to discover the adaptation and the probability of the 
provisions of the Christian revelation, where an influence 
is indeed disclosed to us, capable of restoring the har- 
mony which has been destroyed, and of raising man 
anew to the sound and healthy condition of a moral be- 
ing. We cannot perceive any improbability, that the 
Being, who framed the wondrous fabric, may thus hold 
intercourse with it, and provide a remedy for its moral 
disorders ; and thus a statement, such as human reason 
never could have anticipated, comes to us invested with 
every element of credibility and of truth. 

The sound exercise of the understanding, therefore, 
is closely connected with the important habit of looking 
within ; or of rigidly investigating our intellectual and 
moral condition. This leads us to inquire what opinions 
we have formed, and upon what grounds we have form- 
ed them ; — what have been our leading pursuits, — whe- 
ther these have been guided by a sound consideration of 
their real value,^-or whether important objects of at- 
tention have been lightly passed over, or entirely neglect- 
ed. It leads us farther to contemplate our moral con- 
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dition— our desires, attachments, and antipathies;— 
the government of the imagination, and the regimen of 
the heart ; — what is the habitual current of our 
thoughts ; — and whether we exercise over them that 
control which indicates alike intellectual vigour and mo- 
ral purity. It leads us to review our conduct, with its 
principles and motives, and to compare the whole with 
the great standards of truth and rectitude. This 
investigation is the part of every wise man. With- 
out it, an individual may make the greatest attainments 
in science, may learn to measure the earth and to 
trace the course of the stars, while he is entirely want- 
ing in that higher department, — the knowledge of 
himself. 

On these important subjects, I would more particu- 
larly address myself to that interesting class, for whom 
this work is chiefly intended, the younger members of 
the medical profession. The considerations which have 
been submitted to them, while they appear to carry the 
authority of truth, are applicable, at once, to their sci- 
entific investigations, and to those great inquiries, equal- 
ly interesting to men of every degree, which relate to 
the principles of moral and religious belief On these 
subjects, a sound condition of mind will lead them to 
think and judge for themselves, with a care and serious- 
ness adapted to the solemn import of the inquiry, and 
without being influenced by the dogmas of those who, 
with little examination, presume to decide with confidence 
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Oil matters of eternal moment. Of the modifications of 
that distortion of character which has commonly received 
the name of cant, the cant of hypocrisy has been said to 
be the worst ; but there is another which may fairly be 
placed by its side, and that is the cant of infidelity, — 
the afiectation of scoffing at sacred things, by men who 
have never examined the subject, or never with an at- 
tention in any degree adequate to its momentous im- 
portance. A well-regulated mind must at once perceive 
that this is alike unworthy of sound sense and sound 
philosophy. If we require the authority of names, we 
need only to be reminded, that truths which received the 
cordial assent of Boyle and Newton, of Haller and 
Boerhaave, are at least deserving of grave and deliberate 
examination. But we may dismiss such an appeal as 
this; for, nothing more is wanted to challenge the ut- 
most seriousness of every candid inquirer, than the so- 
lemn nature of the inquiry itself. The medical obser- 
ver, in an especial manner, has facts at all times before 
him, which are in the highest degree calculated to fix 
his deep and serious attention. In the structure and 
economy of the human body, he has proofs, such as no 
other branch of natural science can furnish, of the power 
and wisdom of the Eternal One. Let him resign his 
mind to the influence of these proofs, and learn to rise, 
in humble adoration, to the Almighty Being of whom 
they witness : and, familiar as he is with human suffer- 
ing and death, let him learn to estimate the value of 
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those truths which have power to heal the broken heart, 
and to cheer the bed of death with the prospect of im- 
mortality. 
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